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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


in lessening of unemployment and in restoration 

of at least a measure of the prosperity the country 
has enjoyed in recent years, should be noted this 
month. With no intention of minimizing the distress 
experienced since last December, the statement can 
be made that employer and employee can be fairly 
optimistic regarding the future. 

This will be especially true if governmental bodies, 
the railroads, public utilities, and industries carry out 
the expansion programs they have formulated. It is 
the purpose of the Administration, and, for that mat- 
ter, of the individual states and municipalities, to 
press activities that have been carefully planned. If 
private employers of labor follow this lead, the re- 
cession brought about by the collapse of the stock 
market will be offset during the months immediately 
to come. 

The trend has been in the right direction since the 
first of the year. Statistics compiled as accurately as 
possible show that employment has increased month 
by month since the low point of late December. The 
number of persons then out of work totaled approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 more than at the corresponding 
period of 1928. It is estimated that since then 600,000 
men and women have returned to work. The estimate 
can be accepted as accurate, for it is based on sta- 
tistical data assembled by the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Commerce. Gradual resump- 
tion of activities may well take care of the balance 
of the unemployed before spring merges into summer. 

Trying as the past few months have been, it is note- 
worthy that the most serious unemployment has*been 
confined to one fourth of the states and that the un- 
employed have averaged from one third to one half 
the totals during the crashes of 1907-08 and 1920-22. 
Practically all these states are located in the Eastern 
part of the country, the section hit the hardest by the 
business recession. Furthermore, money for business 
and commercial purposes has been available at all 


[ in tesenin in business conditions, resulting 


times at low rates of interest, in contrast with the 
exorbitant rates charged during previous panics. 

Nothing can be gained by emphasizing the troubles 
of the immediate past or by viewing the future appre- 
hensively. A little optimism now will do more to re- 
store good times than anything else. With it will come 
codperation by the government, business, industry, 
finance, and labor, ending distress and bringing happi- 
ness. 


Purchase Mount Vernon 


IHE two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 

George Washington will be observed in 1932. 
Elaborate as are the plans the government is making, 
they will be inadequate unless they include arrange- 
ments for Federal acquisition of Mount Vernon, his 
home and last resting place. 

No more suitable time for the transfer of the prop- 
erty from the control of a private corporation to the 
government can be imagined than on the anniversary 
when all the nation will be participating in the cele- 
bration. No greater tribute can be paid the first Presi- 
dent by the government than to take over Mount 
Vernon for all time. 

It is the one place where his memory is enshrined, 
the one place that the government should own. Liter- 
ally millions of dollars have been spent on memorials 
to Washington, yet none compares with the home that 
has been restored and preserved—not even the Wash- 
ington Monument in the national capital. 

Too much credit cannot be given the Mount Vernon 
Ladies Association of the Union for the care it has 
taken of the property during the past threescore 
years. However, it is something of a shock to the 
thousands and tens of thousands of visitors who make 
pilgrimages to Mount Vernon annually to be charged 
an admission fee. The sum is of little consequence, but 
the principle is everything. The greatest shrine this 
country has or ever will have should be free to the 
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public. Instead of being closed on Sunday, it should 
be open every day of the year. 

A bill is pending in Congress for Federal acquisition 
of Mount Vernon. Its enactment is most desirable. 


Need of Employment Legislation 


VENTS in the past few months have demon- 

strated anew the need of legislation making it 
possible for the government to stabilize employment. 
Had such legislation been on the statute books last 
December, when the business recession was first 
noted, the problem now confronting the country inci- 
dent to restoring prosperity would be simplified. 

Enactment of laws creating a Federal employment- 
stabilization board, establishing a national employ- 
ment agency and enlarging the duties of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, has been advocated repeatedly, 
especially in times of stress. The last campaign of this 
kind was waged in 1921, when, incidentally, President 
Hoover, then the Secretary of Commerce, served as 
chairman of the Harding Unemployment Commission. 

Clear as the need of legislation has been, Congress 
has put off the task from session to session, perhaps 
because of its cumbersome machinery. The time is 
close at hand when action must be taken. Various 
bills intended to accomplish the purposes desired are 
pending in both the House and the Senate. They are 
supplemented by voluminous data assembled by 
investigating committees, notably the Couzens Com- 
mittee on Employment and Labor, which held ex- 
haustive hearings in 1926. 

With the reports already assembled, and the infor- 
mation dealing with the most recent business recession 
that is being gathered, Congress should experience no 
great difficulty in drafting a measure that would 
ameliorate any situation that may develop in the 
future. The legislation can hardly be enacted before 
May or June, when Congress will recess until after 
the elections next November. There will be ample 
opportunity, however, to pass a law during the session 
that will begin next December and continue until 
March. Further procrastination in a matter so vital 
to the people’s welfare cannot be countenanced. 


President of the First World Bank 
AALLEYRAND dreamed of a world bank. So did 


Napoleon. It remained for the reparations experts 
who met at Parisa year ago to make this dream a 
reality. These experts wrote the charter for the first 
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world bank in history. The presidency of this bank has 
now been offered to an American who began his life in 
a town so small that no one in London, Rome, or Paris 
ever heard of it. 

The name of this American is Gates W. McGarrah. 
It is a name that means little to the American public 
because it belongs to a man who has studiously avoided 
all publicity, but it means a great deal to bankers in 
many corners of the world. 

These bankers know Mr. McGarrah as-a man in his 
middle sixties who has been active in New York finance 
for more than forty years. He was born in the town of 
Monroe, N. Y., in 1863; came to New York City as a 
young man of twenty; won his first post as cashier, 
with the old Leather Manufacturers Bank, when he 
was thirty-four; became president of this bank when 
he was thirty-eight; then rode through the brilliant 
series of mergers and consolidations by which the 





Leather Manufacturers Bank became first the Me- 
chanics National Bank and then the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank and finally part of the great 
Chase National. 

In 1927 Mr. McGarrah resigned the chairmanship 
of the Chase National to accept, at a sacrifice, the post 
of chairman of the Reserve Bank of New York. 

Meantime, in 1924, he had become American mem- 
ber of the General Council of the German Reichsbank, 
established under the Dawes Plan. 

Both these offices he now resigns. 

So runs an outline of the story of one more American 
who has been called overseas for service. It is a correct 
story in its details. But only in its record of uninter- 
rupted labor and shrewd insight into the fundamentals 
of finance does it suggest the man himself: a quiet, 
accurate man, with an immense capacity for work, a 
good deal of imagination, a genuine dislike for head- 
lines, and a demonstrated willingness to give up private 
profit to put his experience and ability first at the dis- 
posal of his own government and then at the service of 
the world. 


Sugar Patriots 


FTER years of absence from the headlines, the 

Philippines are back in the news again, as a re- 

sult of the recent conversion of a number of American 

senators to a program of immediate and uncondi- 
tional independence. 

It is significant that this conversion dates from a dis- 
covery that certain American commercial interests 
would profit immensely from a high tariff slapped on 
Philippine sugar. In order to levy such a tariff, we 
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should first have to give the Philippines their in- 
dependence and so put them outside of our own 
country. It is this consideration which seems responsi- 
ble for the sudden emergence of so many Philippine 
patriots in Washington. 

There are a number of things we can do with the 
Philippines. The worst thing, and the most unfair, 
would be to give them their independence for the sake 
of ruining them. 

If the idea of independence interests the American 
Senate, then it would be wise to turn its thoughts in 
the direction of a new bill which has been prepared by 
Senator Cutting, a Republican, and Senator Hawes, 
a Democrat. 

This bill provides that the Philippines shall remain 
a part of the United States for the next five years, that 
they shall be given a new government under their 
own constitution in the meantime, and that at the 
end of five years the people of the islands shall be asked 
to decide by popular referendum whether they wish to 
remain under our protection or to go their own way, 
as we once promised them they might, when they were 
ready for self-government. 

If they should decide that they wish independence, 
then the Cutting-Hawes bill provides for a gradual 
transition in tariff duties, in order to enable their all- 
important sugar industry to accommodate itself to 
new conditions. 

For a period of one year after independence, the 
bill would permit free exchange of goods with the 
United States; in the second year it would levy on 
Philippine products 25 per cent of our general rates; 
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in the third year 50 per cent; in the fourth year 75 per 
cent; and after that the full rates of duty. 

This is a better plan, doing more credit to our honor 
and generosity, than the proposal either to hold the 
Philippines forever against their will or the new pro- 
posal to cast them off to-morrow. 


Rediscovering the Monroe Doctrine 
RECENT declaration by the State Department, 


happening to coincide with more exciting news, 
was buried in the inside pages of the newspapers. 
The theme of this declaration was a restatement of 
one of the most famous of all American dogmas—the 
Monroe Doctrine—and the declaration made by the 
State Department deserves far more attention than it 
has received. 

Like other dogmas honored by antiquity, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine has picked up various meanings and inter- 
pretations which it did not have when it was framed. 
Originally the Monroe Doctrine was simply a warning 
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to the European powers that “we should consider any 
attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety.” 

This declaration confined the Monroe Doctrine to a 
statement that the United States would not permit 
intervention by Europe south of the Rio Grande. It 
said nothing, however, about our own right. to inter- 
vene south of the Rio Grande. It was President Roose- 
velt who in 1904 enlarged the original declaration to 
include this right and declare it to be our privilege and 
duty to police the western hemisphere. 

What the State Department has done, in the present 
instance, has been to reéxamine the whole theory and 
history of the Monroe Doctrine, in order to ascertain 
whether this later addition can fairly be considered a 
legitimate outgrowth of the original declaration. The 
conclusion which it reaches is that the Roosevelt corol- 
lary is a wholly separate dogma and not part of the 
Monroe Doctrine itself. ““The Monroe Doctrine,” says 
the State Department’s memorandum, “states a case 
of the United States vs. Europe and not of the United 
States vs. Latin-America.” 

The effect of this decision is certain to be of large 
importance in the foreign policy of the United States. 
It will deprive us of the right in the future to say that 
we are intervening in Nicaragua or Haiti or San 
Domingo under sanction of the Monroe Doctrine. It 
will force us to justify our intervention on the merits 
of each case. It will protect the Monroe Doctrine 
against much of the bitter criticism which has been 
heaped upon it, as an “‘imperialistic’”’ dogma, through- 
out Central and South America. 

This is a statement of purposes which ought to make 
friends for us south of the Rio Grande. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the State Department’s new declaration 
has already had a more enthusiastic reception by the 
Latin-American press than any statement we have 
sent abroad in recent years. 


Trials Without Jury 
ROHIBITION continues to arouse in Washington 


the most spirited debate on a national issue since 
that on the Versailles Treaty. Hearings are held by 
Congress. Witnesses are summoned. Challenges are 
issued. Partisans on either side fly off the handle. The 
telegraph instruments at the capital click out columns 
of disputed views. 
By one set of men Congress is told that prohibition 
is the backbone of prosperity. By another set of men 
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Congress is told that prohibition is the ruination of the 
farmer, robbing him of a market for millions of dollars’ 
worth of grain. The same figures on crop production, 
the same figures on land values, the same figures on 
arrests for drunkenness, the same figures on deaths 
from alcoholism are quoted by rival champions as 
convincing proof of diametrically opposite conclusions. 
Meantime the one concrete suggestion recently tossed 
into the field of controversy, the suggestion of the 
President’s Law Enforcement Commission that jury 
trials be abolished in certain types of prohibition cases, 
seems to have been lost somewhere in a shuffle of 
resounding words. 

When the President’s Commission proposed this 
plan, most observers on the sidelines jumped to the 
conclusion that it had proposed something wholly 
novel. As a matter of fact, this same plan for trials 
without jury was proposed as early as the second year 
of prohibition—in April, 1921. It was eloquently advo- 
cated by United States Attorney Buckner before a 
committee of the Senate as early as April, 1926. It 
was embodied in a bill introduced in Congress by 
Senator Harris long before the President’s Commission 
held its first meeting. 

The fact of the matter is that this plan could be 
seen coming from a distance. For the staggering mass 
of prohibition cases called attention long ago to the 
congestion of the courts and warned Congress that it 
must reckon with an increasingly serious situation. 

The plan proposed may be unsatisfactory to Con- 
gress. There may be better plans. Such plans may 
emerge from the present series of hearings and dis- 
cussions. But the time is not far off when Congress 
must give the country one of two things: either more 
machinery or less law. There is no wisdom in dodging 
this choice between two fundamental courses. 


Needed—the Flexible Clause 
UR TARIFF bill, as finally passed and sent to 


President Hoover for his signature, must include 
a flexible clause, permitting the Executive to raise 
or lower duties, if it is to become law. Lacking that 
clause, it is the duty of Mr. Hoover to veto the entire 
measure, even though Congress has labored for con- 
siderably more than a year in drafting it. 
Developments that have occurred in the House as 
well as the Senate demonstrate beyond any doubt the 
necessity of giving the President the power to revise 
rates whenever necessary. Never has trading been so 
obvious as in the consideration of this particular 
measure. Its provisions, in considerable part, have 





been the result of effecting combinations rather than 
considering the actual needs of industry or agriculture. 

Unexampled schedules that the House wrote into 
the bill it passed some twelve months ago, increasing 
duties generally to higher levels than ever before, 
notwithstanding that the President recommended 
“limited revision only,” were the result of trades. 
Similarly, a trade brought into being the coalition 
that almost succeeded in putting through the Senate 
a bill giving record-breaking rates to agriculture and 
leaving industrial schedules approximately as they 
are in the present law. 

To carry the argument to its logical conclusion, it 
need only be said that trading has marked practically 
every important action taken during the closing weeks 
of the discussion in the Senate. But for deals made 
and understandings reached, the advance in the sugar 
duty and the transfer of cement from the free to the 
dutiable list, to cite only two examples, never would 
have been made. These and similar changes were the 
result of new combinations effected to displace the 
coalition, as it previously took control away from the 
Administration. The powerful got about what they 
wanted; the weak, however earnestly and convinc- 
ingly they pleaded, were ignored. 

The country can have no confidence in this sort of 
legislation. It is thoroughly disgusted with the whole 
proceeding. Its confidence can be restored only if the 
President is given the authority to correct mistakes 
made and rectify injustices done. Lacking such author- 
ity, the present law is preferable to the one proposed. 


Right to Veto Separate Items 
HE MANNER in which the two branches of Con- 


gress have handled the tariff legislation demon- 
strates conclusively that the President, whoever he 
may be and whatever his political affiliations, should 
have the right to veto separate items in each and every 
bill submitted to him for his approval or disapproval. 
Great as has been the need of such executive authority 
in all the years that have passed, it is greater to-day 
than ever before. Sound legislation in the future de- 
pends upon the granting of this power. 

At present, as heretofore, the Chief Executive has 
three alternatives whenever a bill is laid before him. 
He can approve it as a whole, allow it to become law 
without his signature, or veto it. Strength of character 
is revealed only when the Executive adopts the first 
or the last of the options; to resort to the other is an 
admission of weakness. 

Countless benefits would accrue to the country if 
the President could approve sections of a bill which 
are acceptable to him and disapprove of sections 
which are objectionable to him. It is unfair to compel 
him to weigh the good and the bad in every measure 
submitted to him and to make him accept sections to 
which he objects and which he believes may be harm- 
ful to the country solely because the other sections 
must become law. 
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Let him have the power to differentiate. It can be 
done without infringing on the prerogatives of Con- 
gress, for that body would retain the authority to 
accept or override his individual vetoes, as it has the 
power to-day to pass on any veto he may write of any 
bill in its entirety. 


Communism in the United States 


ARADES and riots during recent weeks, osten- 
sibly over unemployment, have given the Com- 
munists their inning on the front pages of the 
newspapers. This is what they wanted. But there is no 
sign that they have succeeded in arousing more than 
passing interest. The most striking fact about the 
Communist demonstrations of 1930 is not the Com- 
munists themselves but the refusal of the country to 
become alarmed, as it became alarmed in 1917 and 
1918, by threats of a Communist offensive. 
For this difference in attitude there are several 
valid reasons. For one thing, the Bolshevist revolution 
in Russia is no longer new. We have had ten years in 





which to acquire a perspective on the importance of 
its threats to overturn the world. For another thing, 
we have had ten years in which to observe the efforts 
of the Communists to make inroads in the United 
States, and the result is not impressive. 

For these ten years have shown three things which 
are more important in gauging the strength of Amer- 
ican communism than riot headlines in the news- 
papers. 

In the first place, they have shown the tendency of 
the Communist movement in this country to break 
apart rather than to coalesce. Instead of one Commu- 
nist party in the United States there are now three 
Communist parties, all claiming to be “official” and 
all assailing one another as vigorously as they assail 
capitalism itself. 

In the second place, these ten years have witnessed 
a decline in the strength of the radical wing, which 
admittedly takes its orders straight from Moscow. 
From thirty-five thousand members in 1918 this wing 
has dropped to below ten thousand in 1930. 

In the third place, there is impressive evidence of 
the failure of communism to make headway in the 
ranks of union labor. It is in the garment trades that 
the Communists are most active. For a short time 
they had control of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. They have lost this control. And 
they have failed entirely to capture the other great 
union in the garment trades—the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers—despite the fact that many of its mem- 
bers are Socialists and many are Russian-born. 
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HILE Communists in the United States have 

been doing their best to exploit unemploy- 
ment, Communists in Russia have had their share of 
the headlines as a result of the war declared by the 
Soviets upon the Russian churches. Various edicts 
circumscribing the authority of church bodies have 
been issued. A number of Russian priests have been 
arrested. Church property has been confiscated in 
many instances. Meantime the policy of the Soviet 
government has drawn sharp protests from the leaders 
of religious groups in Europe and America. 

There is a latent conflict between communism and 
religion which furnishes material for such a struggle 
as is now taking place in Russia. Communism distrusts 
religion, fears its power to command the peasants’ 
loyalty, and regards it as a formidable rival. The Bol- 
sheviks have never concealed their dislike of the 
churches. On various occasions their propaganda has 
exalted atheism, and long ago they wrote on the stat- 
ute books of their red Russia laws which would have 
driven the churches out of existence had they been 
enforced. It is only recently, however, that the Soviet 
government has attempted to apply some of its more 
drastic regulations. Its reason for this action, oddly 
enough, seems to have been less a matter of religion 
than of economics. 

Food has been scarce in Russia during the spring 
months. The Soviets wished to “‘collectivize” the land, 
throw many of the farms together, and introduce 
large-scale methods of production. This policy brought 
them into conflict with the peasants. The peasants 
turned to the churches for support. Accordingly, over 
the heads of the peasants the government struck out 
at the churches. 

This is the explanation of the outbreak of the 
present struggle suggested by the most experienced 
American correspondents now in Moscow. It pictures a 
government which has resorted to strong methods 
not because it is strong but because, in relation to the 
fundamental problem of production on the farms, this 
government is weak. 


Reapportionment and the Census 


HANGES will be made not only in the represen- 
tation in Congress but in the membership of the 
Electoral College as a result of the decennial census 
now in progress. The totals in each instance will be 
the same as they have been for the past twenty years, 
due to the fact that the law authorizing the census 
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stipulates that there shall be no increase in the present 
membership of the national House of Representatives; 
but the changes will affect the individual states. 

If official estimates are accurate—a question that 
cannot be definitely answered for eight months yet— 
seventeen states will suffer losses both in the House 
and the Electoral College, due to shifts in population 
that have taken place. Twelve states will lose one 
member each—Alabama, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont, and Virginia; 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, and Mississippi will lose 
two each; and Missouri, three. 

On the other hand, eleven states will increase their 
representation: Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, and Washington, one each; 
New Jersey and Texas, two each; Ohio, three; Michi- 
gan, four; and California, six. 

The coming reapportionment is of exceptional im- 
portance, because no change in the basis of represen- 
tation has been made in almost a score of years, one 
Congress after another having failed to act on the 
returns of the census of 1920, notwithstanding the 
Constitutional requirement to do so. Failure to act 
was due originally to differences incident to whether 
the membership of the House should be increased 
and, after agreement was reached to keep the member- 
ship at its present total of 435, to the fact that House 
and Senate were at loggerheads over methods to be 
pursued. 

The unexampled situation thus presented has de- 
prived more than thirteen million people of fair and 
equitable representation for years. The last reappor- 
tionment, made in 1911, allocated the 435 members 
among the 48 states to represent 91,641,197 people; 
the population in 1920, exclusive of the District of 
Columbia, was 105,271,200. 

Although the census of a decade ago revealed that 
for the first time the majority of the people lived in 
cities and towns of a certain size, rather than in the 
rural districts, no change was effected. The census 
now in progress not only will show an increase in 
population to approximately 120,000,000 but will 
emphasize, it is believed, the trend from rural sections 
to urban centers. 

But for the reapportionment that will be made 
effective in the elections of 1932, more than thirty 
millions of people would be subjected to legislation 
without fair representation in what is considered the 
most representative legislative body in the world. A 
dangerous precedent has been set by recent Con- 
gresses in ignoring a highly important Constitutional 
requirement. The precedent should not be repeated. 


Branch and Chain Banking 
LTHOUGH ignoring the advice of President 


Hoover to appoint a joint commission to bring 
the study of banking down to date, Congress, through 
constituted committees, has initiated an investigation 
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of branch and chain banking. The hearings now in 
progress can result in little more than an assembling 
of facts at this session, leaving to the new body to be 
elected next November the task of drafting the regu- 
latory legislation that must be enacted, if control of 
credit is not to be dangerously concentrated. 

An important task confronting Congress is to es- 
tablish a balance between chain and branch banking. 
Chain banking has spread rapidly since the enact- 
ment of the McFadden law. Although official figures 
are lacking, unofficial reports show that no less than 
273 chains are being operated in 39 states. They com- 
prise 1,858 banks and have resources of $12,275,390,- 
000. 

Branch banking also is growing. Of the 25,115 state 
and national banks, 818 are operating 3,440 branches. 
Only 1,078 of the branches, however, are outside the 
home city of the parent bank. 

Notwithstanding that the totals are relatively small 
as compared with other large countries—particularly 
Great Britain, where five London banks, with eight 
thousand branches, dominate banking in the Empire— 
the developments present new problems which must 
be solved. 

Eminent authorities differ over what action should 
be taken, but no sound objection can be made to the 
assertion that regulation is highly desirable. One of 
the fundamentals of the American credit system is 
threatened; namely, that credit which is based upon 
banking deposits should be controlled by persons 
within those areas which furnish the deposits and thus 
be subject to the restraints of local interest and public 
opinion in those areas. 

The assembling of data dealing with the develop- 
ment cannot be hurried. The congressional committees 
should proceed methodically and thoroughly. Wise 
legislation can be enacted only if all the facts are 
brought out and assimilated. Then, but not until then, 
should the present law be amended, or a new law 
drafted to meet existing conditions. 


The Plight of Country Banks 


NY banking legislation Congress may enact 

should take into consideration the plight of 
banks in all rural sections of the country. The nine- 
year period ending last December 3lst witnessed 
5,640 bank failures with aggregate deposits of $1,721,- 
000,000 contributed by more than seven million de- 
positors. 

The failures noted are spread over all the years, 
with the situation as serious to-day as at any time 
during the period. For instance, the failures last year 
totaled 640, with 131 more recorded during the first 
six weeks of 1930. 

No less than 92 per cent of the failures have been of 
small banks in places having less than 10,000 popu- 
lation—an extremely important fact considering that 
more than four fifths of all the 24,912 incorporated 
banks in the country are located in small towns. 
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Many causes are given for these failures: mis- 
management, incompetent or criminal management, 
deflation, robbery, droughts, insect pests, decline in 
the cattle market, drop in the price of wheat, and so 
on. Important though these factors may have been, 
they were little more than contributory. 

Perhaps the basic reason can be found in the great 
economic and social changes which have occurred in 
recent years, witnessing a revolution in the methods 
of transportation and communication in rural dis- 
tricts which have drawn local communities, heretofore 
economically and socially independent, close to the 
larger cities and making it impossible for the country 
bank to gain the diversification in banking which was 
possible a few decades ago. 

Congress must address itself to this basic reason. 
Various remedies have been proposed, among them 
compulsory insurance for the shareholders’ liability, 
a minimum capitalization of $100,000, voluntary 
codperation between small and large banks, and better 
management. It is the duty of Congress to determine 
which of the remedies will work the most satisfactorily. 
For additional failures, which seem inevitable with- 
out legislation, must be reduced to a minimum. 


Dead Legislation 
EW JERSEY’S Senate distinguished itself re- 


cently by reversing the usual process of law- 
making. Instead of putting a new sheaf of laws on the 
statute books it repealed a set of old ones. At a single 
clip, in fact, it repealed a thousand laws so ancient and 
so obsolete that they dealt with such affairs as colonial 
land grants and wampum for the Indians. 

One year ago we referred in these columns to the 
vast mass of legislation which clutters the books of 
every community in this country. Two million laws 
now govern us. Our Federal, state, and municipal as- 
semblies add forty thousand annually. Inevitably in 
this labyrinth of legislation there are laws which grow 
old and out of date, laws which outlive their usefulness, 
laws which stand as mute testimonials to some crusade 
which has long since been forgotten. 

It would be a healthy thing, we suggested a year 
ago, if the state legislatures of the country would delve 
into this mass of legislation and weed out the laws 
which are no good. It was not merely a sense of neat- 
ness which prompted this suggestion; it was a sense of 
public order. For the presence of these dead laws on 
the statute books is mischievous. It forces people to 
set themselves above some laws arbitrarily, and 
that is an undesirable process. There is no use in 
encouraging it by keeping alive old laws which cannot 
be and will not be enforced. 

New Jersey has gone about the business of repeal in 
Precisely the right fashion. A commission has been 
created by the legislature. This commission is devoting 
several years to a patient study of existing legislation. 
It reports back dead laws which ought to be re- 
Pealed. It reports back live laws which ought to be 
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revised. It reports back whole families of related 
statutes which ought to be consolidated. 

If such a commission were now at work in every 
state the result might be impressive. A really thorough 
revision of the public law would serve notice on all 
concerned that we had begun at last to take the 
business of lawmaking seriously. 


The Era of Direct Communication 
HE IMPOSSIBLE in the matter of long-distance 


communication has been achieved with the ex- 
tension of international telephoning, both by wire 
and radio, the most significant of all developments 
as regards future possibilities. 

The only international services of less than a dec- 
ade ago were restricted in Europe to main circuits from 
London to Paris, Brussels, and Amsterdam; while the 
United States was connected with only Canada and 
Cuba. To-day, in contrast, connections reach to most 
of the world, including practically all European 
countries, Mexico, and South America. 

Development of direct radio communication is 
equally startling. Only a few weeks ago, Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd participated in a two-way conver- 
sation from far-off New Zealand with Adolph L. 
Ochs in Schenectady, N. Y., spanning ten thousand 
miles of space. Although the experiment was only 
partly successful, it produced the information that 
the United States is in direct radio communication 
with more than thirty countries. 

More and more circuits are being established. 
Direct operation between Shanghai and San Fran- 
cisco will start in June. Before the year ends systems 
will be set up between the United States, Russia, and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

Cable facilities are being expanded, notwithstand- 
ing the ever increasing use being made of the ether. 
The world’s cable mileage now totals approximately 
363,000 nautical miles, of which American companies 
are operating nearly 96,000, or 26 per cent. 

Because of the important position the United States 
has attained in world affairs, and its growth as a trad- 
ing nation, tremendous use is being made of the fa- 
cilities. For example, a single export house dispatched 
eight thousand ten-letter words in three weeks last 
fall. 

Exceptionally low rates have been established by 
the American communication companies. A night 
letter containing a minimum of twenty-five words can 
be sent from this country to any destination in Great 
Britain for $1.50, or at the rate of six cents a word, 
while week-end messages can be transmitted for five 
cents a word. 

The importance communications have assumed in 
our modern economic, political, and social life makes 
it highly desirable that a Federal commission on 
communications be created. Other nations are 
strengthening their position in the communication 
field; this country must protect its interests. 
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FEW years ago the men of America simul- 
EN taneously discarded suspenders and those 

easy-to-slip-on shoes which were known to 
S past generations as Congress gaiters. To 
the man in the street this meant nothing more than a 
change in fashions. To the manufacturers of elastic 
webbing it meant shutting down factories, laying off 
employees, serious depression if not ruin to a business 
which, while not one of the major industries, was 
nevertheless of considerable proportions. Not only 
was the American market closed, apparently, against 
further production of webbing, but it was unable to 
absorb stocks already on hand. 

In this emergency the webbing manufacturers got 
together. ‘“We must find new products for our fac- 
tories,” they agreed. “‘We must try to restore the 
galluses, if not the gaiters, to popular favor. But in 
the meantime we must find a market for our stocks on 
hand, in some part of the world where people still 
wear em.” 

How to do that was a problem to which the answer 
was not instantly apparent. None of the companies 
concerned was big enough to send a staff of salesmen 
into the export field on its own account. And the 
Sherman Antitrust Act prohibited combinations be- 
tween business rivals. 

The webbing people had reached this seeming 
impasse when one of their members called in an ex- 
pert on exports. “You must organize an export as- 
sociation under the Webb-Pomerene Act,” said the 
expert. Like most other American business men, even 
to-day, few of those present had ever heard of the 
Export Trade Act, usually called by the names of its 
sponsors in Congress, the late Senator Pomerene, of 
Ohio, and Representative Webb, of Iowa. And of those 
who knew of its existence, fewer still were more than 
vaguely aware of its provisions. 











Carte Blanche Since 1918 


The webbing manufacturers were amazed to learn 
that under the Export Trade Act, which had been on 
the statute books of the United States since 1918, they 
could do anything and everything that was forbidden 
by the antitrust laws. They could combine for joint 
marketing, for the maintenance of central informatien 
bureaus, for any other imaginable purpose to serve 
which they might conceivably want to operate jointly. 
Most important of all, they could combine legally to 
ix prices! 

“Only for foreign trade, however, gentlemen,” the 
expert warned them. “ You must continue to compete 











Where Germany’s guns were made. A 
5,000-ton hydraulic press in the Krupp 
works at Essen, center of a network of 
railways in the coal and iron districts. 


in the domestic market, if you don’t want the At- 
torney General and the Federal Trade Commission 
on your necks. But so long as your combination does 
not affect the domestic market for your product you 
can combine to your heart’s content.” 

With the help of the expert they organized the 
American Webbing Manufacturers Export Associa- 
tion. It has its trade secrets, like every other business 
organization, so it would be improper, even if I knew 
them, to tell the details of how and where this legalized 
webbing trust found the foreign markets it was looking 
for, and succeeded not only in getting rid of surplus 
stocks then on hand but in building up a continuing 
and growing market in other countries for American- 
made elastic webbing. Meanwhile its individual mem- 
bers were carrying on a campaign in this country which 
has brought suspenders back into favor and developed 
other uses for their product. 

Elastic webbing is, of course, a minor factor in the 
growing export trade of the United States, which 
reached a total of more than five billion dollars in 1928 
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and which in the first nine months of 1929, the figures 
for which are just now available, showed an increase of 
more than eight per cent over the corresponding period 
of the previous year. And the fifty-seven export as- 
sociations organized so far under the Webb-Pomerene 
Law are still, it must be conceded, a minor factor in 
the total volume of exports. 

But while the average increase in all American 
exports is running at eight per cent a year, the increase 
in exports in the comparatively few commodities in- 
cluded in the existing export associations is running 
at an annual rate of more than twenty-five per cent. 
From about $150,000,000 of foreign business done by 
such associations in 1923 the volume had increased to 
$371,000,000 in 1927 and to more than $476,000,000 
in 1928; for 1929 it promises to top $600,000,000 when 
all the reports are in. 

Those figures will grow faster from now on, in all 
likelihood. They represent to-day only about twelve 
per cent of our total volume of exports, but the larger 
industries of the United States have awakened only 
within the past year or two to the value of the export 
association as a weapon with which to fight the 
European cartels in the world struggle for foreign 
markets. Indeed, it is only within the past two or three 
years that American industry as a whole has become 
alive to the importance of developing our foreign 
trade as a permanent and calculated part of our pro- 
gram of production. 

“Export trade” to the American business man has 
meant, in the past, chiefly a means of getting rid ot 
surplus stocks in periods of overproduction. Every 
business depression in America has been accompanied 
by frenzied and often not very intelligent efforts to 
break into foreign markets, to dump at any price 


Essen in 1800, ten years before Friedrich 
Krupp started the business which his son, 
Alfred, brought to greatness. The drows- 
ing town shown here was stiil ruled by the 
abbess of an ancient Benedictine nunnery. 
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American manufacturers, al- 
though prevented at home by antitrust 
and restraint-of-trade laws, can unite 
in fixing prices on goods for export. 
This method, apparently little known 
to business men, can be successfully ap- 
plied in meeting European competition. 


surpluses which could not at the time be consumed in 
the States. This does not apply to certain of our 
staple products, of course, production and prices of 
which depend upon the foreign demand. Wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco are distinctly international commodities. 
Their producers in America must keep the foreign 
market in mind all the time. But in most other lines 
we have been “‘in-and-outers” in the export business. 

We made a great splurge in the foreign-trade field 
immediately after the war. We had great factories, en- 
larged for wartime production, and almost unimpaired 
man power, and everybody in the world owed us 
money and was crying for commodities which we alone 
were in a position to produce. It looked like a golden 
opportunity—and would have been except that no- 
body, practically speaking, had any money to pay us 
with! That and the fact that we, again speaking 
broadly of American bankers and business men in 
general, didn’t know a thing about the export business. 

Those who can remember ten years back will recall 
the tremendous crash in credits in 1920-21. A large 
part of that was due to the inability of foreign buyers 
to pay for the goods they had bought from America. 
One great New York banking house financed an export 
company whose business grew so fast that it toppled of 
its own weight, with losses into the hundreds of mil- 
lions, when the blow-off came. There were hundreds 
of minor tragedies of similar nature. The result was to 
give the very word “‘export”’ a black eye in the minds 
of bankers and investors, to impel American business 
men who had been contemplating the invasion of the 
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foreign-trade field to pull in their horns and concen- 
trate on the domestic market; and our export trade 
seemed in a fair way to lapse back into its precarious 
prewar “in-and-out” status. 

For Europe was letting no grass grow under its feet. 
Great Britain and Germany lived by export trade, 
France and Italy to a lesser extent were dependent 
upon it. They knew the game. They had to; their 
economic lives depended upon it. As their currency 
and credit situations began to become more stable 
they turned again to the export field with greater 
determination than ever before. 


Production and Demand 


And in all but a few commodity lines the United 
States practically withdrew from the world markets 
during the three or four years following 1921. Except 
for such raw materials as only this country could 
supply, and certain manufactured goods for which 
for various reasons the foreign demand is auto- 
matic, American business began to concentrate again 
upon the building up’ of the home market and the 
expansion of facilities to supply the domestic de- 
mand. 

In these nine years we have developed in the United 
States a new and unheard-of economic system, based 
upon three major premises. These are, first, that 
every additional mechanical horsepower placed at the 
disposal of the worker through automatic machines 
increases his output by a degree which permits an in- 
crease of wages and a reduction of working hours while 
at the same time the cost of the commodity is reduced. 
That is simple mathematics. 

The second premise is that increased wages plus 
added leisure time, when thus accompanied by a re- 
duction in commodity prices, tend to make our own 
wage workers the principal consumers of the goods 
which they make. That is no longer a theory. With the 
aid of our system of credit purchases we have proved 
that it works in practice—up to now. 

But the third major premise of our new economics 
remains to be demonstrated. It is that this process ot 
consuming our own output by constantly raising 
wages, reducing costs, and shortening the working day 
can continue indefinitely. 


Is There a Saturation Point? 


There are those who speak with apparent authority 
on both sides of that unsettled question. Some com- 
pare our present situation with the historic attempt 
of the man who tried to lift himself over the fence by 
pulling up on his own bootstraps. Others point to 
Thackeray’s classic example of the country where the 
inhabitants all made their living by taking in one an- 
other’s washing. We have not yet reached the coming 
crisis, but it seems clear that somewhere ahead of 
us there lies a saturation point where production will 
have overtaken every possible domestic demand, 
however stimulated. Yet we cannot slacken production 
without destroying the entire system, which depends, 
as I have tried to point out, upon keeping everybody 
at work at high wages and inducing their recipients to 
put those wages back into circulation as speedily as 
possible. 


MAY 


Which brings us back to the export market and the 
export association. 

Manifestly, we could go on enlarging our production 
indefinitely if we had the whole world to sell in. The 
saturation point would be so far in the future that we 
could ignore it, at least for a generation or two. But 
when a few farsighted American producers began to 
try to reénter the export field after the debacle of 1921 
they found that Europe was back in the game, stronger 
than ever. Instead of national competition our ex- 
porters discovered that they were facing international 
competition. 

Before the war the German cartels, or trusts, were 
the strongest factor in the development of Germany’s 
export trade. Since the war cartels have taken on an 
international aspect. Great Britain and France have 
been drawn into them. Some of the strongest combina- 
tions of industrial interests in the world to-day are 
international cartels in which those nationals who were 
engaged in a war to the death only a dozen years ago 
are banded together to control the world markets in 
their respective products. It makes one wonder what 
the war was all about to learn that France, having re- 
captured Alsace with its potash deposits, has combined 
with Germany to fix the price of potash to the farmers 
of the United States! 


Competing With European Cartels 


That the menace of the international cartel is re- 
garded seriously by our government is indicated in a 
letter sent out last November by the Department of 
Commerce—one of many such warnings. 

“Determined efforts on the part of foreign cartels 
as well as individual manufacturers to increase their 
sales quotas in competitive markets at the expense of 
our exporters make it imperative that American firms 
look to their laurels,” says the Department’s com- 
munication to business men. “‘The tendency of some 
exporters has been to rely on only a few foreign 
markets, some of which are becoming increasingly 
difficult. Many have lost sight of the fact that there 
are numerous regions of the world which have made 
amazing advancement in recent years, and that the 
economic life of many countries has been revolution- 
ized—utterly transformed. There are constantly 
growing commercial opportunities which do not in 
the least involve poaching upon or raiding the old 
trade precincts.” 

Europe and the European cartels know as much 
about these new fields of trade as we do—more, in 
fact. They are dividing the world markets among 
themselves: such a territory to England, this to Ger- 
many, that to France; a given percentage in another 
field apportioned to each exporting nation. 

The only permanently effective competition which 
the United States can offer to the cartels is the export 
trade association. Under the Webb-Pomerene Act 
we can have our own cartels. They can compete with 
those of Europe with the power of a united group of 
producers behind them. They can combine in the 
foreign field with the cartels of Europe and get 
a share of the world markets without disastrous 
competition. 

They not only can do these things, but they are 
doing them—and doing them successfully. 
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One of the machine shops of the Krupp plant at Essen. Woodcut decorations by courtesy of Henry Albert Phillips. 


Sporadic, “‘in-and-out” competition in the export 
business has never worried the European combina- 
tions very much. Every time American business has 
withdrawn from a given field it has helped the British 
or German exporters to intrench themselves more 
firmly against the next assault. But they are beginning 
to take the competition of the export trade association 
seriously. 

During the world war a considerable market was 
built up in Central and South America by United 
States exporters of a certain important line of indus- 
trial chemicals. When I visited London in 1921 the 
head of one of the big British chemical companies 
expressed the British view of our efforts. “You folks 
aren't really serious,” he said. “You Americans don’t 
expect to keep those markets; you never have been 
able to, and you won’t keep them now.” 

But it happened that this time we were serious. The 
export association which the chemical industry had 
formed, one of the first under the Webb-Pomerene 
Act, was in the field. It gave the British a new kind 
of competition. For the first time, the British chemical 
manufacturers’ pool had to compete with an organized 
American pool. Price-cutting to the point of actual 
loss was indulged in by both sides. Finally the British 
group sent two representatives to New York to talk 
business with the export association. It probably was 
the first time in the history of commerce that British 
interests admitted that they could not hold their own 
against America in export trade. 

They had a proposal to make. In effect they said: 
“We finally recognize that you are serious. We rec- 
ognize that you are meeting a fair degree of success. 
We haven’t been able to get our old trade back, even 
by cutting prices. Let’s quit fighting and divide this 
business among ourselves on a fair basis that will be 
profitable to all.” 

Under the Webb-Pomerene Act the American 
chemical manufacturers could legally enter into such 





an international price-fixing, trade-apportioning agree- 
ment, and they did so. The trade war was ended, the 
proportion of business allotted to each group in each 
country agreed upon. All misunderstandings, big 
and little, have been adjusted satisfactorily as they 
arose, between the British cartel and the American 
export association. 

Similar has been the experience of many of the 
other Webb-Pomerene associations, particularly those 
whose membership controls the bulk of American pro- 
duction of the commodity around which the associa- 
tion is formed. Some have discovered that by uniting 
their foreign sales under one management and by not 
competing with one another in the export field, they 
can present a strong enough front to European com- 
petition to gain and hold their reasonable share of the 
business, without making terms to the cartel. Other 
American export associations have formed their own 
international cartels. 


With Uncle Sam’s Approval 


The Steel Export Association was formed in 1928, 
with most of the important steel producers of America 
in its membership. Instead of battling one another for 
foreign business, Bethlehem, U. S. Steel Corporation, 
and some of the rest now present a solid front to the 
British-German-French steel cartel. Here again, the 
matter of agreements between American and Euro- 
pean organizations, apportioning the foreign field 
territorially and by percentages, is something which is 
talked of among themselves by steel men but which 
comes under the heading of trade secrets not to be 
disclosed to the public. But so long as such agreements 
do not affect the price to the American consumer, 
Uncle Sam holds that they are none of his concern. 

Export associations registered at the Department 
of Commerce under the Webb-Pomerene Act now 

(Continued on Page 115) 








The Small-town Doctor Talks 
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To FREEMAN TILDEN 


’LL TELL YOU first how I happened to 
come to this town to practice medicine, 
because when you know why I picked this 
spot out of the thousands of places that 
might seem just as desirable, you will already know 
something about me and my attitude toward life. 

A young doctor, fresh from his hospital interneship, 
may have his location all hand-picked for him, for 
social, business, or family reasons. But there are plenty 
of young hopefuls like myself who, having been fully 
qualified to cure the world of its ills, are in some 
doubt as to just where in the world to begin. Where is 
that happy municipality of prosperous, prompt-paying 
citizens where one more doctor is needed to make the 
roster full? 

I started out on this hunt one day with half a dozen 
places on my list. I knew in general the part of the 
country I wanted to locate in, but the particularity of 
the problem was in a dense fog. It was fourteen years 
ago this month. The World War was in full swing. 
The United States was not nationally involved, but 
the effect of the war was obvious in the busy factories, 
the high wages, the increase in luxuries on every side, 
the feverish building operations, and the rapid multi- 
plication of those mushroom industries that came to 
be known as “war babies.” 

The first place I visited was in the midst of a tre- 
mendous boom. There were many factories there 
capable of being converted into munition plants— 
you remember what that meant. Fortunes were being 
made, workmen were flocking in and paying fabulous 
rents for wretched habitations. Overpopulation with 
its attendant faulty hygiene, added to the bodily ills 
that come to people when they suddenly have more 
money than they have been used to spending, made 
the town look like a perfect place for a young physician 
to hang out his neat gilt sign. 





Passing Up a Boom Town 


Also, in this town lived a staunch friend of my 
family, a man of real importance and influence. He 
urged me not to travel a step farther. “This place 
was made for you and you for it!” he exclaimed. “‘T’ll 
introduce you to the right people. Good locations are 
hard to get, but I'll see that you have one. Just hang 
up your hat. You came at the right time. This town 
is going to be a world-beater.” 

He told me how Jonesville was fairly reeking with 
wealth. But even as he was talking to me I made up 
my mind that I was not going to settle in Jonesville. 


I had seen the town, and I didn’t like it. It looked to 
me like a crude, soulless place that had suddenly 
drawn a prize in the lottery and had decked itself out 
in expensive clothes that it didn’t know how to wear. 
The teeming factory operatives looked like the kind 
that float, not stick. There were evidences that along 
with some desirable immigration had come a great 
deal not so desirable. In the end I passed it up. 


Selecting a Suitable Berth 


The next town I visited pleased me better. I liked 
its quiet streets, its rows of neat houses, its few pros- 
perous but not overextended factories, and the general 
look of decent comfort. But investigation convinced 
me that it had too many doctors already for the size 
of the place, and there were no near-by outlying places 
on which to draw for practice. I passed Excelsior by 
reluctantly. 

I left Excelsior early in the afternoon and just be- 
fore dark arrived in this town. Believe me or not, when 
I stepped off the train I had a feeling that this was 
“Gt.” Lleft my bags at the station and walked up Main 
Street. I noticed that there were three trolley tracks 
on this main thoroughfare. This puzzled me for a while; 
then it dawned on me that it must mean that there 
was an interurban traction coming in from the outer 
country. That pleased me. I knew that a young doctor 
often gets his start from “‘suburban” practice, partly 
because the older doctors begin to shun these long 
rides after they get successful. I walked around for 
an hour. It had grown dark, but the place was well 
lighted. 

I made some inquiries about the industries of the 
place. There was only one, a small factory, that had 
gone over to war work. The rest were highly prosper- 
ous, of course, on account of war conditions, but they 
were industries which seemed likely to go on regard- 
less of conditions. They employed a high-grade lot of 
help. You may consider that I was showing more of a 
business than a professional sense in thinking of these 
things. Very well: I was brought up in a more or less 
businesslike atmosphere, and it was only natural 
for me to figure out where my living was coming from. 
You can regard a doctor as a public servant or a 
utility or even—as I’m afraid some folks do—a pure 
philanthropist; but consider him what you will, he 
must eat. 

I had three more places on my list, but I threw it 
away. I went over to the post office, a new and fine 
building. A little down the street was a motion-picture 
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THE SMALL-TOWN 


theater. Directly across the street was an office 
building, not ornamental but sound. And there was a 
suite vacant. Within an hour I had hired it—and here 
I am to-day. I remember saying to myself, ‘‘ Across 
from the post office, and a picture theater just below. 
Most people go to the post office, and many go to this 
theater. I reckon this location is about right.” 

I have said, ‘Here I am to-day.” I should have 
said, “‘Here we are to-day.” We are a family of six. 
This town is home for my four children. There may 
be plenty of places in the United States that are as 
good places to bring up children, but there are none 
better. Many towns our size have more very wealthy 
people; I don’t know of one that has a finer average of 
comfort, and of intelligence as well. There are poor 
people, yes. Between you and me, sometimes when I 
look over my books and send out “another statement” 
it seems as though we must have very poor people 
indeed. But I know that’s not so—relatively. People 
living beyond their income we have, but what town 
hasn’t? As that brings me to the matter of collections, 
I may as well talk of that right now. 

I suppose everybody knows that doctors’ collections 
are slow. I dare say Hippocrates and Galen may have 
complained that they couldn’t “‘get in” the money 
due them. As long ago as when I used to read Puck, 
the comic weekly, in the barber’s chair as a boy there 
were jokes about the doctor and his slow-pay patients. 

The infinite variety of things now being bought 
on the installment plan, compared with other days, 
has not helped the doctor to get his fees, I assure you. 
In the competition for his patient’s dollar the doctor 
runs a bad second, if not sixteenth. The doctor’s bill 
is for service rendered. If you don’t pay, the doctor can 
hardly call at your house with an express wagon and 
take that service away from you. But the man that 
sold you your radio receiver can recover it. 


Slow-Pay Patients 


I’m not scolding about this. I’m merely trying to 
philosophize about it. My experience is that people, 
most people, intend to pay their bills. They get way- 
laid by pretty things in shop windows or by door 
solicitors, and we doctors have to wait. It hurts people 
to pay for “dead horses,” and our bills are in that cat- 
egory. Time dulls the memory of the urgent need for 
service that existed. Sometimes a renewed attack of 
the old pain will remind a patient that his former bill 
is unpaid. It is one of the humors of the profession that 
a man will telephone his physician, holding the re- 
ceiver to his ear with one hand and hastily writing a 
tardy check with the other. 

I ought not leave this subject of the doctor’s eco- 
nomic relation with his patients without paying my 
tribute to that little sturdy band of townsfolk who 
have the wit to realize that the doctor needs income 
as much as the grocer, and who consequently treat 
his statement with the same consideration accorded a 
charge for flour, sugar, and canned goods. And my 
tribute also to those old-fashioned souls who, at the 
end of a visit, get out a pocketbook and say, “‘ Well, 
now I want to pay you.” There are still some left in 
my town. When this independent, self-sustaining spirit 
is altogether gone from the world I shall be glad to be 
out of it. It’ll be an interesting but a precarious place. 
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Some of the men who were in my class in college 
are now practicing in just such towns as mine, some 
are in the big cities, and some have disappeared from 
view as though they had never gone to medical school 
at all. I often compare my situation with that of the 
fellows who chose to locate in the big cities like Chicago 
and New York. I have asked myself the question, 
“Other things being equal—talent being equal— 
which doctors are superior: those in the big cities or 
those who practice in country towns and small cities?” 
It may sound like self-assertion to say so, but I think 
the country-town doctor is the better man. Oh, of 
course there are exceptions, but I am talking of the 
rank and file of us. 


The Doctor in the City 


I will give my reasons. The doctor in a city block of 
apartment houses, or even in a big suburban district, 
is not in a position to get the hospital experience that 
we get. He is a pretty small minnow in a big pond. 
Unless he has some special way to introduce himself, he 
can cool his heels a long time around the great city 
hospitals without seeing much happen. How is it with 
us? I am at our local hospital every morning. I am 
hardly ever without a patient there; there are not so 
many of us that we can’t witness any interesting oper- 
ation we want to see; we are constantly exchanging 
experiences and asking one another’s judgment. 

We have more time for study than our brothers in 
the cities. I don’t mean merely that we have fewer 
emergencies to deal with, of the kind that come ringing 
at the bell, but in our leisure we have fewer distrac- 
tions and entertainments. And finally, those of us who 
live and practice on the outskirts—call it ‘‘the sticks” 
if you want to—are forced to rely on our own resources 
and to develop them. They talk about the “‘good old 
country doctor who would get up and harness his horse 
at two A. M. and drive fifteen miles in the snow”—and 
they are right. He was a good doctor, regardless of 
his faults and limitations. The thing that made him 
good was experience; and after all, experience counts. 

It was the thing to sneer at “the old country doctor” 
a few years back. Perhaps the younger men, fresh from 
laboratory work and full of information that would 
have astounded the old knights of the buffalo robe, did 
most of the sneering. But the young men have a way 
of becoming middle-aged, and of finding out that the 
new methods don’t always supplant old ones. I value 
my modern training beyond words. I am thrilled by 
the beautiful technique that laboratory work has 
given us. But I don’t forget that the old fellows, with 
their background of experience, knew a thing or two. 


Knights of the Buffalo Robe 


In referring—perhaps a little boastfully—to the 
country doctor as compared with his city brother, I 
forgot to mention one point that to me is the most 
important of all. I can’t see how any doctor in a great, 
kaleidoscopic city population can get the huge satis- 
faction that we small-city doctors get out of our in- 
timate relationship with our patients. I’ve been here 
fourteen years, which isn’t such a long time; yet I can’t 
go down Main Street without seeing boys and girls, 
some almost ready to enter high school, some still in 
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perambulators, who are “my” children. Our popula- 
tion changes little. You see our town within a pretty 
small field of the microscope, and these youngsters at 
whose birth I have assisted are growing up all around 
me. Most of them know me. I’ve seen many of them 
through the diseases of childhood. Very likely they’re 
not so much interested in me as I am in them—that’s 
all right, that’s life. Now, with the exception of a few 
of his most intimate families, how in the world is the 
city physician going to establish any such relationship 
as this? Perhaps he does; but I don’t understand how. 


Tactless M.D.’s Don’t Last Long 


The doctor’s position in a town like this—or any- 
where, for that matter—is a peculiar one, and a deli- 
cate one in some respects. We make our living out of 
the physical woes of others, so to speak. That is a 
delicate enough position to begin with, isn’t it? It is 
perfectly natural for people, I imagine, to suspect 
that we fairly dote on epidemics, accidents, and com- 
munity ill health. Perhaps it would be useless for me 
to tell most people that my feeling is that there is 
plenty of ill health in the world without my wishing 
for any more. Yet the truth is that any reputable 
physician delights in preventing disease. 

This feeling toward us prevents many a doctor 
on occasion from doing what he would like to do. For 
example, I might see a man walking down the street 
and observe upon him some infallible sign of disease, 
of which I was sure he was ignorant. It might be a 
skin cancer, for instance. But I couldn’t buttonhole 
him and tell him this; I would be under suspicion of 
self-interest. 

Like all doctors, I form the habit of classifying the 
townsfolk who come under my observation. This is 
not always a good thing, but our minds naturally tend 
to generalize and classify. For instance, there are the 
stubborn patients, the opinionated patients, the 
panicky ones, and the patients with wiseacre relatives 
who, directly the doctor’s back is turned, advise the 
victim to ignore the medical opinion and use a bottle 
of Old Doctor Pilligrip’s Sovereign Specific, for sale 
at all druggists’. 

The stubborn patient is usually a person who has 
always enjoyed the best of health, in spite of sundry 
excesses; upon reaching the dangerous age he can’t 
get it through his head that the human organism is 
like a piece of machinery—it needs more considera- 
tion as it begins to wear out. He is not feeling quite 
up to scratch, calls the doctor, listens with a sort of 
annoyed attention, and then refuses to follow any ad- 
vice whatsoever, until his condition gets alarming. 
Then it is often too late to remedy matters. 


The Household Compendium 


The opinionated patient is generally one who main- 
tains a large volume at home called The Household 
Medical Compendium or something of that sort. By 
constant thumbing of the pages he has gone through 
two stages: first he has been thrown into convulsions of 
terror by identifying and suffering every one of the 
symptoms of every disease recorded; then, having 
failed to die of any of them, he has become quite a 
self-made doctor. Whenever one of my patients looks 
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exceedingly wise after I commit myself to an opinion, 
coughs sagaciously, and says, ‘‘ Well, now doctor, you 
may be right, but then again, mightn’t it be ii 
I know the Compendium has been thumbed again. 

The panicky ones are neurasthenics. They are often 
terrible nuisances. There is seldom anything serious 
the matter with them. They phone at three o’clock in 
the morning because they have palpitation of the 
heart; but they brighten up considerably when the 
doctor arrives, and the palpitation ceases. The good 
old country doctor used to treat such patients gruffly, 
even roughly; and indeed, they gave him a good deal 
of trouble. He simply told them to quit shamming, to 
forget themselves, and not to be “yellow.” But we 
know more about these nervous cases nowadays, and 
we give them more serious consideration. 

Much of the small-city doctor’s success depends 
upon his wife, if he has one; and he probably has. If 
the doctor’s relations are always poised delicately, it 
is even more true of those of his helpmate. An unwise, 
unwary remark, a foolish confidence toanother woman, 
even a telephone call answered tactlessly will ruin a 
doctor’s chances with a patient forever; and it’s a 
queer thing how sensitive a physician’s reputation is, 
compared with that of a tradesman. When people 
“get down,” as they say, on a doctor, they never tire 
of informing their friends upon the subject. 





As for a Doctor’s Wife— 


I gladly say of my wife that she has been my right 
hand. She was fortunate in being a capable nurse, ex- 
pert in hospital work, before she was married. She 
learned early not only what to do but, more important, 
what not to do. Her laboratory technique is as good as 
mine, if not better. She has managed to bear and rear 
four fine children, keep house, answer the telephone 
with discretion at all hours of the day and night, keep 
up good social relations with her friends, play a little 
golf, and keep her husband from despair, all with the 
same unwavering sweetness of disposition and good 
judgment. 

I say “keep her husband from despair,” for it is as 
true of a small-city doctor as of any other man who 
works more or less on his nerves that he has his black 
moments. Some bit of ingratitude on the part of a 
patient, some well-laid plan gone wrong through 
invincible stupidity; the racking tension of a mater- 
nity case that proves stubborn and abnormal; the 
natural conflict that occurs in any group of professional 
men, the essence of whose success must be a certain 
healthy egoism and belief in their own judgment— 
all these things conspire to make the doctor wish 
sometimes that he had studied something other than 
medicine. He is the victim of just as many neuras- 
thenic flops as are his patients; and worse, he has no- 
body to confide his troubles to. 

But when everything is going well he looks around 
at his town, as I do at mine, and sees “his children” 
growing up, and knows he has been, all things con- 
sidered, a faithful worker in the vineyard. He knows 
that if he has made some mistakes he has made more 
successes. He has relieved the pain of his people, and 
he has kept faith with them. And he tells himself: 
“T may not be a Lister, or a Pasteur, but I have 
done something worth doing in this, my town.” 

















PICTURE OF 


ORADO TAFT, who 
stands in the front 
rank of American 

sculptors, once chanced on 
these lines written by Austin 


Dobson. They lodged in a far corner of his mind and 
were remembered some time later, when he was con- 
sidering plans and sketches for his Fountain of Time. 
With them in mind as a starting point, he worked out 
the idea for the fountain, a portion of which is shown 





ae goes, you say? Ah. no. 


fe time stays: we go. 


of my life.” 
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above in the photograph by 
Jane Reece that won the 
May Picture of the Month 
competition. 

A resident of Chicago, 


Mr. Taft designed this fountain for the Midway in 
the vicinity of the University of Chicago. As he studied 
the photograph, the sculptor turned to Miss Reece, 
saying, “You have caught me dreaming the dreams 
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my reply would surely be instant and with- 
out qualification. I would choose its Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Philip Snowden. Indeed, 
I would go further and say that he is one of the three 
outstanding figures in public life to-day. 

The British nation has only lately awakened to this 
portent; even yet it is not, I think, anything like com- 
pletely aware of the man and his mission, for nearly all 
the attempted estimates which have appeared of him 
have been wide of the mark. 

If Englishmen, and particularly those in the Con- 
servative and Liberal parties, had been more closely in 
touch with the trend of modern English politics during 
the past twenty-five years; if they had observed the 
growing strength of organized labor; if they had had 
the sense to see that the inevitable break-up of the 
Liberal party after 1916 must lead inexorably to the 
succession of its heritage by Labor as one of the two 
great party organizations—if they had seen these 
things, I say, they would have at this moment a better 
knowledge of Mr. Snowden and a keener appreciation 
of his position, both within the Labor party and in 
the national counsels. 


F I were asked to name the most interest- 
a ing personality in the British Labor party, 











“They Don’t Know a Yorkshireman” 


They would, for example, have discovered long ago 
that he is a Yorkshireman, a fact much stressed when 
he took that determined and victorious stand at the 
Hague. When tension was at its height there, Mrs. 
Snowden remarked to an interviewer, “They don’t 
know a Yorkshireman!” I venture to point out that 
it is doubtful if Mrs. Snowden had at the time any 
idea of the flood of light that the phrase was destined 


P hilip Snowden, Eng- 
lish hero of the Young Plan 
battle, is one of the most re- 
markable figures in the world, 
to-day. Mr. Greenwood, closely 
connected with him 
affairs of the Labor party, gives 
a clue in this article to his un- 
usual personality—Englishman 
first, socialist, economist; gran- 
ite one minute, yielding the 
next; and devoted to his wife and 
their country home in Surrey. 
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to shed upon the whole of her distinguished husband’s 
career. 

He was born upon the edge of the moors, and his 
mind reflects their spaciousness. His early home was a 
worsted weaver’s cottage, where poverty often entered 
unbidden, and he knows the rigors of working-class 
life. But his outstanding characteristic, his acute, un- 
flinching sense of justice, which most closely typifies 
the county which bred him—mark this, because it 
has had a vital bearing upon his past career and that 
of his future, which is still uncharted. 

I will not go into the details of his earlier days— 
how, for example, he went to the local elementary 
school, sat for and passed, at the age of twenty-two, 
his entrance examination into the Civil Service, was 
crippled for life in a cycling accident near his home, 
and had thereafter to look for a career elsewhere. 
But I will, for a moment, deal with his conversion to 
socialism. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire in Philip Snowden’s 
early days was incurably radical; in the radical tradi- 
tion, therefore, he was reared, and even as a young 
man before his accident he ‘was, politically, acutely 
conscious. The course of reading upon politics and 
affairs in which he indulged, during the year he spent 
on his back following that accident, turned him to 
Socialism, but it also did a good deal more. 

It is not easy for those who do not know how, in 
Philip Snowden’s early days, and for many years 
afterward, the radicalism of Yorkshire was a religion 
rather than a political philosophy, to realize not merely 
what the change meant to Snowden within his own 
circle but—and this is far more important—the pro- 
found effect which the transition must have had upon 
Snowden himself. He, like every Yorkshireman, was 
not and is not a man to make up his mind without the 
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utmost reflection; but having arrived at a conclusion, 
a Yorkshireman will pursue it with a tenacity not ex- 
ceeded by the Scot. 

Through his life, Philip Snowden has always been 
prepared to take his stand upon the foundations, to 
bide his time, and then to see the ultimate triumph of 
his course. There have been many evidences of this 
trait in his character. For example, at the moment I 
think of the war days. When the war broke out Mr. 
and Mrs. Snowden were traveling abroad, and there 
was much speculation as to what attitude he, with his 
long pacifist record, would adopt upon his return, 
since his own party was hopelessly split into two bitter 
factions. 

From the moment he sided with the pacifist 
group, and began to attempt to stem the tide of war 
fever and the hatred and bitterness which that 
naturally involved, he must have been acutely con- 
scious of the fact that for years to come he would be a 
political Ishmaelite. But Snowden went on his way, 
a cripple, for four years manifestly carrying his life in 
his hands, uncertain of his political future, without 
flinching. 

It was a terrible ordeal, which could so easily have 
been avoided, either by a compromise with conscience, 
or by following the example of men like John Burns 
and retiring into one’s tent. He could, if he wished, now 
turn to his wartime critics and traducers, crying, “I 
told you so!”” He does not do that, but sometimes I 
think I perceive a quiet, thoroughly good-natured 
chuckle in some of his references to men and events 
during that dreadful period. 


Firm Stand at the Hague 


Of course, it was his emergence from the tense nego- 
tiations over reparations at the Hague which supplied 
the most dramatic instance of his personality. Mr. 
Snowden’s encounter there with the representatives of 
what he would desire to regard as a friendly nation 
must have been about as unpleasant a task as he ever 
shouldered, for the notion that Mr. Snowden seeks and 
enters a bitter controversy for its own sake is a 
grotesque misreading of the man. 

Two things only moved him—the knowledge, out 
of his own heart, that while he was striving he was 
right, and that, on his return, he had discharged a 
national duty. 

Upon the one central fact that Mr. Snowden has for 
forty years been a socialist, and that a socialist he 
remains, all considerations depend. Nor have his 
socialist convictions been in the least modified by the 
passing of the years. What, then, are their measure? 
For socialists, like other mortals bound up in a com- 
mon party and with common ties, arrive variously at 
these common convictions. 

Essentially Mr. Snowden has an orderly, systematic 
mind. It follows that he is out of love with the disorder, 
the waste, and confusion which even the most hard- 
boiled capitalist must admit is, to a point, inevitable 
under our present system of society. He visualizes a 
collectivist state which would displace these dis- 
orders, would eliminate waste, and would provide us 
with a routine of life instead of the cycles of boom and 
depression which have been our lot since the advent 
of the industrial revolution. 


This, quite briefly, may be offered as his economic 
theory. But one cannot leave Philip Snowden at that. 
The metallic hardness of his speech, his writings, which 
sometimes give the impression that his pen has been 
dipped in vitriol, and his apparent aloofness from the 
graces of social life have not unnaturally conveyed the 
idea that he is purely an economist, unmoved by hu- 
man impulses. 

That is in my opinion about the greatest error 
which those who hardly know him, or know him not 
at all, can form. I have already said that his ruling 
passions are justice and duty; and it is because he be- 
lieves so profoundly that the capitalistic system, 
despite all the patchings and contrivances and modi- 
fications which it continually undergoes, is at bottom 
fundamentally unjust that he is a socialist. 


His Manners Belie the Man 


Philip Snowden may sometimes occupy No. 11 
Downing Street, and a beautiful country house in 
Surrey; he may go as the guest of his sovereign to 
Sandringham; he may meet the great ones of the 
European chancellories, and be féted by City mag- 
nates—but he does not forget that weaver’s home in 
Cowling, nor the neighbors of his parents. He has a 
mind, too, for the hopeless poverty of the British farm 
worker of his own day, the life on the starvation line of 
scores of thousands of British miners, the unfulfilled 
ambitions of the growing children of even the relatively 
well-paid British artisan. 

Let me not be misunderstood. This never was envy, 
and even to-day it is not bitterness; nor is it sentimen- 
tality. It is simply an acuteness of mind which distin- 
guishes between a sense of justice and injustice, and it 
is his realization, equally clear-cut, of what constitutes 
duty that has led him throughout all these years to 
bend his energies in the direction of changing the face 
of our social system here in England. 

It is good to see that the nation is now revising its 
opinions and its judgments about this man. Both his 
speech and his appearance belie him. Here is no hard, 
cold, unfeeling automaton, with wormwood and gall in 
his soul. If in public he appears so it is because he is 
always seeking the truth, and because of his inner con- 
viction that one cannot play with what is right and 
true. 

But in private one gets the impression of a kindly, 
companionable man, devoted to wife, home, and 
friends, with a passionate love of his native heath and 
an almost startling devotion to his country, its in- 
stitutions, and its customs. 


A Faith That Cannot Sour 


More than everything else he retains a faith with 
which no man can be soured, and without which no 
man can live his life to the full; it is his unceasing belief 
in his human kind. It has survived all the persecu- 
tions, all the attacks which fall upon one who will not 
be all things to all men, over a period now of four 
decades. 

It will, I have no doubt, remain with him to the 
end; and by its aid he will, I am confident, go down to 
history as one of the greatest parliamentary figures 
since the days of Pitt. 
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TRANGE, that of all the countries of Con- 

tinental Europe the one nearest to us in 
: miles should be the most ‘‘remote”’; that 
the third greatest colonial power in the 
world to-day (outranked only by Britain and France) 
should be virtually off the map of American thinking; 
and that an enchanting gardenland—with medieval 
castles, Gothic abbeys, delightful cities, and a Riviera 
climate—should be almost entirely ignored by tour- 
ists. But such is the paradox of Portugal. 

“Why, I haven’t heard of that place since I gave 
up stamp collecting,” a friend of mine assured me the 
other day; and I fancy that in his chaff there was a 
kernel of truth. But even dismissing the remark as 
facetious, the fact remains that I 











Brill Co., of Philadelphia; but in the Theatro Nacional 
facing the square we noticed a flaw in the performance 
of ““O Processo de Mary Dugan”—the prosecuting 
attorney wore a monocle. 

Furthermore, while the Rua Garrett and the Ave- 
nida da Liberdade were pretty good equivalents of 
the Rue de la Paix and the Champs Elysées, the prices 
at which British, American, and French goods were 
offered seemed no cheaper than those of any other 
modern metropolis. The hotels, however, are more 
reasonable. Double room, with bath and balcony, 
and super-excellent meals—about four dollars and a 
half apiece per day. But the taxicabs, racing by all 
night long and tooting their Parisian squeak-horns, 

were too distinctly noisy. 





have seen with my own eyes letters 
from serious American business firms 
intended for the Portuguese capital 
but addressed “Lisbon, Spain.’’ 
Which is as accurate as ‘‘Ottawa, 
U.S. A.” And one of these curiosities 
was from an American travel agency. 

I might add that the long- 
established agency in New York 
which sold me my steamer tickets 
for Lisbon was unable to give me 
the name of any hotel there. I was 
informed that ships of several lines 
touched at that port, and passengers 
could go ashore for a few hours if 
they wanted to, but that nobody ever 
thought of staying in Portugal over- 








Aside from defects such as these 
and the fact that it rained two or 
three times during our seven weeks 
there, we found Portugal uniquely 
scrumptious. 

There may be other countries where 
the key of your room is hung on a 
hook outside your door and none of 
your belongings have to be locked 
up; where you can leave suitcases 
and coats and cameras in a train 
compartment, on a station platform, 
in an open automobile parked in a 
village street—and nobody will 
dream of touching them. 

There may be other countries 








night. As for hotels or inns—well, 
one must expect to put up with cer- 
tain things if one went to a country 
which simply wasn’t “done.” 

Very encouraging! 

But somehow the KEEP AWAY signs only whetted 
curiosity the more. We—my wife and I—were willing 
to chance Visigothic discomforts, even crawly ones, 
for the sake of finding out why this westernmost 
corner of Europe was so consistently shunned. After 
getting ourselves vaccinated and inoculated against 
the more likely contagions and providing ourselves 
with emergency medicines in case of others, together 
with supplies suitable for holding out in Borneo or 
Tibet, we set sail for the Place Where Nobody Goes. 
And we found 

Well, in the first place, the large Rocio Square 
which is the center of life in Lisbon would look better 
if it didn’t have quite so many electric signs advertis- 
ing American automobiles and English cigarettes. 
The trolley cars which forgather here from all parts 
of town are good examples of the work of the J. G. 





General Carmona, President, 
military dictator, and the driv- 
ing power behind Portugal’s 
recent and vigorous renascence. 


where train conductors smile hospi- 
tably and tip their hats when ask- 
ing to see your tickets; where 
strangers caught in a shower are 
entreated to come indoors and make 
themselves at home till the rain 
stops; where anyone seating himself at the next table 
in the dining room bows and says courteously, 
“With your permission, lady and gentleman.” 

But if there are, I have never met them. 

This acknowledgment is made somewhat sheepishly, 
remembering my visit to the American consulate in 
Lisbon to ask if Portugal were “‘a safe place for strang- 
ers.” Mr. Lee, the consul general, assured me: 

“You and your wife could roam from one end of 
this country to the other, and you wouldn’t meet with 
anything but the most amazing kindness and hospital- 
ity. That’s the way these Portuguese are. And what I 
particularly like about them is that they have a decent 
attitude toward women. A woman, old or young, can 
walk anywhere alone, witha feeling of perfect security.” 

That Portuguese kindness may be literally over- 
whelming was shown by a little episode which took 
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The chapel of the famous Pena 
Castle on the northern slope of the 
Serra da Cintra in central Portugal. 
This fantastic imitation of a medi- 
eval fortress was for years the sum- 
mer palace of the royal family. 


place under the windows of our 
hotel in Coimbra, the Oxford of 
Portugal. Hearing shouts and cheers, 
we poked our heads out and beheld 
a bevy of amateur bicycle racers, 
with numbers on their backs, pedal- 
ing madly down the avenue. One of 
the contestants appeared to be hav- 
ing trouble with his chain. Probably 
cussing a bit, he halted to fix it— 
and was immediately surrounded by 
a mob of people eager to help him. 
Taxi drivers came running with tool- 
kits; friendly hands got busy doing 














a dozen contrary things at once. 
The result was that the young man 
and his bike never got back into the race at all. 

I smiled as I watched. These impulsive, childlike 
Portuguese! But the next morning it was I who was 
stuck—linguistically, at the ticket window at the 
station, there being some complication about optional 
routes, or extra-fare trains or something. Anyhow, the 
“Impulsive, childlike Portuguese” at once came to my 
rescue, in the shape of a professor and his charming 
wife. Interpreting in French, they had the difficulty 
cleared up in a moment, bought my tickets for me, 
handed me my change, found a gentleman who was 
bound for the same station we were, arranged to have 
him pilot us at the two junctions en route, and then 
wished us a pleasant journey! 


The Skeleton in the Closet 


Indeed, the more contacts one has with the Portu- 
guese the more difficult it is to comprehend how a na- 
tion made up of six million such people could have 
acquired a reputation for turbulence. Twenty-six 
revolutions, uprisings, and coups d’état in less than 
that number of years! Another paradox of Portugal? 

That would be putting it politely, and politeness is 
not natural to me as it is to the Portuguese; I being a 
rude realist, of a land that was only being discovered 
when Portugal (as anyone will find in the history 
books) was the richest, most magnificent, and courtli- 
est nation of Europe, kow-towed to by the world. 

The fact is, Portugal to-day has a skeleton in her 
closet : Bad Government. It is locked in at the moment, 


and the present régime is working hard to wall it in. 
But the Thing is there. 
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For more than .a century Bad Government so 
haunted the country that disaster “‘ followed fast and 
followed faster.”” Ruled by inept kings and by queens 
who married their own uncles, looted by the French, 
betrayed by the Spanish, bossed (and kept alive) 
by the English, chucked by Brazil (biggest colony and 
principal source of wealth), and utterly frazzled out 
by a rough-and-tumble of Liberals versus Conserva- 
tives, Portugal’s glory sank low indeed. In 1892 the 
country was formally declared bankrupt. 

The king then reigning, Dom Carlos, was assas- 
sinated, together with his Crown Prince, in 1908. (You 
may behold their half-mummified features in the 
charnel room of Sao Vincente, to which tourists from 
ships in port are taken for a peek at Portugal’s grizzly 
Dom show.) Manuel II, who followed Carlos, was a 
freshman at the game of monarchy. He was chased 
out in 1910, and the country proclaimed a republic. 

Unfortunately for the republic, there were more 
things the matter with Portugal than there were with 
the bicycle in the race at Coimbra. And everybody 
wanted to fix it, was sure he could fix it, and fought 
to get hands on it. 

Sixteen years of that. Is it any wonder that in the 
race of nations Portugal was rather lost sight of ? 

To be sure, some of the Senhor Fixits were sincere, 
patriotic men struggling with conditions that seemed 
increasingly desperate. But most were out-and-out 
opportunists, greedy for spoils and resorting to bombs 
and gunfire when chicanery failed. Revolution making 
became a standardized “racket.” 

The state of affairs touched bottom in May, 1926, 
with the escudo (formerly equivalent to our dollar) 


ne globe-trotters feel Europe does not exert itself to make the Ameri- 
can traveler welcome, much as it needs his dollars. These people, it is safe to say, 
have never been to Portugal. Mr. Mackall here rediscovers that almost forgotten 
country for World’s Work. He describes its charming people, its unhesitating 
hospitality, its scenic beauty, its surprisingly fine roads, and its spirited revival. 
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down to three cents, business crippled, and guerilla 
warfare in progress. 

At that juncture the Army decided that Portugal 
had had enough “democracy.” A military man was 
put in to halt the chaos. He failed, and was immedi- 
ately replaced by another, the veteran Marshal Gomes 
da Costa. This picturesque old soldier, who looked 
particularly well on horseback, was able to stop the 
shooting and restore order for the moment; but he 
couldn’t think of anything to do next, except pose in 
the limelight as President. 

As a third and last try they put forward a man 
virtually unknown outside of Army circles—General 
Antonio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona. He was given 
the full powers of dictator, with the job of doing in 
an emergency what no one in a century had been able 
to do: save Portugal! 

And this extraordinary man has done it. With no 
chest thumping and no haranguing, without even a 
new ism. Conciliating and consolidating instead of 
crushing. Outplaying jealousy by keeping his ego 
hidden under a bushel. In four years General Carmona 
has not only saved Portugal, he has remade it. 

Finances, for example. The country is now run on a 
strict budget system. And the budget balances—with 
a surplus. The foreign-exchange value of the escudo 
has risen about fifty per cent. Government bonds have 
appreciated more than a hundred per cent in one year. 
Every penny of the external debt is paid off. And the 
Bank of Portugal has more cash than it has had since 
before the war. 

President Carmona characteristically takes no 
credit for this miracle, saying that it is entirely the 


Gate of former summer palace of the 
royal family at Cintra. Although it is 
a fantastic mixture of Moorish and 
Gothic styles, it fits perfectly here into 
the countryside and the luxuriant 
shrubbery immediately surrounding. 


Pena Castle stands on a hill two thou- 
sand feet above the plains, while lower 
down cluster the summer villas of Lis- 
bon’s wealthier inhabitants. The young 
King Manuel fled to England from here 
in 1910 shortly after his abdication. 


work of Finance Minister Salazar. But the fact re- 
mains that it was the President who did the unheard-of 
thing by inviting the man who might have been his 
most formidable critic to become his mainstay. For 
Oliveira Salazar, as professor of economics in the law 
school of Coimbra University, had won a national 
reputation much like that earned in the United States 
by Prof. William Z. Ripley, of Harvard. 

Primo de Rivera would probably have exiled him as 
an intellectual who dared to think. But President 
Carmona did the infinitely smarter thing—incorpo- 
rated him in the dictatorship—and thereby gained 
University support instead of student riots. 

Besides, the dictator could see that Portugal needed 
a good economist quite as badly as it had needed a 
good military man. The conditions which had pro- 
voked revolutions were mainly economic. The country 
was down at the heel, except for the port-wine in- 
dustry, which was practically a British enterprise; so 
behind the times that it hadn’t even adjusted itself to 
the loss of Brazil a hundred years ago. 

Well, the great colony of Angola in West Africa, 
comprising nearly half a million square miles, is being 


developed into a second Brazil. But meanwhile there - 


is plefity to do at home. Agriculture to be improved 
by irrigation and by the use of modern machinery. 
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The Vasco da Gama tower at Lisbon, 
where in 1497 the noted navigator left 
for his trip around the Cape of Good 
Hope in search of a new route to India. 
It stands as a memorial to the mighty 
sea power that once was Portugal’s. 


(I noticed American equipment 
on some of the larger farms; but 
smaller ones were still being culti- 
vated by the slow and laborious 
methods of the Dark Ages.) Water- 
power resources to be utilized. In- 
dustries to be built up and protected. 
(At the industrial exposition at e 
Estoril—the Nice of the Portuguese bes 
Riviera, smaller than the original |. ) 
but very charming—I saw products |iae* 
ranging all the way from tea bis- |». sede 
cuit to the latest ingenuities in ward- Fee, Pie tae 
robe trunks.) City underworlds to 
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be cleaned up by sending thieves, 
“bums,” and other shifty characters to be taught to 
work in the colonies. Improvement of the public 
school system to conquer the shameful 70 per cent 
of illiteracy. And so on. 

As lord of the budget Dr. Salazar has had a hand in 
all these endeavors. And many a minister has resigned 
in a huff at the “‘preposterousness” of expecting so 
much on a limited appropriation. Well, cabinets may 
come and go, but the general and the professor stick 
at the job night and day, and the work goes for- 
ward. ; 

It went forwara last autumn, when the Finance 
Minister lay in the hospital with a broken leg. Doctors 
expostulated; but he transformed his hospital room 
into an office, with secretaries working in relays. 


Motoring an Ordeal No More 


A fiend, that man! And still in his thirties. A while 
ago a railroad company heard he was planning a little 
trip to visit his mother, and they sent him a pass, with 
their compliments. He returned it, with thanks, and 
paid his own fare—second class. A gentle hint to 
other public servants. 

Work and money, work and money! At the time 
the dictatorship began Lisbon, which had once been 
the leading port of Europe, was sadly obsolete as far 
as modern ships were concerned. For the great vessels 
now astonishing the ghost of Vasco da Gama, it 
had no harbor facilities. Passengers had to come ashore 
in launches, and freight in barges. To-day the Tagus 
has been deepened inshore, and the biggest ships dock 
at piers. 

Even more noticeable is the improvement of the 
highways, which had gone unrepaired for eighteen 
years. Now motoring is‘a pleasure instead of an ex- 
cruciating ordeal or a downright impossibility. For 
example, an English resident (of whom there are 
many) told me he had just driven, in less than a day, a 
distance that a couple of years ago involved three 
whole days of nightmare going. 


In the course of our own trips through the country 
I had seen so much repair work, recently done or still 
in progress, that I felt curious to know the facts 
concerning it. 

I was referred to the offices of the Autonomous 
Committee on Highways, where a civil engineer 
showed me maps of the country, with the present 
condition of roads indicated by inks of different colors. 
These maps reported that the system of main high- 
ways was completed (in red) with the exception of a 
few “working on” sections (in blue) north of Oporto. 

I asked how much the work had cost to date. 

“Two hundred million escudos for repairing mac- 
adam roads, 23 million for paved roads, 66 million for 
new construction, and 15 million for bridges. About 
300 millions in all. [$18,000,000 in American money. | 
“Out of this year’s budget of 81 million escudos we are 
starting in on the secondary roads.” 

The make-up of the Committee itself is interesting. 
It includes representatives of industry, commerce, 
agriculture, the ministry of finance, the attorney 
general’s office, the automobile club, organized tour- 
ism. 

Which leads one to believe that roads are selected 
for improvement on the basis of real importance—and 
not because they happen to be near the estate of 
Senator Dingbat or through voting territory he is 
cultivating. And, furthermore, that General Carmona’s 
dictatorship works out on a basis of codperation and 
not coercion. 

The President himself said to me, as almost his 
opening remark in an interview I had with him, 
“Have you noticed any signs of tyranny since you 
came to our country?” 

I was a bit disconcerted by the unexpectedness of 
the inquiry. It was uttered, however, in the same 
pleasant, cordial tone in which he had asked if I 
would have a cigarette. 

“The reason I asked,” he explained, “is because 
certain individuals in Paris who do not like what we 
are trying to do here are informing the French and the 
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The church of Santa Maria de Belem, 
which stands on the site of a small 
chapel where Vasco da Gama prayed 
before his historic voyage. Belem is a 
suburb of Lisbon, the capital city. 


world in general that we are tyrants. They say we are 
oppressing people and doing all sorts of dreadful 
things. Have you noticed any signs of intimidation 
in your recent travels??’ 

I hastened to assure him, in all sincerity, that in six 
weeks of fairly thorough roving I hadn’t seen the 
slightest evidence that normal existence was being 
cramped; in fact, quite the contrary. 

“If you should see anything wrong or unjust,” he 
said, “‘don’t hesitate to tell people in America. If you 
write about Portugal, I hope you will write exactly 
what you see.” 

Was he being diplomatic or astonishingly unassum- 
ing? Both, I think. General Carmona is a mixture 
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of the simple soldier and the polished statesman; he 
carries Portugueze Suave cigarettes (which cost nine 
cents a pack and are very good) in an exquisitely 
wrought gold case. 

Slight of build—almost deceptively -so, for I am 
told that in the troublous early days of his régime he 
overpowered a big bull of a man, who tried to assas- 
sinate him—he has the thoughtful features and the 
keen eye of the military tactician that he is; but his 
small mustache is jaunty, and the corners of his mouth 
are addicted to quirks of humor. 

The plain black suit he wears is in contrast to the 
luxuriousness of this Palace of Belem, where, on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, he receives persons of state 
and persons in a state of trepidation like the 
writer. 

I tried to express to him my astonishment at the 
beauty and charm of Portugal, so little known in the 
country I came from. I suggested that many Americans 
would come to Portugal if they had an inkling of what 
there was to see. 

“T hope they will,” said General Carmona gra- 
ciously. “Tell them that I will, as the Portuguese say, 
‘carry them in the palms of my hands.’” 

He accompanied the remark with 











a bow and a hospitable cupping of 
his hands. 

In plain American, I would say 
that Portugal to-day, with good 
hotels and admirable railroads and 
smiling, clean cities, bespeaks in no 
uncertain manner the handiwork of 
the dictator who does not choose 
to strut. 


Praca de Dom Pedro Quarto 
in Lisbon, where the Inquisi- 
tion authorities, never so 
bloodthirsty in Portugal as 
in many countries, set up 
their court in 1536. The 
square is paved in mosaic of 
a curious undulatory pattern, 
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AUTOMOBILES 


Carriers of Progress 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


There is perhaps no industry 
more typical of American industrial 
leadership than that of automobile 
manufacturing. It has been forced to 
chart a new course in its struggle to sell 
to a public ever demanding frequent 
improvement of design and perform- 
ance with lower cost. Its present state of 
health is a matter of crucial importance 
and interest to the country as a whole. 





URING the decade since the close of the 
war, our lives have been shifted mightily. 
Soon we shall be printing explanatory 
notes with the nursery rhymes. 

Not a single industry, not a single method of com- 
munication, not a single method of distribution re- 
mains exactly as it was before the war, and some have 
been so changed that they can hardly be recognized. 
Our standards of measurement have altered. Once we 
could predict the state of the nation from the crops 
and the pig-iron production; now we can tell more from 
the condition of the automobile trade. The consump- 
tion of electrical energy is a better indicator than the 
consumption of coal. The methods of financing have 
moved as much as the methods of production. We are 
everywhere in a state of flux—so much so that to-day 
no one really knows what is going on. 

Steel is no longer just steel; the buyer wants an 
exact kind of steel. The big institutions no longer buy 
coal by the ton; they buy heat units. The chemical 
industry is turned upside down every so often by the 
invention of some new process. In several industries 
the by-products have become the main products. The 
ordinary reader cannot keep up with what is going on. 
Even the specialist can hardly do more than know 
what is happening in his own line. 

World’s Work has therefore decided each month to 
present something in the nature of a snapshot of some 
interesting phase of business. 

With this issue we present the first of these articles. 
It deals with the automobile industry because that 
industry is up for judgment. In an early issue will 
come the chain stores, and later we shall present the 
rubber trade and then the steel trade and then follow 
with other lines of business according to their contro- 
versial or other importance at the moment. 

We are all creatures of our economic environment. 
This series will give some of the main facts of our 
environment—what we work with and possibly how 
it is influencing us.—TuE Epirors 











The production of automobiles in this country may 
be taken as an exhibition of everything that we know 


about industry. If a foreigner wanted to find out within 
a very little time just how far American industry had 
gone and how it differed from foreign industry, he 
could learn all there was to know by visiting not more 
than three or four automobile plants. 

If he thoroughly absorbed their production prin- 
ciples and then voyaged among other industries, he 
would make some surprising discoveries. If he spoke of 
automobile methods in some places he would be told: 
“Yes, that is all well enough for the automobile 
people, but it will not do for us.” In other places he 
would hear: “Those fellows have taught us a lot 
about production, and we are using all their best 
principles.” 

And because the methods of making the automobile, 
as well as the automobile itself, are, as industry goes, 
very new, there still lingers a feeling that there must 
be something wrong about it all—that the whole thing 
is just a passing show. Therefore about every three 
years the undertakers get ready to receive the corpse 
of the automobile industry. But somehow something 
always interferes with the funeral. The ceremonies 
always have to be postponed on account of the absence 
of the corpse. It is not yet fully realized that the 
automobile is absolutely basic, that we have built our 
lives around it. 


Forecasts That Don’t Pan Out 


The industry is younger than its years. The men who 
are running it have kept younger than their years. 
They will not exactly try anything once, but to the 
outsider it almost seems that way. In fact, the industry 
moves forward with extreme care; and it tries out so 
many new ideas because it maintains a remarkable 
body of engineers and research men whose business it 
is to suggest improvements on cars and the methods 
of making them. 

That is the most striking difference between this 
new industry and old industry. But to anyone thor- 
oughly steeped in the traditions of old industry it is 
quite incomprehensible that anyone should actually 
make a practice of never letting well enough alone. 
They point out the serious errors which from time to 
time the industry has committed and how much some 
of these errors have cost. They fail to point out that 
out of every error comes some lesson worth many 
times what the experience cost. 

The course of the industry does often seem to run 
counter to common sense. Take the market for cars. 
That should be easily calculated, and it is easily cal- 
culated. One needs merely to take the number of 
families in this country; then, by ascertaining the 
percentage of people whose incomes make possible 
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= A graveyard for autos at New Canaan, 
; Connecticut. The industry is now trying 
to work out a plan whereby old cars may 
be collected and dismembered under con- 
ditions as efficient as those of manufact- 
ure. Hitherto, the saving secured by re- 
claiming old metal has not paid its way. 


regardless of the number of miles of 
transportation left in the old one, if 
the buyer thinks that the purchase 
will add to his satisfaction. The num- 
ber of miles left in the old car is of 
no consequence except with respect 
to the trading-in price. Subconsciously, 
automobile buyers have subscribed to 
exactly the same theory that is held 
by all the advanced manufacturers. In 
this country manufacturers do not 
hold on to their tools. A tool is not 
retained simply because it is a good 
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the purchase of a car, the number of potential pur- 
chasers can be estimated. But most of these people 
already have cars. Therefore the theoretical domestic 
consumption each year is the registration of cars of five 
or six years back, which are presumably due for re- 
placement, plus the growth of the classes with the 
necessary purchasing power. 


Where Performance Counts 


But the actual purchases of cars have in every year 
since the war greatly exceeded the number of people 
statistically able to buy them. For a while this was 
explained by the improvidence of our people in buying 
cars on time and at the expense of their normal neces- 
sities of life. And a number of men grew very solemn 
and ran up the storm signals, but the people have kept 
right on paying for their cars. The percentage of cars 
bought on installment has not risen, while the consump- 
tion of the necessities as well as the luxuries of life— 
the things which the people are supposed to be de- 
priving themselves of—has risen most materially. 

There are many counts in the indictment against 
the industry. One of the most serious is that it de- 
liberately encourages extravagance by persuading 
people to get rid of cars which still have many miles 
of good transportation left in them and to buy new 
cars which are really no better than the old and differ 
from the old principally in doo-dads and gew-gaws 
which do not add to the transport qualities. It is most 
certainly true that the automobile makers seem to 
take turns in trying to do just this, but there is no rec- 
ord that any manufacturer ever sold a car for long 
simply on its trimmings. The improvements must be 
real, or they do not get over. 

The American public is exceedingly expert in its 
buying of automobiles; there is no other article of 
commerce about which people know so much. They 
know cars because their lives depend on them. 

The style element is important. But style is rarely 
chosen above performance, and a new car is bought 


tool that will do good work. It is 
scrapped the moment that something 
appears which will do the work better or more eco- 
nomically. The foreign manufacturer claims that he 
cannot afford to scrap machinery which is still serv- 
iceable. The American manufacturer says that he 
cannot afford to keep such machinery if something 
better is to be had. The automobile buyer, discarding 
a serviceable car to buy a new one, is only following 
the best engineering practice in this country. 

There must be some hundreds of thousands of cars 
still running from the days before the self-starter; 
but would it be true economy for anyone to use one of 
these in other than most exceptional circumstances? 
It is not true that human time has no value just be- 
cause it cannot immediately be translated into a wage. 
There would be no question about the money loss in- 
volved in sending out a truck that the driver had to 
start by hand. 

The same principles carry over into the family auto- 
mobile. It is not necessary to calculate the upkeep on 
an old car as contrasted with the upkeep on a new one 
in order to determine the wisdom of making a pur- 
chase. For, if the depreciation be added to the upkeep 
of the new car, it will always work out as more ex- 
pensive to maintain than the old. There are intangibles 
of service to be considered, and it is these intangibles 
which the purchaser of a new motorcar usually does 
consider, even if only subconsciously. 

No one as yet knows enough to be intelligently 
critical of the motives which induce people to buy and 
use automobiles. At first the purchase of automobiles 
was taken merely as a sign of prosperity, and then we 
began to learn very gradually that we were being 
prosperous because we bought so many automobiles. 
It is possible to trace some of the direct effects of the 
manufacture of automobiles on such industries as it 
directly draws from. The making of automobiles is 
now our leading industry, but as yet we do not know 
the economic effects growing out of the use of the 
family automobile—and that is the automobile the 
industry rests on. There is some economy of effort or 
something which somewhere and somehow enables 
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the owners of automobiles to step up their earning 
power so that they can afford their motorcars without 
cutting into their other useful expenditures. This must 
be the case, else the cars could not be bought in such 
quantities. 

It is no longer necessary to demonstrate that very 
few automobiles to-day are bought as luxuries. There 
is, of course, a luxury element. Foreign cars are 
bought because they cost more than domestic. They 
are luxuries. Every purchase of a car that has in it 
more than simple and convenient transportation con- 
tains a luxury element, but exactly the same principle 
runs through the houses we live in, the clothes we wear, 
and the food we eat. Talking about luxuries sounds 
important, but it is without practical application. 

The one thing which we do know is that, once a 
person has bought a car, it is very rare for that owner 
ever therafter, no matter what his or her means, to 
be without some kind of car. The motorcar has firmly 
established itself as an absolute necessity, and the 
purchases and sales of cars are as good a barometer of 
business as we know. 

That is the reason why the present condition of the 
industry is causing so much anxiety. The rise of the 
present prosperity of this coun- 
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Now no one for a moment imagines that all this is 
going to stop. But it need go off only about twenty 
per cent to cause a very great deal of trouble. 

At the beginning of each year, just about the time 
when the automobile shows first disclose the new 
models, everyone claims that the year is going to be 
the biggest ever. Actually 1929 was the only year 
since 1920 when the industry went seriously off in 
its calculations. The stock-market crash is supposed 
to have hit; the industry hard, but really it did noth- 
ing except to hasten a decline which had set in 
earlier. 

The industry has gone forward very rapidly over the 
years but not in the continuous boom that some 
imagine. Here are the car-production figures, rounded 
off to the nearest thousand, from 1922 onward: 


1922 2,646,000 
1923 4,180,000 
1924 5,738,000 
1925 4,428,000 
1926 4,506,000 
1927 5,580,000 
1928 4,601,000 
1929 5,651,000 





try is coincident with the rise 
in automobile production. Dur- 
ing 1929 a great many more 
cars were produced than were 
sold. Does this mean that the 
industry has at last finished its 
course? Once upon a time it 
seemed that the future of the 
country was in textiles, but 
now the textiles are in the 
doldrums. There was a time 
when owning a coal mine was 
synonymous with being rich; 
to-day a coal mine is more apt 
to be a liability than an asset. 
Of course no one expects the 








This table shows that the 
industry, young as it is, has 
already had its fair share of 
adversity. Also it shows how 
extraordinarily flexible is the 
production—possibly a little 
too flexible for the industry’s 
own good. The turnover is very 
rapid, and since the war the 
companies have carried prac- 
tically no raw-material inven- 
tory. They never did carry any 
finished inventory, for the cars 
have always gone directly from 
the assembly line to the dealers. 
Now the raw material is ordered 








automobile to pass out of the 
picture, but if the buying of 
automobiles materially drops 
and the whole industry goes 
definitely and permanently on a lower level, a great 
deal of the business of the country will go with it. 

It is estimated that in 1928 well over four million 
workers directly and indirectly derived their employ- 
ment from the manufacturing and use of automobiles. 
That is about ten per cent of the estimated working 
population, and it is probable that the record produc- 
tion of last year greatly advanced this total. 

The industry used more than three and a half 
million freight cars last year, and that is an important 
item in railroad revenues. The industry absorbs 85 
per cent of the rubber, 67 per cent of the plate glass, 19 
per cent of the iron and steel, 15 per cent of the copper, 
18 per cent of the lumber, and 27 per cent of the lead. 
It is a very important factor in cotton textiles and is 
the backbone of the petroleum industry. The mere 
caring for automobiles on the road is a tremendous 
industry. There are more than fifty thousand public 
garages, ninety-five thousand service stations and re- 
Pair shops, seventy-six thousand supply stores, and 
three hundred and twenty thousand filling stations. 


Line assembly in the Chrysler factory, 
Detroit. Production methods employed by 
Ford have been adopted by the industry. 


according to an exact quantity 
and time schedule, based upon 
production estimates which are 
revised almost from week to 
week. Everything is on an accurately planned hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

One of the commonest errors in business is to assume 
that, for profitable operation, every year should see an 
increase in volume of about ten per cent. Many busi- 
ness men get worried and fear that they are going 
back if they do not increase ten per cent. Yet no busi- 
ness unit, and of course no industry, has ever over any 
long period of years maintained a steady ten per cent 
increase. The automobile industry has undoubtedly 
reached a point where it cannot be expected to con- 
tinue the same rate of increase that it has maintained 
in the past, for, as the Standard Statistics Company 
has worked out, this would mean the production of 
more than twenty-nine million cars for the years 1930- 
1934 inclusive. 

There are now more than twenty-six million motor 
vehicles registered in this country, and it is impossible 
to conceive how the country could absorb twenty-nine 
million cars and trucks during the next five years. Yet 
it is equally impossible to conceive how it did absorb 
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nearly twenty-three million units during the five years 
that have just closed. Our estimates of national income 
and buying power must be radically defective in some 
important spots, for they are never right. The big ad- 
vances in automobile buying in the past have not fol- 
lowed the estimates of the population of the country 
or the amount and distribution of its income. Each 
great improvement in car manufacturing has been fol- 
lowed by record buying. The minor improvements 
have been continuous, but there have been certain 
epochal improvements such as the self-starter, balloon 
tires, and four-wheel brakes which, as soon as they 
came on the market, made obsolete all cars not so 
equipped. 

If the American public responds in the future as it 
has in the past to vital automotive improvements, then 
no statistical forecast based on buying power is really 
worth anything at all. This brings us to another phase 
of the industry which is seldom considered. 

Automobiles in the ordinary sense have never been 
sold. The dealer and the salesman have never been 
much more than order takers. The salesmanship has 
been put into the design and production of the cars. 
The engineers have turned an intricate and delicate 
mechanism into a hardy commodity, and then they 
have contrived methods of making so as to put these 
machines on the market at about the price of beef. 
The lowest-priced standard sedan model sells at 20.8 
cents a pound, while the more expensive cars—rang- 
ing in price from two to five thousand dollars—sell at 
an average price of 67 cents a pound. The cost per 
pound has come down about 30 per cent since 1925. 


Sales and the Retail Dealer 


The engineers made a product which people found 
desirable to buy, and then the financiers came along 
with respectable time-payment plans to make the 
buying easy. All the companies have advertised 
extensively, and the distributor has merely been a 
man who could find buyers for the number of cars al- 
lotted to him to sell. He has never had anything much 
to say about how many cars he could or could not sell. 

The organization of the automobile trade up to the 
point of distribution is very fine. It is 
characterized by an _ extraordinary 


body, yet none of the larger manufacturers hesitates 
to change the design if the result produces a better or 
more attractive-looking car. 

This is all part of the higher salesmanship of auto- 
mobiles, and probably because nine tenths of the sell- 
ing is done in this higher salesmanship, the tenth that 
belongs to the actual distributor has not been given a 
great deal of attention. 

The principal function of the distributor is to take 
and pay for the cars that are shipped to him; and al- 
though a great deal of work has been done by the lead- 
ing companies in teaching their dealers how to market 
cars, this dealer service never gets intently busy ex- 
cept when the dealers begin to get overstocked and 
put up a fight about taking any more cars. 


Problems of Road Congestion 


The automobile manufacturer rarely lies awake 
nights worrying about whether or not he has too many 
dealers or whether or not they are making money— 
provided they are taking the cars as shipped. 

The large companies do not want to go into the dis- 
tribution business themselves because to do so would 
involve tying up money in their finished-car inventory. 
A measurably greater distribution will probably be 
had when the number of dealers is reduced, for then 
the general average of ability will be raised and the 
selling will be more intelligent and also more profitable, 
even if the commissions for selling are reduced. It is 
on the cards for commissions to be reduced and for 
dependence to be put on sales volume at the distribut- 
ing end, just as it now is at the manufacturing end. 

In most of the statistical computations as to the 
future of the industry, the subject of road congestion, 
as well as of garage space, is rarely touched upon. 
These are both vitally important factors in automobile 
consumption. The chief reason for this neglect is that 
their importance is not subject to statistical measure- 
ment. Mr. Ford once said that he could have no idea 
at all of the eventual capacity of the country to absorb 
automobiles until enough good roads had been pro- 
vided to permit comfortable travel to anywhere. The 
country is going forward rapidly in road construction, 





open-mindedness and very accurate 
cost control. If a steel costing four 
or five cents a pound more than the 
one in use will give a measurably bet- 
ter car, then that steel is adopted; 
but if a cent a hinge can be saved by 
a radical retooling, then that retool- 
ing is ordered. It costs well on to a 
million dollars to make the changes 
in dies for a new design of a metal 


The crowded Speedway in New York City. 
No group is more concerned with the 
trafic problem than are the auto manu- 
facturers. It has reached such a point in 
many cities that people are either not 
buying cars or using less the ones they own. 


























AUTOMOBILES—CARRIERS OF PROGRESS 





More than two hundred Mack trucks 
awaiting shipment. It is only recently 
that freight transportation has so increased 
that the railroads have felt the loss of 
business and the private driver the loss of 
space. Roads have not grown apace with 
the rapid increase of commercial traffic. 


but in very few sections of the coun- 
try are the roads adequate for the 
traffic. 

And this is especially true in and 
about the larger cities. The traffic 
congestion is doing a great deal to 
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hold back automobile sales, and so 

is the parking problem. Of course it relieves congestion 
to prohibit parking in certain sections of the cities and 
towns, but on the other hand this most decidedly limits 
the use of automobiles. 

In consequence, it is absolutely imperative for 
the automobile makers to promote the furnishing of 
facilities for cheap and convenient parking. The public 
garage conducted on a volume basis and with a much 
higher class of management than has as yet gone into 
the work is one of the factors to be considered in the 
future of automobile production. 

The private garage is of even higher importance. 
A very great number of potential purchasers of auto- 
mobiles do not buy because they have no garages and 
cannot afford the usual high garage rent, while another 
large group would own two cars instead of one if their 
garages would hold an additional car. The solution 
may be not in building larger private garages but in 
designing cars which do not need garages. A fair per- 
centage of the cars already in use have never seen the 
inside of a garage. 


Fundamental Improvements Will Come 


On the side of extensive design changes, very little 
can be said except that the industry has never remained 
satisfied with its product. The present engine is, in the 
opinion of the leading engineers, a very crude product 
in that it is wasteful of fuel and oil and too ready to 
get out of order. The question of transmission is up in 
the air. 

Again, the front-wheel drive is being tried out, while 
it is conceded that the present system of gear shifting 
is awkward and that the speeds do not economically 
transmit the power of the engine. Many engineers 
are working toward the automatic gear shift. The 
automobile is not a developed piece of mechanism, 
and the industry is no nearer to taking a mental vaca- 
tion than ever it was. 

If any prophecy can be made with conviction, it is 
the prophecy that in the next ten years the automobile 
will be at least as fundamentally improved as it has 
been during the past ten years. 

On these improvements rests the future of the 
industry, and these improvements also will determine 
the problem of the used car. The rapidity of the im- 
provements will measure the rapidity of the obsoles- 
cence and fix the point at which it is not worth while to 
run a car. 


One of these days there will be enough discarded 
cars to make scientific junking profitable. The car 
dumps which one sees everywhere represent sheer 
waste. The metal parts are often of the finest material 
and ought to get back into the melting pot. And that 
is what every manufacturer knows. In the automobile 
factories the scrap is a big item, and the profits of the 
low-priced car manufacturers would be cut into if it 
were neglected. But that scrap is all in one place, 
whereas the abandoned cars are everywhere and it 
costs more to collect them than the scrap is worth. 


Next—The Scrapping Line 


The problem is to find ways to get abandoned cars 
in such quantities that they can be scrapped by ex- 
actly the same methods by which they are made—on 
a scrapping line instead of on an assembly line. 

It is hardly likely that the present year will see as 
great a production of automobiles as did last year, 
largely because there is a general fear of overproduc- 
tion, but before the year is out it will be very surprising 
if five million cars have not been produced and sold. 
That will be a larger production than during any year 
except 1929. 

The market will not, however, be disturbed by any 
rate war. The managements of neither Ford nor General 
Motors have men of the caliber to waste effort in 
trying to sell against each other instead of to the 
public. The price fields of the companies are gradually 
becoming defined, and there is a general disposition 
to work intensively within a price field and to give the 
biggest package for the dollar rather than to venture 
into another field. Some of the smaller companies will 
undoubtedly have to drop out of the running simply 
because they have not the capital and the facilities to 
make the prices at a profit. But that will help and 
not hurt the industry. 


No Corpse, No Burial 


And, as far as profits are concerned, the industry in 
general could make larger profits on a much lower 
production than is reasonably to be expected and at 
lower sales prices than have been charged, if only the 
question of seasonal production could be solved. 

There is no automobile corpse to be buried. It is 
about time to wake up to the fact that this is an abso- 
lutely fundamental industry. 








Doctor White: 


healer of SICK MINDS 


By JAMES HAY, JR., and FLORENZ K. BUSCHMANN 





q ITH representatives from thirty coun- 

2 ) tries in attendance, the first Inter- 

national Congress on Mental Hygiene 

will convene in Washington on the fifth 
of this month. By the unanimous choice of his col- 
leagues, Dr. William Alanson White has been chosen 
president and thus becomes the guiding spirit of 
the first meeting of the leading psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, and neurologists of the civilized world—a meet- 
ing for the purpose of devising better methods to 
relieve the agonies of life’s most miserable sufferers, 
the mentally ill. 

This announcement is important here because it 
illustrates Dr. White’s international fame as an out- 
standing contributor to the progress of psychiatry, 
a reputation which he has won by the amazing many- 
sidedness of his achievement and by the loftiness of 
his idealism. He is not only a psychiatrist. He is an 
author, editor, business executive, crusader, educa- 
tor, artist, authority on medical jurisprudence, and 
superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

To get an idea of the spirit actuating the career 
of this man, whose brilliance of performance is as 
remarkable as his versatility, note an incident 
which he regarded as a commonplace in his day’s 
work, 

He received one morning from a tramp a penciled 
letter which said, in part: “Like some other hobos, 
I live in an agony of despair and self-condemnation. 
| have tramped this country for eleven years, hoping 
that somewhere in some way I might find peace and 
the ability to be happy and industrious. I read last 
night, in an abandoned barn where I slept, a page from 
an old newspaper telling about your work. Hope came 
to me once more. I need two more dollars to buy a 
railroad ticket to Washington. Will you send me 
the money and talk to me when I get there?” 


Sufferings Beyond Endurance 


White answered the letter that same morning, 
sent the tramp money and, when the hobo reached 
St. Elizabeth’s, put aside all other work, discussed 
his caller’s problem for more than two hours, and 
wound up by giving him a job. 

Having heard the story, we asked Dr. White if 
he responded to every request for help that came to 
him from the mentally ill and distressed. 

“T do, of course,” he replied, as if no other course 
were possible. He has a rich baritone voice whose 
note of patience never obscures the authoritativeness 
of his speech, whether he refers to a new problem in 
psychiatry or the dialogue of the latest play. 


“When letters and telephone calls come in here,” 
he continued, “‘I know they are from persons whose 
sufferings are beyond endurance, for the mentally ill 
as a rule never do cry out until they are in despair. 
You can’t ignore such people. If there’s any way on 
earth to help them, you’ve got to do it.” 

From his secretary came the information that this 
“specialist in human beings”’ receives and answers a 
daily average of from thirty to forty letters, most of 
them seeking advice or assistance of some sort. 


é 


Father of Military Psychiatry 


How, then, does he find time for kindliness and 
charity on such a scale in addition to the tremendous 
volume of other varieties of work? The answer lies 
in his inexhaustible industry and in the rapidity with 
which his thoroughly disciplined intellect functions. 
For a rough estimate of the bigness of his accomplish- 
ment, let us list as briefly as possible the major activ- 
ities of this slightly stout physician of medium height 
who, though sixty years of age, looks as if he were in 
his forties: 

As superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, where 
the mentally ill—the insane, as we used to call them— 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the District 
of Columbia are housed and treated, he is the ruler 
of a veritable city, an institution that houses more 
than five thousand patients and three thousand phy- 
sicians, attendants, and nurses; and he is responsible 
for both the business administration and the medical 
work of the hospital. 

He edits the Psychoanalytic Review, a magazine 
that champions and expounds the theory and prac- 
tice of psychoanalysis. 

He lectures on psychiatry to the medical students 
of four universities and colleges in Washington; he 
contributes voluminously to the medical publications; 
he delivers addresses to medical conventions in all 
parts of the country; and he is the author of more 
than a dozen books, two of them standard textbooks 
on psychiatry. 

He is trustee and director of the National Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene, the organization which 
excels all others the world over in promoting wiser 
treatment of the mentally ill. He is the father, and 
at present an inspiring leader, of military psychiatry. 
He is a member of the Hospitalization Board of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, on the advisory board of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Penal Information, a director of the 
National Research Society of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, and in charge of the entire program of 
papers and discussion for the December, 1930, two- 
day meeting of the last-named organization. 
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He secured from this session of Congress an ap- 
propriation of more than one million dollars to con- 
tinue his policy of providing new buildings for St. 
Elizabeth’s as they are needed. He is continuously 
attracting to, and sending out from, his staff of forty 
physicians at St. Elizabeth’s able young specialists 
whom he imbues with his ideals of service. 

The story of how he grew to the stature of such 
multifarious and eminent achievement begins with 
the time when, working his way through Cornell, he 
was moved to an interest in mental problems by an 
inspiring professor of psychology, Dr. Jacob Gould 
Schurman, former American ambassador to Berlin. 
After working his way through the Long Island Medi- 
cal College, he drew his first pay as a New York state 
employee in psychiatry and with a part of the money 
bought a long-tailed coat, not so much for dignity’s 
sake as to hide the patchwork adorning the seat of 
his trousers. 

With twelve years of psychiatrical experience, most 
of it at the State Hospital for the Insane at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., he was appointed in 1903 as superintendent 
of St. Elizabeth’s, then called the Government Hos- 
pital for the Insane. 

The institution was at that time a place of terror 
and torture. Every building was so overcrowded that 
hundreds of patients slept on straw mattresses on the 
floor. There were neither electric nor gas lights. At 
night patients were locked into their rooms and cells 
and left in darkness except when the guards, on 


Ih 1903 Dr. William Alanson White was put in 
charge of the Government Hospital for the Insane at Wash- 
ington, D. C.—at that time a place of terror and torture. 
The hospital, now known as St. Elizabeth’s, has since been 
called “‘the foremost mental institution in the world.’’ 
The man who worked this transformation has won inter- 
national esteem as one of America’s outstanding exponents 
of psychiatry in the treatment of the mentally diseased. 


infrequent tours of inspection, went from room to 
room carrying kerosene lanterns. 

Restraint was in constant use. Bed saddles, man- 
acles, and the barbarous camisole or straitjacket were 
everywhere. The “chemical restraints,” narcotics, 
and alcoholic beverages were freely administered. 
The so-called attendants were in fact guards, unedu- 
cated huskies whose sole idea of caring for mentally 
ill people was to beat them into submission. 

White at once abolished restraint, both physical 
and chemical. The problem of overcrowding was being 
temporarily solved by a new building program which 
he hurried to completion the next year. 

Then he undertook his bigger task: changing the at- 
titude of attendants and public toward the insane. 
He has long since worked that miracle of mercy among 
the attendants, and to-day every patient in the hos- 
pital is encouraged to make complaints directly to 
the superintendent. 

When White went to the Government Hospital for 
the Insane, even the physicians were governed largely 
by the belief that the only treatment for the mentally 
ill was the domiciliary method—giving them a domi- 
cile and waiting for them to die. 

Into that dark house the young man from Bing- 
hamton brought a gospel of light. Each inmate there, 
he proclaimed, presented a problem which deserved 
and demanded solution. In judging a psychiatric case, 
he said, the specialist should take into account the 
patient’s whole past and get the history of what had 
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happened to him physically, mentally, and emotion- 
ally. 

The members of his staff went to work experiment- 
ing, testing, and proving, with the result that there 
soon began to flow from the hospital into the medical 
journals a stream of original papers on psychiatry 
which has constantly grown in volume and impor- 
tance. 

To change public sentiment toward the insane 
was a harder and bigger job. White and his associa- 
ates are at it yet. There still lingers in the popular 
mind the feeling, engendered by centuries of igno- 
rance and superstition, that insanity is not illness but 
a disgrace, like being possessed by devils or put under 
a curse. 


Dealing With the Criminal 


The procedure of the law courts is burdened and 
made inefficient by this same impression. The courts, 
Dr. White asserts, are a hundred and fifty years behind 
psychiatry in dealing with both the insane and the 
criminal. One of his major crusades to-day is to con- 
vince public and criminologists that the prisons of 
the country should be regarded as hospitals for the 
treatment of those lawbreakers who can be restored 
to the community as useful citizens, and as labora- 
tories in which those who cannot be thus restored 
should be studied, not by political appointees but by 
scientists, with a view to determining why men com- 
mit antisocial acts and how and when they can be 
saved from careers that destroy them and others. 

How well he put over all his reform projects for 
the hospital is demonstrated by two facts. The first is 
that when Krapelin, the father of modern psychiatry, 
came over from Europe and inspected St. Elizabeth’s 
he described it as “‘the foremost mental institution 
in the world.” 

The second is that St. Elizabeth’s is listed by the 
medical schools as the only Grade A mental hospital 
in the entire United States and the only one where 
the medical student may take an interneship and have 
it count as work for his degree. It is, too, the only 
mental hospital in the world where the patient is 
given every conceivable sort of medical care he may 
need—surgical, dental, mental, medicinal—and isola- 
tion in case of contagious disease. 


Psychoanalysis Espoused 


While Dr. White was doing all these things, he was 
incessantly active in a line of endeavor which has 
stamped him as the man who has done more than 
any other American to justify psychoanalysis as an 
indispensable branch of psychotherapy. 

When the Viennese Freud came on the scene with 
his exposition of psychoanalysis, young White was 
ready for the new pronouncement. Directly after his 
graduation he had worked with Dr. Boris Sidis on 
cases of dissociation or “‘double personality.” He had, 
moreover, formed his own independent theory that 
there was a reason for everything in psychiatry; that 
from the so-called incoherent babblings of the men- 
tally ill and from the things they had thought and 
felt since infancy there should be some way of dis- 
covering why and how they had failed to adjust 


themselves happily and efficiently to life as they 
found it, and why, having failed, their insanity had 
taken one form or another. 

Consequently, when Dr. Sigmund Freud proclaimed 
his theory of exploring the unconscious mind through 
association of ideas and the interpretation of dreams, 
the superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s promptly and 
fearlessly espoused it. He realized that, like every 
new thing, it had its limitations and imperfections, 
but so far as its principle and method were concerned, 
he declared, it was “‘as scientifically impregnable as 
dissection.” 

Hitherto the psychiatrist had looked at a patient 
and imagined what was going on in the sick man’s 
mind; here, said White, was a way to go into that 
mind and bring to light not only what it was doing 
but also all its past experiences. 

A few, a very few, such bold spirits as Brill, Jelliffe, 
Stanley Hall, Dercum, and Putnam joined him in 
his advocacy of the new method. In 1914 they gave 
him the job of defending it at the Baltimore meeting 
of the Medical-Psychological Association, now known 
as the American Psychiatric Association. Against 
him was ranged the old guard of psychiatry, hostile 
and derisive. But when White, calm, confident, and 
irrefutably logical, ended his exposition he had won 
the day and secured the organization’s recognition 
of psychoanalysis. 


A Personality That Works Wonders 
With Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe as coeditor, he in that 


same year founded the Psychoanalytic Review, which 
is now internationally accepted as an eminent author- 
ity on the technique and progress of psychoanalysis. 
Ever since 1914 he has stood out as America’s leading 
champion, and one of the world’s most authoritative 
advocates, of Freudian methods brought up to date. 

Similarly Dr. White has put the impetus of his 
driving energy into every major movement in American 
psychiatry and psychology: developing child-guidance 
clinics; teaching Army and Navy surgeons psychia- 
try so that the country’s pension rolls shall not be need- 
lessly burdened with names of the mentally disabled; 
multiplying scholarships in psychiatry to attract 
more men to that profession; promoting legislation to 
better the lot of delinquents and mental defectives; 
and crusading, writing, and speaking for saner and 
more constructive treatment of the mentally ill by 
the courts, hospitals, and even their own families. 

He is a prodigious worker, averaging often sixteen 
hours a day at his desk and in consultation rooms. 
But in addition to his industry and his genius, he has 
a personality that works wonders. He charms and in- 
spires no less than he instils confidence. 

His brown eyes, wide open and slightly prominent 
under jet-black brows, give the impression of cease- 
less and eager interest in the spectacular drama of 
life. But in them also is a half-humorous look that 
gives the round, pale face with its vividly red lips an 
expression of wisdom and tolerance. 

One of his associates in psychiatry said: “To 
cover its development and greatness in modern psy- 
chiatry, Europe names three men, Pinel, Krapelin, 
and Freud; America only one, William Alanson 


White.” 
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“By Guess and by God” 


By WILLIAM GUY CARR 





The Baltic operations of the 
British submarines were marked by 
thrilling episodes of bravery, escapes, 
and heroic death. Through intricate 
and narrow sea routes, crowded with 
enemy and neutral shipping, the 
undersea boats crept forward foot by 
foot, navigated by men who estab- 
lished their submerged positions “‘by 
guess and by God.”’ Under these har- 
assing conditions, Germany’s Baltic 
trade was disrupted and the last 
exercising ground for her great 
battle fleet was effectually closed. 


=S7 HEN Columbus set forth 
S = into the west, or Scott 
A\ ventured into the vast 
unknown of the antarctic, 
neither man faced a more uncertain jour- 
ney than did the crews of the three 
British submarines E-1, E-9, and E-11 
when they left their base at Harwich on 
October 15, 1914, with orders to make 
their way to the Baltic. 
A glance at the map will show why 
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countless vessels are wrecked in and 
around the entrance to the Baltic. The 
crews of the submarines faced not only 
the ordinary risks of navigation but a 
host of others forced on them by the 
need of secrecy. They had to proceed . 
submerged most of the time through narrow, tortuous 
channels heavily patrolled. The subsurface sets and 


- drifts of currents were unknown. Fresh-water rivers 


emptying into sea caused greatly varying densities of 
water and made diving a matter of anxious guesswork. 

After the boats crept cautiously around the Skaw 
and dodged heavy traffic in the Skagerrack and Kat- 
tegat, they had to wait a chance to slip through the 
Sound during nighttime. The waters there were very 
shallow. Proceeding submerged, a submarine did not 
have sufficient water above her to float a surface ves- 
sel; proceeding at periscope depth, no degree of caution 
could prevent the silvery tube from being seen. 

And there was the weather. Any story about the 
North Sea that leaves out the weather ignores the 
most dramatic character. The conning tower of a 
submarine is not unlike a shipwrecked bulkhead. It 
is crowded for space; there is no chart table, no com- 
pass with which to take bearings. The navigator jumps 
up and down from control room to conning tower like 
a nervous Jack-in-the-box. He shifts from the bright 


Max Horton’s E-9 comes back to Harwich after a trip to the Baltic. 
Such ice increases the weight of a submarine and can only be re- 
moved, while on winter patrol, by submerging and letting the salt 
water melt it off, thus restoring the craft’s ability to maneuver. 


light of the control room to the blackness above. 
Blinding sleet and snow storms, fog and heavy rains 
drive across his straining sight. As the Trade said, 
“Navigation was done by guess and by God.” 

In the Sound there was always heavy traffic between 
Denmark and Sweden. The navigator, staring at the 
baffling confusion of lights around him, tried to pick 
out those that would guide him. There were hundreds 
of shore lights, lights on passing vessels, strange signal 
lights on patrol boats, special lights on fishing boats 
busy at their trade. Lights everywhere except on the 
dark, sinister shape that sneaked along, trimmed down 
close to the water, ready to plunge to the bottom at 
the first note of the klaxon. 

One of the officers who made that nerve-racking trip 
used to tell a story when asked what it was like. He 
had passed down an order to the helmsman below. The 
order was misunderstood and the submarine passed, 
by uncomfortably few feet, a patrol boat steaming 
without lights. The officer grew angry. The helmsman 
below ventured an explanation and was told to go to 
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hell. Weighted with courtesy, the words came up the 
voice pipe: “Do you think I would stay here, sir, if I 
knew the way?” 

The officers and men who manned E-1, E-9, and 
E-11 were at that time probably the most experienced 
submarine operators in the world. Although the war 
had only commenced, years of peacetime training had 
schooled them in all the mysteries of submersibles. 
The three commanders, Max E. Horton, N. F. 
Laurence, and Martin E. Nasmith, were all young 
men. All three, early in the war, won the admiration 
and, to a large extent, the envy of the entire service 
for their patrols in the North Sea. 


“Fire One ... Fire Two!” 


Horton’s first exploit was to take E-9 into Helgo- 
land Bight a few hours after the declaration of war, 
and to sit on the bottom there playing bridge while he 
and the crew prayed that an enemy ship might heave 
in sight. On September twelfth he bagged the German 
light cruiser Hela, six miles off the harbor of Helgoland. 
With the first flick of dawn E-9 had risen slowly to 
the surface of a still sea fogged with light dawn mists. 
Through the weak taggers of the fog, Horton sighted 
the cruiser and got to within six hundred yards of her 
without being seen. 

Horton told the crew. Nerves tightened, eyes stead- 
ied, breathing became a guarded effort. All eyes were 
on the youthful commander crouching with his hands 
on the handles of the periscope gear. Horton watched 
the seconds tick off the interval until he should show 
the periscope for the clipped second needed to fire a 
torpedo. 

The motors had stopped. All machinery was silent 
save for the whir of hydroplane wheels or steering 
gear. The tension was great; the atmosphere was 


charged like a mine. Horton glanced at the clock, 
the depth gauge, and the compass. “ Raise periscope!” 
Crouching almost to his knees, he raised himself with 
it, his eye glued to the rubber eyepiece. The instant 
daylight penetrated the lens he shouted, “Stop 
periscope!” True to his calculations, the Hela was 
steaming past, unaware of the danger on her beam. 
“Fire one ... fire two!” The order rang through 
the boat like the crack of a revolver. There was a hiss 
and a muffled roar, followed by a slight shock as the 
torpedoes left the tubes. As E-9 dived, the explosion 
occurred. The Hela was stopped dead in her tracks and 
took a heavy list to starboard. Horton had brought 
his boat up again and was studying the cruiser, when 
a salvo of shells splattered around the periscope. They 
had come from ships Horton had not seen. He dived 
again to avoid the attentions of a swarm of mosquito 
craft, and came up to watch the Hela. The cruiser had 
gone. All Horton saw was a number of armed trawlers 
rescuing men on the spot where she had gone down. 
There followed a forty-eight hour inferno for the 
crew of the British submarine. A nest of destroyers 
hounded her all day. The water was not deep enough 
for safety. Several times she escaped ramming; 
countless times her hull was brushed by the slow, 
searching tendrils of sweeps. Time after time she was 
driven under just as battery-charging had begun. 


A German submarine stops a merchant ship. 
British undersea craft, on the watch for enemy 
submersibles, caught some in the act of shelling 
merchant vessels. This vigilance had an effect 
on German crews, forcing them to stay sub- 
merged longer and making them rely on the 
periscope, with its limited range of vision, to 
seek out and hunt down their intended prey. 
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The crew of a captured German boat 
comes aboard and surrenders to a 
British submarine commander oper- 
ating in the North Sea. One of the 
enlisted men of the victorious sub- 
marine snapped this action picture. 


The next day the weather went 
over to the enemy. A full gale 
lashed the shallow waters into a 
fury of flying foam. The short, 
steep seas made it impossible for 
E-9 to keep her trim at periscope 
depth. When she attempted to rest 
on the bottom the wave motion 
pumped her up and down like the 
dasher in a butter churn. The 
enemy and the high seas made it 
impossible for her to remain on the 
surface. In spite of these difficulties, 
Horton “proceeded as requisite” 
and brought his boat back safely 














to Harwich. 

Commander Laurence was much the same type of 
officer as Horton. He had done the same patrols, and 
if he failed to meet with the same degree of success it 
was due entirely to a lack of opportunity. The reader 
already knows of Nasmith, the third commander, 
whose exploits with E-11 in the Dardanelles were 
described in the April issue of World’s Work. Nothing 
gives a better idea of the difficulties of the Baltic show 
than to admit that they defeated the crew of E-11 
and forced Nasmith back to Harwich. 

Stirring adventures, in varying degrees, befell all 
the boats that made the passage, but Horton with E-9 
and Laurence with E-1l were safely through by 
October eighteenth, three days after they left Harwich. 
Their orders were to proceed to Libau after paying 
their respects to the German base at Danzig on the 
way. 


When Everything Went Wrong 


The two boats met off Libau, which the Russians 
had abandoned as a naval base. Unaware of the 
danger, Horton and Laurence went right into the 
harbor through a mine field of great dimensions laid 
by the Germans. At Libau the two Britishers were 
advised to proceed to Lapvik, but they were more 
concerned about Nasmith and E-11 than they were 
about themselves. Three days’ hunting discovered 
neither E-11 nor the enemy, save for one destroyer at 
which Laurence fired and missed. The crews of both 
boats gave up E-11 for lost and proceeded north to re- 
port to the commander in chief of the Russian Fleet. 
_ They were mistaken about E-11. Nasmith had run 
into every conceivable kind of difficulty, but he was 
still afloat. E-11 developed engine trouble, her motors 
went wrong, and she was five days out from her base 
before Nasmith even attempted the passage through 
the Sound. While going through, the periscope was 
sighted, repeated attempts were made to ram the boat, 
and several times E-11 escaped her doom by the 
shadow of a hair. 





Forced to turn back, Nasmith sighted and fired at a 
submarine outside the Sound. Fortunately the torpedo 
missed, for it was a Danish boat, but the wake of the 
tin fish disclosed E-11’s position and brought on a 
host of trouble which added to the strain on the failing 
batteries. Still Nasmith persevered and decided to 
make another attempt the following night. During 
the afternoon he found a quiet stretch of water and 
rose to the surface to charge batteriés. No sooner did 
the black wedge of the conning tower break water 
than the boat was sighted by an enemy plane. Shortly 
afterward the inevitable German destroyers swarmed 
to the attack and hunted the boat all that night. 

Nasmith returned to Harwich hoping that Com- 
mander Keyes would allow him to make the attempt 
again as soon as E-11 could be put in shape. Instead, 
she was chosen for the important task of crashing 
through the Dardanelles. Coming on the heels of the 
Baltic failure, the news of the Near East expedition 
roused one salt-incrusted old Jack to express the 
crew’s joy by saying, “We all felt so blinkin’ sad about 
the Baltic show, we’d have ’unted asbestos battleships 
with a celluloid submarine in hell, if the Commander 
’ad arsked us to.” 

In another part of the North Sea, C-boats were being 
fitted out in the early part of 1915 for one of the 
strangest adventures that ever befell sailors. In com- 
pliance with the policy of unrestricted submarine 
warfare, enemy boats were using our fishing fleets 
for target practice while they engaged in the peaceful 
pursuit of their business on the Dogger Banks. The 
enemy justified this action by claiming the right to 
starve Britain into submission, but the German crews 
went about their work in a manner different to that 
followed by the British submarine crews in the Sea of 
Marmora, when faced with similar tasks. 

Our commanders always provided first for the safety 
of crews in boats they were forced to sink in the course 
of duty. The method employed by some of the German 
submarines was to come suddenly to the surface in the 
middle of a fishing fleet and sink by gunfire as many as 
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possible before they could scatter and get out of 
range. A terrible loss of human life resulted. 

In answer to appeals for protection from the crews 
who manned the fishing fleet, there came a suggestion 
from the officers who served in the C-class submarines 
attached to H. M. S. Vulcan, based on Lieth on the 
east coast of Scotland. The plan arose from a simple 
discussion which turned on the ability of a trawler to 
tow a submarine submerged. If this were possible, the 
submarine could lie doggo until an enemy submarine 
started a strafe. Once this was under way all the traw- 
ler had to do was signal to the submerged boat, give 
the position and range of the U-boat, slip the tow, and 
let the waiting British boat do the rest. There were 
many technical difficulties to overcome, but the Ad- 
miralty decided to give the idea a try-out, and experi- 
ments were soon under way. The idea originated in 
April, 1915, and by the be- 
ginning of June C-boats put 


heard his telephone bell ring and, on putting the re- 
ceiver to his ear, was informed by the officer on his 
trawler’s bridge that a submarine had come to the 
surface two thousand yards on the port beam. As 
previously arranged, the trawler altered course away 
from the enemy with the intention of decoying her 
past the position in which C—24 would lurk, ready 
to fire. Then the trawler reported: “Submarine one 
thousand yards astern.” 

The trawler’s job was completed. All she now had 
to do was stage a panic party, when her men would 
rush madly about the decks, man the boat, and 
abandon the trawler in a manner as little as possible 
like any trained naval crew would do it. 

While the surface ship was going ahead with her 
work, C-—24 was trying to’slip her towing gear. It had 
been tested before she left port and found to work all 
right. But now, with the 
enemy in sight, the contrap- 





to sea in tow of trawlers 


bound for the fishing banks. 

Thus it was that about 
three bells in the forenoon 
watch of June twenty-third, 
Lieutenant Taylor, in com- 
mand of submarine C-—24, 


Below—A study of this map shows 
the tremendous difficulties under 
which British submarines operated 
in the Baltic. In the first place, it 
was a feat of marvelous seaman- 
ship even to bring a submarine 
through the narrow Sound to com- 
paratively open water. Once inside, 
they were surrounded by neutral 








tion wouldn’t work. Fortu- 
nately the captain of the 
Taranaki, which was the 
name of the trawler, was still 
at his post on the bridge; he 
lifted the telephone receiver 
in answer to C-24’s frantic 


Left—A mine put an end to this 
vessel. Mines sometimes floated far 
from the spot where they were laid, 
and the crews of the unfortunate 
ships that struck them, if they could 
get off, were far from any help. In 
torpedoing a merchant ship, how- 
ever, British submarine command- 
ers gave the crew notice and often 








and enemy ships of every variety. ®) Brown Brothers 


landed the whole force on shore. 
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ring and was informed of the trouble. He was asked 
to slip his end of the tow, and he did so. 

The weight of the hundred fathoms of hawser and 
the same length of telephone wire suddenly dangling 
from her bows caused C-—24 to try to turn a somer- 
sault and forced her into a steep dive. She went down 
by the head. By the time Lieutenant Taylor had com- 
pensated his boat for the weight of towing gear, and 
got to periscope depth again to take a look at the 
Fritz, he discovered the wire had fouled his propeller. 

But although everything possible had gone wrong, 
Taylor managed his boat so well that she was in her 
firing position within twenty-five minutes from the 
time the first alarm had been given. He first sighted 
the enemy’s conning tower one thousand yards away 
and, though handicapped, approached to within 
five hundred yards of her without being seen, to make 
certain of his shot. He got square on the enemy’s 
beam and fired at 9:55 a. M. The torpedo struck fair 
amidships, and U-40 went on her last crash dive, never 
more to sink fishing vessels. 

Her captain and one petty officer were the only sur- 
vivors. It was reported that they remarked that they 
had been victims of a dirty trick. 

Lieut.-Commander Edwards, who commanded the 
trawler Taranaki, tersely reported the incident: 


9:30 a. M., June 23rd: Enemy submarine rose and fired a 
shot across my bows from 2,000 yards’ range. Shell burst 20 
yards ahead. Informed C-24 by telephone. 9:45. Slipped 
Taranaki’s end of tow, as C-24’s slip had jammed. Got boat 
out to simulate abandoned ship and panic. Saw C-24’s 
periscope pass, attacking. 9:55. Observed torpedo run and 
explode under conning tower of enemy. An officer and petty 
officer only survivors. 


The Baltic in Winter 


Winter conditions in the Baltic made patrols virtu- 
ally impossible. Ice breakers were required to open a 
route in and out of the harbors, and when traveling 
on the surface, spray froze a foot deep on the super- 
structure. One man had to be kept chopping ice from 
the surface of the upper hatch, so that the lid could 
be closed if the boat dived hurriedly. Officers and look- 
outs slowly froze, unable to move energetically enough 
to keep up their circulation. Below the numbed crew 
went about their duties, or tried to sleep, muffled up 
in duffle bags and sweaters. 

Submerged, conditions were less trying. For it was 
found that the salt water thawed the frozen slush in 
vents and valves and numerous other places essential 
to the diving efficiency of the boat. 

With the opening of navigation, patrols began in 
earnest. Sometimes working together, sometimes 
singly, they lurked along the sea routes of the Baltic 
and very materially dissuaded Germany from prosecut- 
ing an ambitious scheme to attack Petrograd. Each 
boat succeeded in bagging a German warship. 

Early in July, E-9 escaped by inches falling victim 
to the ram of a German destroyer. Horton, in reporting 
the incident, passed over it to note another matter: 
“Before dipping,” he wrote, “we just had time to see 
another large vessel about five miles away.” While 
chasing this vessel he came upon a German light- 
cruiser squadron of two Augsberg-type vessels, a four- 
funneled cruiser, and an escort of destroyers. 


Horton might have chanced a long shot, but the 
opportunity offered by a German squadron in the 
open was too rare to be wasted through caution. To 
avoid the destroyers, he dived under them, came up to 
periscope depth, and fired at the rear ship of the line, 
the Prinz Adalbert. It was the largest of the lot and 
was seriously damaged, thanks to Horton’s brilliant 
marksmanship. 


Worrying an Enemy Squadron 


Laurence’s success was no less striking. E-1 had 
already several ore ships to her credit and had picked 
off a German mine-layer from under the nose of her 
escorting destroyer when a period of hard luck forced 
her into port for repairs. Back on the job in August, 
an enemy cruiser squadron was sighted one morning 
during the change of watch. The crew rushed from the 
breakfast tables to action stations. The weather was 
extremely bad. Low visibility, banks of fog, and a 
choppy sea worked against the submarine’s crew; but 
in less than ten minutes after sighting the enemy the 
two bow torpedoes were racing on their way. 

Forced under by destroyers, the crew felt the con- 
cussion of an exploding torpedo. Commander Laurence 
knew that he had fired at one of the Moltke class, but 
did not know until later that it was the Moltke herself 
he had hit. It turned out that she was only damaged, 
but the incident had its moral effect. German crews, 
ordered to concentrate on the E-boats, were told that 
one British submarine would be considered of greater 
value than the sinking of one of the larger Russian 
ships. The Czar sent for Commander Laurence and 
thanked him personally for saving the town of Riga. 

The success of the two submarines in the Baltic, 
the critical situation in Russia, and the growing de- 
pendence of Germany on Swedish iron ore led the 
British Admiralty to reénforce the Baltic patrol. 
Four C-class boats were sent around to the north of 
Russia and transported by rivers, railways, and canals 
down to the Baltic. Three E-class submarines—E-8, 
E-13, and E-19—were sent by sea from Harwich, our 
principal submarine base. 


“Stop Sucking Your Teeth!” 


With the arrival of these ships and the coming over- 
land of the C-boats, Lapvik became a different place 
for the British submarine crews located there. The 
boats had been rarely in port together. The crews were 
strangers in a country whose tongue was unknown to 
them and seemed impossible to master. They had lived 
the life of exiles. With more boats in the Baltic there 
were always two in port together while the others were 
out on patrol. The men had an opportunity to enjoy 
themselves, to see new faces, and to hear different 
voices. 

It is hard to appreciate how important such matters 
become to men cooped up inside a submarine for 
months on end, seeing the same faces day after day, 
hearing the same voices hour after hour. No matter 
what the patience of men under such conditions, sooner 
or later they get on one another’s nerves. I remember 
hearing an officer say one day to one of his crew: 
“For God’s sake don’t suck your teeth when you're 
near me, or I'll have you transferred from the boat.” 
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The officer had average capacity for suffering in si- 
lence; the man was one of the best in the boat. Suddenly 
an idiosyncrasy became insupportable. And it was 
incidents of that kind that made life in submarines so 
damnable; not bouts with the enemy. 

The boats numbered 13 were notoriously unlucky. 
K-13 sunk with all hands while doing her trials. G-13 
was a Jonah boat, although she did sink a German U- 
boat in April, 1917. The fate that befell E-13 aroused 
the sympathy of the world, and no single incident of 
the war, save the death of Edith Cavell, aroused such 
a storm of indignation against Germany. 


The Fate of Luckless E-13 


Feeling her way along the Danish coast, E-13 ran 
aground off Saltholm in Danish waters. All night the 
crew worked, trying to get the boat off the sand bar, 
which was separated from the mainland by a channel 
some four hundred yards wide. At 5 A. M. a Danish 
destroyer arrived. Her officers were profuse in their 
regrets, but they stationed an armed guard to watch 
proceedings and informed Lieut.-Commander Layton 
of E-13 that unless he could succeed in floating the boat 
in twenty-four hours, they would be forced to ask for 
his surrender and internment. 

A short time later a German destroyer appeared. 
She stood by and watched the situation. Three other 
Danish boats arrived. On their heels came two Ger- 
man destroyers from the southward. E-13’s crew paid 
little attention. To them, internment seemed a misera- 
ble fate. 

The leading German steamed to within one thou- 
sand yards of the stranded submarine, hoisted some 
commercial flag signal, and immediately let loose a 
torpedo. It struck the bottom below E-13 and fortu- 
nately did no damage. Contemptuously ignoring the 
Danish ships, the destroyer than closed to three 
hundred yards and opened heavy fire. In a moment 
E-13 was in flames both fore and aft. Wounded men 
writhed in agony on the decks, which were heating 
from the conflagration within. 

Layton ordered his men to swim for it. As the un- 
wounded men obeyed, the enemy changed the type of 
shells he had been using and opened up on the 
swimmers with shrapnel and machine-gun fire. 


Courageous Interference 


. The Danes proved themselves men of big hearts 
and great courage. Their insignificant little torpedo 
boats steamed boldly between the maniacal destroyer 
and the men who were swimming for their lives. The 
Danes’ challenge was not accepted. Fire ceased, and 
the German ships withdrew. The Danish crews did 
everything they could to save our unfortunate men, 
but of the thirty-one officers and men who made up 
E-13’s complement, fifteen were either killed or 
wounded. 

From the moment Lieut.-Commander Layton got 
ashore he worked unremittingly to escape, and it was 
my good fortune to be present when, after one of the 
most spectacular escapes of the war, he walked aboard 
the depot ship to take command of another submarine. 

Lieut.-Commander R. C. Halahan’s E-18 was de- 
tailed to the Baltic to replace unlucky E-13, and both 


E-18 and E-19, in charge of Lieut.-Commander F. N. 
Cromie, reached Reval (now Tallinn) shortly after 
Goodheart’s E-8 had put into port with a broken 
propeller. This accident, caused when the boat scraped 
bottom in shallow water, held Goodheart up until 
October fifth, when he stopped the steamer Margarette, 
of Kénigsberg, and, after ordering the crew away 
in the ship’s boats, sank her by gunfire. 

On the twenty-second, while patrolling off Libau, 
he saw ar armed trawler leave the harbor and take 
up a position by the outer buoys. At dusk she lit 
flares. Believing her to be acting as a lightship for 
cruisers out exercising, Goodheart waited through the 
night. But by dawn no cruisers had appeared, and the 
Britishers concluded that the trawler was running 
some private fireworks celebration on her own. 

Goodheart had about decided to pull off when ships 
were sighted—not, as he had expected, from the open 
sea but from the harbor. The ships proved to be a 
three-funneled cruiser with a covey of destroyers. E-8 
was more than three thousand yards away when the 
outfit was first sighted. In a dead calm sea that made 
the feather of a periscope visible for miles, Goodheart 
closed the distance until he was within a few hundred 
yards of the cruiser. As the periscope broke surface, the 
forebridge of the enemy ship met the crosswires on the 
lenses, and the order “ Fire!” echoed through the boat. 


Gentlemen Raiders in Action 


Watching through the periscope, Goodheart saw a 
dull flush on the waterline, and then the German ship 
was lifted skyward. The torpedo had evidently blown 
up the fore magazine. So terrific was the explosion 
that E-8 was forced to dive to avoid damage by tons of 
falling debris. 

She submerged for eight minutes and then rose for 
another look. The three-funneled cruiser had vanished. 
Two destroyers were circling around her grave trying 
to pick up survivors. 

The ship was the Prinz Adalbert, the same 9,000-ton 
fighting craft that Commander Max Horton had at- 
tacked and damaged a few months previously. She had 
just returned to active service after finishing her repairs. 

With the arrival of Cromie and E-19, Max Horton 
was relieved as senior officer in the Baltic and returned 
to Harwich with E-9. Cromie, with eight submarines 
under his command, now disposed his strength so that 
half the boats were engaged in stopping contraband 
from Swedish ports while the rest patrolled between 
Libau and Danzig in the southern reaches of the Bal- 
tic. As an example of the work done in disrupting 
commerce, E-19’s adventures on October eleventh are 
worth recording. 

In the morning she stopped the Walter Leonhardt, 
bound from Lulea to Hamburg with iron ore. Cromie 
ordered the crew to their boats. The weather looking 
threatening, he chased off, stopped a Swedish ship, re- 
quested her captain to pick up the crew of the Walter 
Leonhardt, and then sent the latter ship to bottom. 
Before noon the Germania, carrying three thousand 
tons of concentrated ore, had beached herself to avoid 
being sunk. Cromie took E-19 alongside and, failing 
to pull the tramp into deeper water, damaged her 
beyond hope of salvage. 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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Chicago, the Gateway, by Karl Dehmann. The artist has ably suggested space, 
power, and belief in the brightness of its future, all so typical of the city. 


How Chicago Got That Way 


By DOUGLAS SUTHERLAND 


Every taxpayer should read this 


Nt] HICAGO’S jeering 
sister cities would 
do well to regard 
the picture of her 

fiscal plight less as a gro- 

tesque cartoon than as a vivid 

pestilence-placard which pres- 

ently they may find tacked 
to their own doorposts. 

The same germ that has afflicted Chicago’s body 
politic lies at least dormant in every American city, 
large or small. If Chicago, second largest and second 
wealthiest metropolis of the western hemisphere, has 
been threatened with cutting off her police and fire 
forces, with closing her schools, with leaving her 
streets uncleaned and unlighted—in short, with ab- 
dicating as a government—then surely every other 
municipality should look to its own internal condi- 
tions. 

And Chicago’s case has not been overstated. Few 
realize how bad it has been, or, if its politicians 





—— 





article and take warning from Chicago’s 
present financial plight. 
and inefficiency on a vast scale have 
plunged our second largest city so deep 
into bankruptcy that it is on the verge 
of closing its schools and losing police 
and fire protection. 
citizens alone have stayed the debacle. 


persist in their heedless course, 
how much worse it may be- 
come. 

But for all that, Chicago 
is not bankrupt; has not de- 
faulted on a single general 
obligation of her govern- 
ments. Her trouble is this: 
no property taxes (principal 
source of local revenues) have been collected for 
about two years. The major local governments— 
Cook County, the City of Chicago, and the Board of 
Education, which borrow early in each year 75 per 
cent of the current year’s tax levy—had exhausted 
their current (not their bonded) borrowing power 
during December, 1929. The park boards and 
other lesser funds had about used up the sur- 
plus revenues which in the past had kept them 
out of the habitual debtor class. The city had even 
borrowed extralegally from some of its large special 


funds. 


Corruption 


Public-spirited 
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December and early January payrolls were met 
with difficulty. February first found the treasuries 
empty. Policemen, firemen, teachers, nurses—all em- 
ployees of the three major taxing units went payless. 
Under normal conditions these bodies would have 
raised cash by selling 1930 tax-anticipation warrants, 
but the banks, loaded up with 1928 and 1929 warrants 
and with no immediate prospect of their being paid, 
declined to “freeze’”’ any more assets of their deposi- 
tors in such investments, even at the high interest 
rate of six per cent. 


Heroic Measures Called For 


Sensing the danger to the community, a committee 
of citizens under the leadership of Silas H. Strawn, 
past president of the American Bar and the Chicago 
Bar Associations, former minister to China, and one 
of Chicago’s most public-spirited and best-liked citi- 
zens, had been working on the problem since Decem- 
ber, assisted by trained students of government from 
the Universities of Chicago, Northwestern, and Illinois 
and from local civic organizations. 

After vainly trying either to induce groups of 
wealthy taxpayers to buy 1930 warrants or to persuade 
the bankers to sell 1928 warrants to the citizens and 
in turn to buy 1930 warrants from the governments, 
Mr. Strawn’s committee evolved the plan of a “Cook 
County Taxpayers’ warrant trust” in which taxpayers 
would invest their spare funds, receiving certificates 
of beneficial interest. The funds thus pooled were to 
be invested in 1928, 1929, and 1930 tax-anticipation 
warrants. 

School Trustee Louis E. Meyers, a prominent finan- 
cier, and one of the few city or school officials to show a 
responsible and intelligent interest in the situation, 
induced the city-hall group to abandon its hostile 
attitude toward the Strawn Committee long enough to 
make necessary fiscal arrangements. President Philip 
R. Clarke, of the Central Trust Company of Illinois 
(the Dawes bank), one of the Strawn Committee, and 
a “war horse” of Liberty Loan days, then organized 
a drive which resulted, only after heroic effort, in 
raising by early March approximately $74,000,000, 
or just about enough to run the major local govern- 
ments until July first of this year. 


What Hastened the Crisis 


If taxes are not in collection by July first, it is prob- 
able that Chicagoans will find their dangers even 
greater than they were in early February. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that a second volunteer financing 
drive will succeed, and no amount of special-session 
legislation will help until there is an assessment as a 
basis for additional taxes or for further credit. 

Chicago has been so dazzled by political pyrotech- 
nics since Mayor Thompson first captured the city 
government in 1915 and permitted the spoils system 
to dominate not only the municipal offices but even the 
schools, that many people have failed to discern clearly 
the real causes underlying the present difficulty. 

Nine people out of ten insist that governmental 
extravagance is responsible. That is not surprising. 
Between 1921 and 1927 taxes billed against Chicago 
property have exceeded by 74 per cent those which the 


cost of living and population-increase indices com- 
bined would have warranted. Under the Thompson 
régimes the corporate tax rate has thrice been in- 
creased heavily and the public bonding power has been 
increased 200 per cent. There have been the expert- 
fee scandals, there has been considerable payroll 
padding, plus the Sanitary District abuses, which, 
when abolished a year ago, were found to have swelled 
that payroll over 300 per cent. Nevertheless, while all 
this has been harmful and has helped to raise tax 
rates and tax bills, it alone probably would not have 
precipitated this crisis for some years to come. 

Some have tried to maintain that the trouble arose 
from the borrowing against 75 per cent of the current 
tax levy. This of course entails a large interest burden 
and is not a desirable practice. However, many local 
governments of the Chicago community do not oper- 
ate on this basis at all. Others have used it for many 
years, but without producing a catastrophe. 

Mayor Thompson himself, who might have been 
expected perhaps to blame King George for hoarding 
the gold supply, avers that the “reformers” reassess- 
ment” is responsible. If he would qualify his statement 
to blame the de/ay in the reassessment, plus the neces- 
sity for it and plus the cut in valuations which has pro- 
duced certain large, unexpected revenue deficiencies, 
he would be right. 


A Case of Creeping Paralysis 


For one compelling fact stands out: Chicago has 
permitted the deadly germ of political and personal 
favoritism slowly but effectually to infect the assess- 
ment procedure. This finally has produced a paralysis 
of the community’s taxing power. 

For many years there has been increasing complaint 
of inequalities in the assessments of real estate in 
Cook County, in which Chicago is situated. The 
books and records of assessment were, until the past 
few months, of the most primitive type—the laughing 
stock of the up-to-date assessment officials of the 
country. The assessments are made by a county 
board of five elected assessors. In the townships out- 
side the city of Chicago the valuations are made by 
elected township deputy assessors, subject to initial 
revision by the Board of Assessors. 

Each assessor has worked in his own office, dealing 
out justice in his own way without much reference 
to his colleagues. When the assessment was thus com- 
pleted, a board of review of three elected members, 
each in effect working alone and exercising original 
powers of assessment wholly without reference to the 
assessors, disposed of complaints in a manner which 
always substantially reduced the total valuations 
fixed by the assessors. 

It is a fair statement, probably, that no person, 
however humble, ever was rebuffed if he appealed 
personally to a member of either of these boards. His 
story generally was taken at face value, and he got 
within reason what he asked. There was no question of 
guid pro quo. 

Nor is it necessary to imagine that there was dicker- 
ing over larger favors granted to large taxpayers. 
For one thing, it is everywhere recognized that an 
elected assessing official can rarely say “No” in dis- 
pensing arbitrary power. For another, no assessor or 
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reviewer with a private business or profession could 
drive away customers or practice, if he tried. Naturally 
also, favors were so granted as most to enhance the 
prestige of the grantor. 

Thus, even early in the century, elections to the 
board of review were especially sought, and holders 
of these offices were recognized as competent raisers 
of campaign funds and key men in political organiza- 
tions. Assessorships were only slightly less important. 
The whole thing logically tied into the political skein, 
and gradually the political precinct workers began to 
gain in persuasiveness with their neighbors at election 
time, in proportion as they secured tax reductions for 
them. 

This made sheer mockery of the constitutional re- 
quirements of uniformity. The majority of home own- 
ers and a fair proportion of owners of more substantial 
properties could not or did not call upon either the 
assessors or reviewers, personally or through precinct 
committeemen. These not only failed to receive any 
reduction in tax assessments, but in effect also paid 
the taxes on that part of their neighbors’ assessment 
which was reduced. 

The evil of this situation finally was aggravated 
by the injection of almost open commercialism into 
the assessment field. Tax “fixers” or “runners” began 
openly soliciting property owners during the quad- 
rennial assessment of 1923. They offered reductions 


in valuations for the ensuing four years on a basis of 


one fourth of the saving in tax bills. Some of these 
persons threatened that valuations would be raised 
unless they were retained. They even pretended to in- 
fluence or to connections with this or that assessor 
or reviewer. 


A Storm of Angry Protests 


One hesitates to believe that responsible public 
officials would risk such alliance with these “fixers,” 
much less lay themselves open to criminal proceedings 
by sharing in the spoils. Nevertheless, the fixers made 
good on their offers whenever “retained.” 

The board of review itself that year sent out an 
enormous number of complaints of its own against 
property alleged to have been underassessed by the 
assessors. This resulted in many arbitrary increases. 
In 1924 and 1925 the “solicitors” were more brazen 
than before. 

Resulting complaints of injustice and lack of uni- 
formity precipitated, early in 1926, a conference called 
by the Union League Club at the instance of Col. 
Gordon Strong, a property owner of wealth and un- 
usual civic courage. It proceeded systematically to 
urge the assessors and reviewers to adopt a standard- 
ized basis for land values in time for the ensuing 1927 
quadrennial assessment. The officials stalled for 
months, and finally went about the 1927 job on the old 
basis—or lack of basis. The “fixing” and “soliciting” 
of 1923 was completely overshadowed by the activity 
of 1927. The politicians also increased their efforts. 
So great was the pulling and hauling over this assess- 
ment that the board of review held onto the 1927 
books until March, 1928, and the tax bills were not 
mailed out until after the April primary election. 

_Even before the tax bills were out, however, pre- 
cinct tax lists (published for the first time in more 


than twenty years), showing the valuation of each 
piece of real estate, were raising angry protests. 

Cottages of working folk without “drag” often 
were taxed as high as the apartment buildings of near- 
by politicians. A study by Dr. Herbert D. Simpson, of 
the Institute for Research in Land Economics and 
Public Utilities of Northwestern University, showed 
that the average assessed value of more than six 
thousand properties studied was about 35 per cent of 
actual sales value, but that if that 35 per cent of actual 
value were assumed to be the basis of assessment, 
roughly 40 per cent of the assessed properties ranged 
from this base upward to 100 per cent or confiscation, 
while approximately 60 per cent ranged downward 
to zero or exemption. 


Reassessment of Land Values 


Owners of many large properties, finding themselves 
assessed out of all proportion to the average, withheld 
a part of their taxes and awaited court proceedings 
to collect. By June there were about seventy-five 
hundred such cases pending in the county court. 

The 1927 valuations were so out of line that, had 
they been normally continued as the basis for taxes 
until 1931, the seventy-five hundred tax objections of 
1928 would have so multiplied by 1929 as to have af- 
fected the public revenue alarmingly. However, in 
May, 1928, Margaret Haley, leader of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation, and George O. Fairweather, 
chairman of the Citizens’ Joint Committee on Real 
Estate Valuation (created to bring about a scientific 
basis for assessments) convinced Chairman William 
H. Malone, of the Illinois Tax Commission, that an 
immediate order for reassessment of 1928 taxes was 
inescapable. 

At once there was terrific local resistance. The 
assessing officials keenly resented the interference 
with their prerogatives. ‘‘Fixers” and their “clients” 
strove that the reassessment might fail and that the 
1927 valuations might stand for three years more as 
“per contract.” Obstacle after obstacle, legal and 
administrative, was devised. Months dragged by. The 
highly paid expert staff presented to the assessors by 
the Joint Committee marked time. By March, 1929, 
when at latest the 1928 tax bills should have been sent 
out, the 1928 reassessment work was only well begun. 


Sinking Deeper into Debt 


The assessors completed the bulk of their task last 
August. Since October, the board of review has carried 
most of the responsibility. In the past this body has 
required from six weeks to four months to handle from 
75,000 to 100,000 complaints. This time the board of 
review will have taken at least seven or eight months 
for less than 15,000 complaints. They have solemnly 
promised Governor Emmerson, who is nervous about 
the millions of dollars overdue the state treasury from 
the 1928 Cook County taxes, that they would be 
through in May, so that taxes might come in in June. 

Meanwhile, with the politicians sitting around like 
vultures, Chicago sinks deeper into debt, and the 
burden of increased taxation which will be necessary 
to pay for these unnecessary and outrageous delays is 
going to be grievous for people to bear. 
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WHE trek into the wild is startling. It prom- 
L a ises to be the greatest of all human migra- 





tions, with more than three millions of 
people temporarily deserting the congested 
centers of population for the wide-open spaces left 
almost untouched by civilization. 

There is no one objective. Rather there are twenty 
and one—the national parks that an understanding 
government has set aside for all time in the West and 
North, the East and South, even in far-off Alaska and 
Hawaii. Year by year the popularity of these wilder- 
ness playgrounds has been growing, the young and 
the old, the rich and the poor answering in ever in- 
creasing numbers the irresistible call of Nature. 

The National Park Service, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the preserves, is prepared 
to meet every need of a pleasure-loving, knowledge- 
seeking people who are moved by the desire to wander 
far from home in vacation time. It is able not only to 
present true examples of the primitive but to provide 
all present-day comforts, so the tourists may view, 
without inconvenience, scenery of conspicuous gran- 
deur rivaling anything anywhere in the world. 

Years of unremitting effort have made this possible. 
Highly trained experts in government operation, 
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rangers protecting the most isolated of sections, land- 
scape architects and scientific and technical men have 
codperated with conservationists and public-utility 
operators to make these playgrounds of America 
readily accessible without in any wise destroying their 
wilderness condition. 

Highways for caravans of automobiles and trails for 
horseback riding and hiking cobweb the parks, reveal- 
ing virgin forests, remote valleys, and numberless 
streams and lakes. They proceed through passes that 
lead to the high country and bring tumbled, snow- 
capped ranges into close proximity. These roads and 
trails, on which five millions of dollars are being ex- 
pended annually, are in better condition to-day than 
they have ever been before, taking the vacationist, 
without exertion or danger, from his everyday en- 


vironment in the highest state of development the | 


world has known back to conditions that existed be- 
fore the relentless westward march of civilization 
began. 

Not only have many of the old roads and trails, 


coursed by game of all species, been widened, regraded, | 
and generally improved, but new roads and trails | 


have been established. Probably the finest trail in the 
world has just been completed in Grand Canyon at a 
cost of $167,000. It has been built from the north to 
the south rim and includes a bridge spanning the 
Colorado River for 440 feet. 

It is only one of numerous undertakings initiated in 
order that the people may enjoy the parks to the full- 
est possible extent. There are several spectacular 
roads in the course of construction. The Zion-Mt. 
Carmel highway, costing $1,500,000 and extending 
for approximately eight miles, is one of the most 
costly pieces of road work ever undertaken. Its most 
interesting section is a tunnel through solid rock 
approximately a mile in length. Two other roads, 
each forty miles in length and each riding the ridge of 
the Continental Divide, are being completed in Glacier 
and Rocky Mountain at an expense of four million 
dollars. 

In improving existing roads and building new high- 
ways, the service is striving to meet modern traffic 


One of the most unusual and appealing 
bear pictures ever made. Mrs. Bruin 
was not only unafraid of the camera 
but she seemed decidedly bored by 
the industrious activity of her cubs. 
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The author, Director Horace M. 
Albright, acts as guide for Herbert 
Hoover on a fishing trip in Yellow- 
stone and brings him back with a 
string of rainbow trout. The well- 
stocked streams and lakes of our 
Federal parks are great drawing cards. 


conditions. This reminds me of a letter that a lady who 
visited Yellowstone last summer addressed to the 
Secretary of the Interior, emphasizing the splendid 
treatment she had received at the hotels and from the 
rangers but adding that jthe roads were so rough 
that her ‘‘gallstones had been rattled out of place.” 

Surely we must make the roads “safe for gall- 
stones.” Seriously, these highways should be wide, 
smooth, and safe. It is equally important that they 
be made dustproof. One cannot enjoy the scenery if 
dust covers the grass, flowers, and trees near the road- 
side and fills the very atmosphere. Consequently, we 
are oiling as well as reconstructing as many miles of 
highways each year as funds permit. 

Time is also a consideration, particularly in the 
Northern parks. The summer season is comparatively 
brief. Spring in these regions is barely coming at this 
time. Not only must the roads and trails leading up the 
mountainsides be improved, but the passes that are 
ten or more feet deep in snow must be dug out. 


Hotel or Tents, As You Prefer 


All the energies of the park organizations must be 
expended in this effort. The parks are advertised to be 
opened on a given date. Whatever the conditions may 
be, however expensive the operation, the service must 
break through on time. It cannot fail. As you stage 
your snowball battles in July or August atop a range 
in any one of half a dozen of the parks, picture the 
steam shovels, plows, tractors, and crews of men that 
laboriously dug their way ever upward around the 
treacherous hairpin turns in April, May, and early 
June, that such pleasure might be yours. 

All tourists, and especially the “‘repeaters,” note 
the number of nature trails and trailside museums. 
These trails and museums are becoming more and 
more a part of our equipment. Unquestionably, the 
great majority of vacationists go to the parks for 
recreation only. They quickly realize, however, that 
the preserves are not only playgrounds but outdoor 
laboratories, where all the natural sciences can be 
studied. They begin seeking knowledge regarding the 
forces which have made the great scenic wonders 
they are viewing. 

To provide the information they desire, we have 
developed an educational department in the service 
which interprets the parks and their features to the 
traveler in nontechnical language. Exceptional care 
is taken in selecting this personnel. For the most part, 
these young men and women are college students or 
graduates. They are trained to make the traveler’s 
journey interesting, even thrilling. 

The success that the parks are sure to achieve will 

¢ due as much to the progressiveness of the utility 
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operators as it will be to the activities of our service. 
These operators, who conduct the hotels, lodges, 
cafeterias, stores, and transportation companies, are 
codperating whole-heartedly with the service. They 
have made improvements for this year and have a 
five-year program of development; the amount of 
money that they will spend runs well into the seven 
figures. 

The fact cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
people visiting the parks and seeing the finest that 
Nature can provide will find living facilities available 
to meet every taste and every pocketbook. There are 
campgrounds where a man, if he wishes to rough it, 
can pitch his tent and stay as long as he wishes. As a 
rule, these campgrounds are developed with water 
and sewer systems, tables, firewood, and often electric 
lights. For the person of modest means who does not 
care for camping, there are inexpensive cabins and 
lodges, where cooking is permitted or where he may 
use a cafeteria. For those of greater means there are 
hotels where every modern convenience is provided 
and where the utmost in comfort can be secured. These 
hotels not only meet the demands of the most exacting 
but are outstanding examples of rustic craftsmanship. 


Wilderness Beauty Unmarred 


In developing the parks, every effort has been and 
is being made to preserve their natural beauty. The 
service has two paramount duties. One is to keep each 
area in a natural state. The other is to make it accessi- 
ble to the public. It may seem that these objectives 
present a paradox. Indeed, they do. But we have met 
the conflicting needs by establishing an architect divi- 
sion made up of ten landscape architects, whose sole 
duty is to pass upon every development and fit it 
into the environment. As regards hotels and lodges, 
this is done by selecting natural sites and using the 
native stone and wood in the construction. 
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Whatever the consideration, our national parks 
provide as many inducements as any of the scenic 
wonders of the world. Why Americans desiring to 
commune with Nature should go abroad, instead of 
visiting the outdoor playgrounds of their own coun- 
try, is incomprehensible. To whatever of the parks, 
comprising many thousands of square miles and equal- 
ing the combined areas of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, tourists may go, they will 
see something new, something different, something 
spectacular. 

Let’s take up the various parks and see what the 
service provides through them. Yellowstone, for in- 
stance, situated in Wyoming, is distinguished for its 
volcanic phenomena. In one of its basins alone are more 
geysers than in all the rest of the world combined. It is 
the greatest of all our game preserves. Here run wild 
buffalo, elk, deer, antelope, mountain sheep, bear— 
in fact, every species of fur-bearing animals that pro- 
vided the West with its greatest industry a century 
ago. It is also the most expansive wilderness park, 
much of it being in the same condition that it was when 
first penetrated by the white man. Even its trails have 
been made by game, being cut out over hundreds of 
square miles without a man-made road among them. 


A Variety of Attractions 


Glacier, in Montana, is noted for its formation. In 
some far-distant time an extraordinary buckling of the 
earth’s crust caused one side to be thrust up and over- 
lap the other. Ancient rocks, highly colored shales and 
limestones, which were once parts of sea beds, are ex- 
posed to view. Sixty glaciers feed hundreds of lakes, in 
one of which icebergs float throughout the summer. 
The deep, glaciated valleys, forests, lakes, and colored 
rocks combine to make scenery that is unsurpassed. 

Mount Ranier, in Washington, contains the greatest 
mountain in the Cascade Range. It towers 14,408 feet 


A party on Skyline Trail, Rainier. It ap- 
pears to be difficult going for even experi- 
enced riders, but this trail is covered twice 
a day and the people to be seen here are 
tenderfeet. Rainier, a photographer’s paradise, 
is easily reached from Tacoma or Seattle. 


and was once an active volcano. It has 48 square miles 
of glaciers and is fringed by forests typical of the 
Northwest, including the finest species of fir, pine, and 
hemlock. 

Crater Lake, in Oregon, includes the remains of a 
mountain which fell into itself, breaking at about 
eight thousand feet and swallowing up its own summit. 
In the crater lies the lake, the color of which is an in- 
describable blue which distinguishes it from almost any 
other known body of water. 

Strikingly beautiful Yosemite, in California, pre- 
sents the finest known products of the forces of glacia- 
tion. Waterfalls tumble over polished granite canyon 
walls. One, among the highest in the world, dropping 
1,430 sheer feet, is as high as nine Niagaras piled one 
above the other. In Yosemite as well as in General 
Grant and Sequoia (both in California likewise) are 
groves of giant sequoia trees, the oldest living things. 
In Sequoia we find the largest tree in the world, the 
General Sherman, which is 37.3 feet in diameter at the 
base and towers 273.9 feet into the air. 

Grand Canyon, in Arizona, provides probably the 
most sublime spectacle on the face of the earth. Aside 
from the gorge of brilliant multicolor rocks, there 
are unique species of wild life, such as varieties of 
the white-tail deer not found elsewhere in_ the 
country and innumerable evidences of ancient animal 
life which are known to have been present in the vari- 
ous strata of the canyon millions of years ago. 
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Mesa Verde, in Colorado, contains the finest archeo- 
logical exhibits that have ever been discovered in 
America, great dwellings being found under the cliffs, 
some of them containing numerous rooms which once 
accommodated a large population. Only a small part 
of this park has been excavated. 

Rocky Mountain, also in Colorado, straddles the 
Continental Divide at a lofty height. For sheer 
beauty, few of the parks equal it. The nearest of all 
the Western parks to the centers of population, it is 
among the most accessible and promises to become 
one of the most popular of playgrounds. 


Three New Parks in the East 


Highly colored Zion, in Utah, though smaller 
than Yosemite, has similar walls, domes, turrets, and 
spires. McKinley, in Alaska, has the highest mountain 
in North America, towering to 20,300 feet. It is a great 
game area, preserving particularly the Dall sheep and 
the caribou. 

Hot Springs, in Arkansas, is the Spa of America. 
Lassen, in California, has the only active volcano in 
the States. Wind Cave, with its limestone cavern of 
large size and interesting decorations, is one of the 
notable attractions of the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
Bryce Canyon, in southwestern Utah, has as its main 
feature an amphitheater filled with fantastically 
eroded pinnacles vividly colored. Grand Teton, in 
northwestern Wyoming, and the newest park of the 
system, includes the spectacular Teton Mountains, a 
granite uplift of unusual grandeur. 

Although the most spectacular of the parks are 
located beyond the Mississippi, notably in the Rock- 
ies, the Cascades, and the Sierra Nevada Range, not 
all the preserves are in the West. The East is repre- 
sented in the system by Acadia, on the rockbound 
coast of Maine, exhibiting some of the oldest granite 
mountains in the country. It is remarkable for its 


exquisite beauty, combining sea and land, and for 
exceptional variety and luxuriance of trees and shrubs. 

Important additions to the system are being made in 
the South. Congress has authorized three new parks 
recently. The greatest of these will be the Great Smoky 
in North Carolina and Tennessee, which, when com- 
pleted, will comprise 427,000 acres, including the larg- 
est bits of untouched landscape and the highest moun- 
tain range along the south Atlantic seaboard. 

Another of these parks will be the Shenandoah, in 
Virginia, which will include the main range of the 
Blue Ridge for a distance of sixty miles and the head- 
waters of several of the famous rivers of history—the 
Rapidan, where President Hoover enjoys respite from 
official duties, the Rappahannock, and the Shenandoah. 
The third will be the Mammoth Cave, containing 
Mammoth Cave and a fine stand of virgin forest. 

In addition, we have thirty-odd smaller parks, called 
monuments, that have been set aside by presidential 
proclamation. More than half a million people visited 
the monuments last year. They include scenic and 
historic features of national importance. They are 
located in practically all sections of the country and 
in the territories. They include the Petrified Forest, in 
Arizona; the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, in 
Alaska; and Scotts Bluff, in Nebraska, one of the most 
conspicuous landmarks on the Oregon Trail. 

Another monument of interest is Rainbow Bridge, 
in Utah. It is the greatest among the known natural 


Young girls of the Hopi tribes in Grand 
Canyon weaving baskets for the summer 
visitors in front of one of their stone and 
mortar homes. These Indians are expert 
potters, wood carvers, and basket makers; 
their blankets are famous for their quality. 

















Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
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bridges of the world, unique not only because it has a 
symmetrical arch below but presents a curved surface 
above. It roughly imitates the arch of the rainbow, 
for which it is named. It could be placed over the dome 
of the Capitol of the United States—and with room to 
spare. 


Yellowstone—‘“Pleasuring Ground” 


These parks and monuments, then, are among the 
tourist objectives that have been made available 
by officials who appreciate the necessity of preserving 
typical American scenery not alone for this generation 
but for all generations to come. The parks are so 
numerous and so popular to-day that there is very 
little appreciation that they are comparatively new 
undertakings. 

Less than sixty years have passed since the idea of 
establishing the preserves was first mentioned, though 
Hot Springs, which was given park status in 1921, was 
established as a special reservation in 1832. It was in 
1872, to be exact, that the park proposal was made. 
The West was a wilderness at that time. The Yellow- 
stone country had rarely been penetrated. Even the 
Indians did not go into the area, being afraid of the 
hot springs and geysers and believing that only bad 
Indians visited the section after death. 

From time to time white trappers and hunters passed 
through the area, among them Jim Bridger. He and 
others brought back stories of wonderful scenery and 
unexplainable phenomena. Because of their reports, an 
expedition was organized to visit the region. This was 
the Cook-Folsom party, which made a quick tour of 
the principal features of what is now the park. Mr. 
Folsom contended that the area ought to be preserved 
for all time. 

A second expedition, the Washburn-Langford- 
Doane party, was similarly impressed. Camping at the 
junction of the Gibbon and Firehole Rivers, where 
they meet to form the Madison Fork of the Missouri, 


its members discussed possible ways and means of 
acquiring the section as a source of benefit to them- 
selves. 

Judge Cornelius Hedges, however, took the position 
that the area was too great, fine, and wonderful ever to 
pass into private hands. He suggested that it be made 
a national park, using the words, so far as is known, for 
the first time. The site is plainly marked to-day. Near 
it stands a small museum erected with funds appro- 
priated by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

With this beginning, Congress passed a law, creating 
the Yellowstone National Park, which President 
Grant signed. The purposes of the parks as they exist 
to-day can be traced to this original act, which states 
that “‘the area shall be set aside as a pleasuring ground 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 

There was not the need for parks then that there 
is now. Indeed, their establishment has been a gradual 
development; perhaps it would be as correct to say 
an evolution. It is only in the past decade or so that 
their popularity has increased by leaps and bounds, 
giving us a task that could not have been possibly 
foreseen even a quarter of a century ago. The number 
of people who visited the parks in 1917, when the 
National Park Service was established, was only 
488,268, in contrast with the 2,680,597 persons who 
went to the parks last year. In that short span of time 
also, the number of parks has been increased from 13 
to 21, because of popular demand. 


Who Wants a Buffalo? 


No small measure of credit for developing the parks 
should be given to the late Stephen T. Mather, a 
public-spirited business man who took charge of the 
preserves in 1917 and under whose direction the park 
service was established and expanded. Of independent 
means, he gave liberally of his private funds to carry 
forward the projects. He had been a newspaperman, 
serving on the old New York Sun under Dana, and 
had a wide acquaintance 
among publishers and editors. 











His experience enabled him to 
popularize the parks, and his 
fine personality brought to 
him the aid of powerful friends 
in public and private affairs. 
Because of his genius for or- 
ganization, he developed an 
exceptional personnel. When 
he retired a year or more ago, 
he left a monument that will 
endure for all time. 

My task, as his successor, 
is to carry on the policies he 


The peculiar blue and white lights 
of an ice cave make one feel one 
is standing inside a gigantic dia- 
mond. This cave is in Paradise 
Glacier on the slopes of Mt. Rainier. 
The chain of glaciers at Rainier— 
there are twenty-eight in all—is one 








of the special attractions of the park. 
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laid down, to round out the sytem by extending the 
existing parks to include features now lying within or 
outside of their boundaries, to develop certain new 
parks, and to make plans for the system as it will be 
when it is completed. 

The maintenance of the balance of nature in the 
parks is another problem. For instance, the deer in 
Yosemite Valley have increased to such an extent that 
they are becoming a menace to the shrubbery and 
wild flowers. The evening primrose and other species 
have practically vanished from the floor of the valley. 
What is to be done with these 
surplus deer? Obviously, they 


A view: of the East Temple from one 
of the automobile roads in Zion Na- 
tional Park. Zion is visited for the 
majesty of the scenery in its great 
canyon. It varies in depth from fifteen 
hundred to twenty-five hundred feet. 


depends necessarily upon the amount of hay that can 
be raised. The limit of the ranch land that can be devel- 
oped has been reached. The herd cannot increase be- 
yond 1,200. 

Congress has authorized us to dispose of the surplus 
over the minimum we have set. We endeavor at first 
to give the surplus to zodlogical gardens and private 
game preserves. If any are left over, we may advertise 
them for sale or slaughter them. Approximately one 
hundred animals are being eliminated now. 

Not only the buffalo but the bear gives us concern 
in this particular. Scientific investigations are being 
conducted in the parks where the bears are numerous 
to determine which ones must be disposed of. 

I wish it were possible to find words to describe the 
far-flung activities of the National Park Service. 
Perhaps it will suffice to say that it operates. from the 
national capital to the Grand Teton Park in Wyoming, 
and from Acadia Park in Maine and the Great Smoky 
Mountains Park in North Carolina and Tennessee to 
the icebound fastnesses of Mount McKinley Park in 
Alaska and the tropical clime of Kilauea in Hawaii. 

It cannot be said too emphatically that the officials 
and the employees of this service are fired by the de- 
termination to preserve the natural beauty of the 
parks and to make them the finest wilderness play- 
grounds that travelers can fine anywhere in the world. 
How well they are succeeding will be judged by the 
literally millions of people who will travel through 
the preserves this year. 





should not be hunted. Never- 
theless, they must be removed. 

Our buffalo herd in Yellow- 
stone is the largest in Amer- 
ica. It now numbers more than 
a thousand head. Although 
the summer range is ample, 
it cannot be allowed to in- 
crease, because of the limited 
winter feed. Approximately 
one ton of hay is required to 
carry a single buffalo through 
the winter. The size of the herd 


In the midst of strange rock forma- 
tions Rainbow Bridge, a National 
Monument in Utah, stands forth a 
weird phenomenon of the ages. It is 
three hundred and ten feet high, 
and the Flatiron Building in New 
York City could rise under the arch. 
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The Diligent Senator Smoot 


ewes Shinty em 
Dus s elhaall the tariff 


By ALFRED PEARCE DENNIS 


Must I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 
While others fought to win the prize 
And sailed through bloody seas? 


10 THE above rhetorical question of the 
pious hymnologist, Reed Smoot, apostle 
of the Church of Latter Day Saints, 

| twenty-seven years United States senator 

from the state of Utah, returns an emphatic negative. 

Mr. Smoot does not ask to be carried anywhere on 

flowery beds of ease. He prefers to work his own pas- 

sage, just as his father before him worked his passage 
navigating a prairie schooner over mountains and 
deserts to the Promised Land in the Valley of the 

Great Salt Lake. 

The senior senator from Utah is of tough-fibered, 
adventuring stock—men who pushed out to the far 
periphery of habitable Mother Earth to pursue their 
destinies in peace. One asks why the Latter Day 
Saints led by Brigham Young should have chosen 
a site for the Temple of Zion in an unfruitful wilder- 
ness hard by the bitter waters of an inland sea. One 
may ask the same question about the Land of Promise 
to which Jehovah led His chosen people. The Jordan 
of romance is a sweet and pleasant stream flowing 
over shining strands; the Jordan of reality is a sinuous, 
turbid creek threading its way through desert wastes. 

It may be possible that the Chosen of God carry 
their Promised Land around with them in their own 
hearts. Be this as it may, we know that when the 
animals that drew the wagons of the Latter Day Saints 
to Utah fell in their tracks from starvation and ex- 
haustion, human hands tugged at the traces and 
brought the lumbering, creaking wagons through to 
safety. 





No Time for Play 


These colonists take us back to the patriarchal 
age when society was hardly emerging from the tribal 
period of human culture. Like the Hebrew patriarchs 
they reverenced their God, fathered great broods of 
children, watched their flocks by night, waged inces- 
sant wars of defense against the Indians and cattle 
thieves who corresponded to the Amelekites and 
Jebusites of the antique world. They subdued the 
wilderness, reclaimed arid lands, watched and prayed. 

Now it just happens that Senator Smoot is a true 
son of his forbears. They were of stoic, enduring 
quality. They had to be frugal and industrious. The 


Senator Reed Smoot, 
of Utah, of pioneer 
Mormon stock. He is 
an ultra dry, an apos- 
tle in the Mormon 
Church, and our lead- 
ing tariff expert. In 
addition, he’s a poli- 
tician of real ability. 





© Underwood & Underwood 


alkali desert denied life to persons who were not 
frugal, industrious, lion-hearted. The senator does not 
know how to play. No more did his forbears. Life was 
too serious a thing. There was no time to play. 

As man emerges from the bare struggle for existence 
the instinct that early comes into play is intellectual 
curiosity, the beginning of all knowledge. Later emer- 
ges the esthetic instinct, or the love of beauty, the 
beginning of all art. Senator Smoot is surpassed by 
no statesman of the present generation in his intel- 
lectual curiosity, but his esthetic instinct remains 
undeveloped; and beauty is nonexistent if it does not 
exist in the eye of the beholder. Well, we can’t all be 
dilettantes, art connoisseurs, box holders at symphony 
concerts, and murmurers of drawing-room _gracios- 
ities and insipidities. 

Men craving the stark truth of things can’t be fed 
with rhetoric, metaphors, formulas. Senator Smoot’s 
passion to know about things has saved the Treasury 
of the United States a great many million dollars. 
For twenty-five years he has waged war against the 
printing of piffle in the Congressional Record. Each 
printed page costs, I believe, eighty dollars. Waste 
of government money pains him acutely. Waste of 
anything affects him disagreeably like the presence 
of a civet cat or a strong infusion of mustard gas. 

The United States Bureau of Efficiency is the cre- 
ation of Senator Smoot. This particular Bureau, one 
of forty-seven different varieties in Washington, is the 
official censor of extravagance and waste. It stands 
between the United States Treasury and a horde of 
high and low degree governmental wasters—wasters 
of time, money, equipment. It is easy to spend, hard 
to save. Easy to denounce extravagance in the ab- 
stract but hard to disoblige a friend in the concrete. 
It’s difficult for men in authority to disappoint the 
little circle of importunate friends whom they con- 
tinually see, for the sake of saving a few pennies for 
the millions of unheard people whom they never see. 
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As a pursuer and assembler of facts Senator Smoot 
has no peer in the present Congress. His passion for 
statistics is no less strong than his passion for saving. 
An error in figures riles the senator like the sibilant 
sound of a punctured tire whea speeding to catch a 
train. If someone rises on the floor of the Senate and 
misquotes the import figures even of relatively un- 
important commodities such as pichurim beans, Tas- 
manian stinkwood, broomstraw, truffles, wormgut, or 
zaffer, Mr. Smoot is upon the offender like a hawk on 
a jaybird. The stream must be kept pure at its source. 
In the Smootian philosophy statistics form the ground- 
work of all sound legislation. Statistics bear the same 
relation to the science of practical government that 
chart and compass bear to the science of practical 
navigation. 


Magnificent Man of Figures 


Nothing escapes the vigilance of Senator Smoot. 
He’s at his office by eight o’clock in the morning, in 
his seat when the Senate chaplain offers prayer; and 
if the session should last throughout the day and far 
into the night he’s always there to complete a quorum. 
If a lull occurs about midday he allows himself ten 
minutes in the cloakroom for a bit of a sandwich and a 
glass of milk. The session over, he seeks relaxation at 
home by analyzing the figures in the latest Statistical 
Abstract of the Department of Commerce. He thus 
finds relaxation out of working hours by working. 

The new tariff bill, which is in the final stages of 
debate when these words are written, will bear his 
name, along with that of Representative Hawley, of 
the House. Those who look for a monument in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral to Sir Christopher Wren, who built 
it, are asked to look around them. The new tariff bill, 
whatever its merits or demerits, is a monumental 
piece of work. It carries not less than 21,000 items. 
Witnesses to the number of 1,131 were heard by the 
Ways and Means Committee and 1,232 by the Senate 
Finance Committee. It took 11,000 closely printed 
pages to hold the information and arguments sub- 
mitted by interested parties. Data furnished by the 
Tariff Commission on all schedules fill two big volumes 
with a total of 2,750 printed pages. Debates ran to 
2,700 pages in the Congressional Record. 

In the fourteen months consumed in preparation 
of the bill Mr. Smoot has 
lost thirty-five pounds in 
weight, but he has never 
missed a hearing in the Fi- 
nance Committee nor been 
absent from his seat in the 
Senate when any tariff item 
was under consideration. 
The Record is punctuated 







Smoot doesn’t mind being kept 
awake by the tariff; he loves 
everything to do with it. The new 
bill bears his name and that of 
Congressman Hawley, of Oregon. 


on nearly every page with inquiries addressed to Mr. 
Smoot during the running-fire debates. 

Ask him a question and, to use a shopping phrase, 
he waits on you instantly, handing you the goods 
wrapped up in a neat little package along with the 
correct change. He responds with the gravity and 
exactitude of a precision instrument, and with as little 
humor. He’s a fine figure of a man and a magnificent 
man of figures when he rises to his full height of six 
feet two inches in his stocking feet (the chances are 
that the stockings are of Utah wool, protected under 
the new tariff bill by a duty of thirty-four cents per 
pound) and calls the turn on some luckless colleague 
whose figures may happen to be either inadequate or 
erroneous, or both. 

In such moments he lives up to his name. The old 
English verb “to smite” goes smitan, smdt, smitan. 
The form “‘smoot” is not found in any Germanic 
tongue but English, which goes to show that Senator 
Smoot is one hundred per cent Anglo-Saxon. 

During the debate on the milling in bond privilege 
enjoyed by Canadian wheat a usually well-informed 
senator observed that the amount of flour so milled 
was relatively unimportant; whereupon Senator 
Smoot mildly interjected the precise information that 
the city of Buffalo alone produced 9,000,000 barrels 
of flour annually, of which 4,500,000 barrels were 
ground from Canadian wheat. 

When one of the senators asked for a duty on 
citron for the sake of protecting the free market for 
Porto Rican citron in the United States, Senator 
Smoot dryly remarked that not a single pound of 
Porto Rican citron comes into the United States. 


Mustard Seeds and Hosiery 


When another senator insisted that the duty on 
mustard seed should be reduced because our produc- 
tion of this commodity is negligible, Senator Smoot 
offhand submitted figures on our mustard-seed crop 
for the past twenty years, pointing out that the state 
of California alone has produced as much as 4,000,000 
pounds of mustard seed in a single year. 

Occasionally Jove nods. When the duty on infants’ 
hosiery was under consideration Senator Harrison 
questioned Mr. Smoot’s accuracy in classifying eight- 
inch hosiery as wear for infants. ‘‘Doesn’t an infant,” 
he inquired, ‘‘ with feet 
eight inches long cease to 
be an infant?” 

“Eight inches,” vouch- 
safed Senator Smoot severe- 
ly, ‘“means a sock with a 
four-inch foot plus a four- 
inch leg. That’s all there 
is to it.” 

No, not quite all, be- 
cause the trade invariably 
classifies the size of hosiery 
by the number of inches 
measured from the tip of 
the heel to the tip of the toe. 

As chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee 
and ranking member of 
that on Appropriations, 
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Senator Smoot’s all-seeing eye, like that of Providence 
itself, watches over the tens of thousands of items 
which enter into the national income and outgo. 
Figure over your modest income-tax items and try to 
grasp, if you please, the intricacies and complexities 
of a day book and ledger account of the national in- 
come and outgo of 120,000,000 people. The job is 
almost beyond human comprehension. As the tariff 
is one of the dullest subjects in the world, so public 
finance is one of the most complicated. Thus it is that 
Senator Smoot wallows gloriously and triumphantly 
in one of the dullest and most complicated messes that 
have taxed the human understanding since this 
ordered universe emerged from primordial chaos. 

Over the career of Senator Smoot hovers a vast 
interrogation. Why is he what he is? What pleasure 
does he find in statistics? What fun does he get out of 
life? Why not saunter outdoors in the sunshine, play a 
little golf? Once upon a time this notion did occur to 
him, but his bag of golf sticks stands in a corner, 
covered with dust like the toys of little Boy Blue. 

In times past Mr. Smoot diverted himself by an 
occasional visit to the Washington zoo. One morning 
he and Mrs. Coolidge met by appointment at eight 
o'clock to witness how a litter of bear cubs behaves on 
the forty-second day after birth, when they first open 
their eyes upon this sinful world. It was in the Wash- 
ington zoo that he cultivated the friendship of a pretty 
parrot named Helen. Helen would poke her head 
through the bars and mildly bite in affectionate play- 
fulness the long, bony finger of her tall admirer from 
Utah. Helen would also proffer her head to be scratched. 


Gratitude at Last 


But things took a bad turn one day when Mr. 
Smoot coaxingly demanded, ‘‘ Now come, Helen, give 
me a little kiss.” Whereupon the capricious bird 
backed away, ruffled up her neck feathers, and 
screamed, “‘No, no, no, you go to hell!” Mr. Smoot 
moved wearily and mournfully away and was not seen 
again in those parts. 

But there’s a compensating story. A suburban 
neighbor of the senator’s owns a pet chimpanzee which 
eats bananas with a knife and fork. The other day, 
confronted by Senator Smoot, who was invited over 
to witness the performance, the intelligent chim- 
panzee dropped the knife and fork, threw away the 
banana, and placed its arms affectionately around the 
neck of Mr. Smoot. A just recognition, let us believe, 
of the senator’s efforts to block the proposed insensate 
import duty on bananas. 

Certain philosophers and theologians have been 
able to detect amid all the helter-skelter of the uni- 
verse traces of order, purpose, design. So in the vast 
conglomeration of governmental functions it is re- 
assuring to feel that things are not running haphazard 
and at loose ends but are presided over by intelligence 
and unity of purpose. It is good to reflect that some- 
body knows what it is all about and can supply the 
key to endless enigmas. What does the following para- 
graph in the Tariff Act refer to: 

“Cotton cloth, printed, dyed, colored, unwoven, 
figured, not containing silk or artificial silk, forty per 
cent or more colored with vat dyes with an average 
count not exceeding number twenty-four.” Senator 


Smoot will tell you that it refers to striped bed ticking, 
though the article is not mentioned by name in the 
paragraph. 

Again, in reading over the coal-tar paragraphs one 
might not know offhand the difference between di- 
methylphenylbenzylammonium and tetramethyldiam- 
inodiphenylmethane. But Senator Smoot knows. 


The ball no questions asks of ayes or noes, 

But here or there, as strike the players, goes. 

And He who tossed you down into this world below, 
He knows about tt all — He knows, He knows. 


Finally, work and religion with Senator Smoot are 
correlative terms. According to the Mormon faith 
death does not end all. This brief life is but the prelude 
to a more highly developed life beyond. According to 
the teachings of the Mormon apostles, whatever 
principles of intelligence we attain to in this life will 
rise with us in the resurrection; but it is impossible 
for men to be saved in ignorance. 

Perhaps that is one reason why Utah ranks among 
the leading states of the Union educationally, and why 
Mr. Smoot plugs away at statistics with almost fa- 
natical fervor. Maybe he’s just made that way, just as 
an ostrich is made to gobble up glass beads and per- 
simmon seeds. 

Senator Smoot will tell you that since he is moderate 
in everything else he can afford to be immoderate in 
work. His shoes never squeak, he never laughs aloud, 
never perspires, never cusses (beyond the intensives 
strictly permissible in diaconal and apostolic speech), 
does not smoke or chew tobacco or drink anything 
stronger than ginger pop and sarsaparilla. In arts of 
expression he believes with Edmund Burke in the 
strength of moderation, or what Jeremy Taylor calls 
“the prudent endearment of moderate speech.” 

Senator Smoot looks tired; he is tired. He bears the 
look of an aging man who became tired shortly after 
birth and has remained tired ever since. He has few 
intimates. He’s lonely. He’s never been the same since 
the death of his wife some two or three years ago. He 
lives with a devoted daughter, Mrs. Chloe Smoot 
Cardon, in a big white house set down in a grove of 
trees some seven miles from Capitol Hill. And judging 
from the number of bird houses the senator has set 
up in his back yard, he qualifies for all the Audubon 


Societies in America. 


Not a Bad World at That 


Nature robs with one hand and restores with the 
other. Mr. Smoot, bereft, finds delightful companion- 
ship in his first great-grandchild. He makes big eyes 
and shakes a bony finger at this bit of humanity. 
The wide-open eyes of the baby, staring forth in blank 
wonderment at the universe, meet tired, wise eyes that 
look back across the chasm of the hurrying years. But 
they seem to understand and admire each other. 

The solemn face of the apostle (with but two mature 
lives intervening between apostleship and his headship 
of the Mormon Church) is lit by a smile—a smile like 
a ray of sun gleaming through clouds on an arctic 
landscape. A touch of spring after a long hard winter. 
A world with plenty of toil and trouble, but not a bad 
world, after all, to live in. 
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One of the Mt. Wilson telescopes which, 
at the base of the tower, forms an image 
of the sun seventeen inches in diameter. 
At the base is located the upper end of a 
very powerful analyzing instrument, the 
spectrograph, the lower end being one 
hundred and fifty feet below ground, where 
the temperature is practically constant. 


‘THE SUN 
and all his Works 


By GEORGE W. GRAY 





NCLE JOE CANNON was speaking on a 
proposed bill to provide a government 
grant for solar research. “I don’t care so 
much about the stars which are so far 

away that if they were abolished to-night oun great- 

grandchildren would never know the difference,” he 
said; ‘but everything hangs on the sun—and it ought 
to be investigated.” 

The sun vs being investigated. No trust-busting 
committee of Congress ever scrutinized the doings of a 
malefactor of great wealth with one tenth the eager- 
ness, curiosity, devotion, and thoroughness with which 
hundreds of scientists spy upon the doings of the sun 
every day in the year. 

Solar observatories have been set up on far-away 
mountains to get away from the smoke and grime of 
civilization and to get up into cloudless sky. 

Solar telescopes and huge spectroscopes have been 
built to gather sunlight and sort it out into spectra— 
those bands of rainbow colors crossed with the intri- 
cate pattern of dark lines which betray secrets of the 
solar world. 











Observers Dot the Earth 


No movie queen is the object of so many cameras as 
is Old Sol. Every clear day his picture is taken at 
Mount Wilson, Yerkes, Harvard, and the Naval Ob- 
servatory in the United States; at Greenwich in Eng- 
land, Meudon in France, the Einstein Tower in Ger- 
many, Kodaikanal in India, and irregularly at dozens 
of other observatories. These photographs are put 
under the magnifying glass and the micrometer, and 
every slightest detail is measured and analyzed for 
any news which it may contain. 

Last spring twelve expeditions of astronomers 
journeyed from Europe, America, and Australia to 
Malaysia—some traveling twelve thousand miles and 
carrying tons of telescopes and other equipment—in 
order that for six minutes they might look upon and 
photograph the eclipsed sun. Some of these investiga- 
tors will make a similar pilgrimage this year, when 
another total eclipse occurs on October 22, visible 
from two small islands north of New Zealand. 

















As I write, an American scientist is on his way toa 
lonely mountain observatory in the Hottentot reser- 
vation of southwest Africa. He goes to relieve a col- 
league who has spent the past three years at this re- 
mote outpost making daily observations and records 
of the sun’s radiation. 

And so one might fill pages with a mere list of the 
researches that are under way. A world-wide con- 
spiracy has been organized against solar mysteries— 
an informal but none the less effective international 
codperation among nations, institutions, and in- 
dividuals to investigate this star on which “everything 
hangs.”” What have they found? What is the latest 
news of the sun? 

Recently Dr. Charles E. St. John paused in his 
astronomical labors at Mount Wilson Observatory to 
announce that he had discovered platinum in the sun. 
Platinum is a noble metal, more precious than gold. 
The world’s production is less than two hundred 
thousand ounces a year. Dr. Henry Norris Russell 
and Dr. Walter S. Adams computed the amount of 
solar platinum and found that it totals around fifty 
million tons. Platinum sells in the world’s markets for 
$70 an ounce, and it is easy to calculate how many 
theoretical billions are tied up in the inaccessible 
solar mines—inaccessible not only because they are 
ninety-three million miles away but also because the 
solar platinum is in the form of a glowing gas at 
11,000° Fahrenheit temperature. 

Platinum is one of many recent finds. For years 
Dr. St. John has been leading this solar exploration. 
He has photographed the spectra of the sun’s light as 
obtained from every area and zone that can be reached 
photographically—from the corona or pearly green 
halo which is visible only at times of eclipse, from the 
dark depths of sunspots and from their shadowy edges, 
from the bright wisps of faculz, which are the most 
brilliant areas of our star, and from the prominences 
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or rosy protuberances of glowing gas which sometimes 
lick out from the sun’s rim hundreds of thousands of 
miles into space. 

Working thus with the most powerful instruments 
that have ever been devised for solar investigation, 
Dr. St. John was able to identify weak lines with 
elements which had never been detected in the solar 
spectrum. Each line is a signal sent out by excited 
atoms. Thus there are certain lines which platinum 
makes, and which by innumerable laboratory experi- 
ments it has been proved that only platinum atoms can 
make. Other lines are formed by the excited atoms of 
iron, and so with all of the ninety known elements; 
each has its telltale lines in the spectrum which are as 
individual and unmistakable as thumb prints. 

Now the interesting news which recently came from 
Mount Wilson is that twenty-three elements, hereto- 
fore known only on the earth, have been discovered 
in the sun. Added to the thirty-five already known as 
existing there, this makes fifty-eight elements which 
have been identified in our star. The recent discoveries 
include, in addition to precious platinum, such com- 
mon substances as oxygen, carbon, sulphur, nitrogen, 
and many not so well known—rare elements such as 
hafnium, europium, gadolinium, which are so scarce 
that to many chemists they are only names. On our 
planet they hide in rocks and rare earths and can be 
turned up only by assiduous search and repeated re- 
finements. Yet they shine in the sun’s 


Direct photograph of the sun made through 
the tower telescope at Mt. Wilson, August 
12, 1917, at the time of maximum sunspot 
activity. This picture and the one on the 
opposite page were made on the same day. 
Sunspots appear in fixed cycles, reaching 
their maximum once every eleven years. 


be determined by measuring the width and inten- 
sity of its lines. Applying this principle, Doctors 
Russell and Adams computed the quantity of metals 
and of some other elements in the sun’s atmosphere. 
While this delicate and painstaking weighing has only 
just begun, the work thus far indicates what was long 
suspected; namely, that the proportion of elements 
in the sun is approximately the same as that of ele- 
ments in the earth. 

Oxygen is the most abundant earth stuff; it is 
abundant in the sun, too, and equals in quantity all 
the metals. So with other elements, excepting hydro- 
gen. Gravitation on the earth is not strong enough to 
hold this lightest of all the atoms, and so the earth 
long ago lost its gaseous hydrogen. The only hydrogen 
we have is imprisoned in compounds such as water, 
but more than half of the sun’s atmosphere is hot, 
glowing hydrogen gas. 

The enormous gravitational pull of the sun, which 
is twenty-eight times that of the earth, holds this 
evanescent vapor in spite of the tumult which must 
take place in atoms heated to 11,000 degrees and above. 
A recent report from the solar observatory at Kodai- 
kanal tells of a prominence observed on November 19, 
1928, as leaping 567,000 miles from the solar disk. 
Yet so great is the gravitational power of the sun that 
this fugitive gas was brought back into its atmosphere. 

The solar atmosphere is in a turmoil of complex 
motions, Dr. St. John and his associates found. By 
means of an ingenious instrument (the spectrohelio- 
graph) they were able to photograph the sun in the 
light of one element, and this revealed various rotating 
layers in the solar atmosphere. Thus at a height of 
8,700 miles above its surface they found a layer of 
calcium moving at a speed of 2.18 kilometers (7,152 
feet) per second. Magnesium was found at 1,400 





rich rainbow like so many dark banners 
waving “‘Here we are!” 

A few months ago Dr. Unsold, a young 
German physicist, found that the spec- 
tral lines tell not only the stuff of which 
the sun is made but also how much of 
each ingredient is present. He was able 
to formulate a mathematical law by 
which the quantity of an element may 


The solar laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution at Pasadena, Calif., made 
famous by Dr. George Ellery Hale, 
who invented the spectroheliograph 
for photographing the sun, discov- 
ered solar vortices, and investigated 
the magnetic field in sunspots. 
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Photograph of the hydrogen atmosphere, 
thousands of miles above the surface of 
the sun. Note the bright areas and vortices 
over the spots shown in the picture on the 
opposite page, which are probably pro- 
duced by matter projected upward with 
great force and becoming rapidly cool. 


miles, rotating at a somewhat lesser speed; and at 171 
miles the layer was of iron vapor moving more slowly 
yet. In addition to these varying rates of rotating— 
and the solar disk itself rotates at other rates—the 
atmosphere is traversed by whirling storms covering 
millions of square miles. 

A surprising outcome of the recent weighing of the 
solar atmosphere is the disclosure of its extreme light- 
ness. Though the sun is more than 331,000 times as 
massive as the earth, its atmosphere has only one 
third the mass of the earth’s atmosphere. And this in 
spite of the billions of tons of iron, nickel, copper, zinc, 
silver, platinum, lead, and other metals suspended in 
the solar atmosphere as gases. The pressure of light, 
spurting from the sun’s interior at the velocity of 
186,000 miles a second, is so great as to neutralize to 
some extent its enormous gravitational pull and 
thus distends its atmosphere thousands of miles 
above the body of the sun. 

Is the body of the sun liquid or gaseous? This has 
long been a subject for discussion among the investiga- 
tors. The solar atmosphere is obviously vapor, but the 
sun’s disk with its sharp, well-defined edge and its ever 
changing granulated surface, broken at times by huge 
dark spots, appears to be of another form of matter. 

Recent researches at Mount Wilson and elsewhere 
tend to show that the sun is entirely gaseous,though 
at its deepest interior the density becomes more than 
three times that of solid iron. One finds it hard to 
imagine a gas more “‘solid” than wrought iron, but 
the solar physicists remind us that at the center of 
the sun the pressure is 264 million tons to the square 
inch and the temperature some 29,000,000 degrees. 

These astounding values are arrived at on the basis 
of Dr. Eddington’s theory of the constitution of stars, 
in which the pressure of radiation is a constant fraction 
of the total pressure. Radiation pressure is measurable, 
as is the surface temperature. Even this temperature 
is above the boiling point of all metals and far beyond 
any heat which man has been able to generate in his 
laboratories. 

Herein lies a practical reason for the sort of explor- 


ing to which Dr. St. John, Dr. Adams, Dr. Russell, 


The sun is slowly but surely 
committing suicide to keep the earth 
alive. When he dies our world will die 
too, yet only in recent years have physi- 
cal astronomers begun to appreciate the 
potentialities that lie in his enormous 
outpouring of energy. Can he be made 
to work still more for us? This article 
gives a clue to the probable answer. 
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and others are devoting their time. The hypothetical 
man in the street—whose taxes provide the funds 
which Uncle Joe Cannon and his successors blithely 
appropriate to finance investigations—is sometimes 
disposed to impatience with “‘pure” science. He has 
an idea that maybe the sun affects the weather, the 
radio, and telephone and telegraph cables, and he 
allows that it ought to be investigated “along those 
lines.”” But what’s the use of trying to figure out in- 
credible pressures, unbelievable temperatures, and all 
the fine points of solar gases and other faraway fire- 
works? 

Because it is in the fine points that the ultimate 
explanation of things lies—that’s the answer. 

Our modern knowledge of the constitution of matter 
has its foundations in the experiments of Kirchhoff 
and Bunsen in 1859 with the solar spectrum. It was 
their work, with the great solar sphere as their labora- 
tory, which revealed the almost magical quality of the 
spectroscope as a means of probing into the nature of 
things. 

The discovery of helium gas in the sun twenty- 
five years before it was found on the earth is an old 
story, but it remains a striking demonstration of the 
usefulness of our star as a laboratory and of the 
practical results which may come from pure science. 

Through study of the behavior of excited gases 
physicists and chemists may ultimately unravel the 
secret of atomic energy. Their most promising field for 
such study is the solar crucible. In the orgy of heat 
and pressure which reigns within the sun, atoms are 
cracked, electrons are stripped off, the elements are 
transmuted, energy is released in radiation. 

This torrent of outgoing energy is so great that, if 
Einstein’s principle be correct, the sun is diminishing 
at the rate of four million tons per second. The solar 
energy is five hundred million million million horse- 
power continuously. Most of this radiant energy 
travels on into the depths of interstellar space. Very 
little is stopped by the planets, the earth’s share being 
but one two-billionth part. 

This tiny fraction is responsible for all life and for 
almost all the energy on our planet. Coal, petroleum, 
wood, water power, and wind power are all the trans- 
lated energy of solar rays. Every square yard of sun- 
lit earth receives continuously one horsepower from 
the sun. 
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“When we are wise enough,” said Dr. Charles G. 
Abbot, of the Smithsonian Institution, “we shall har- 
ness this free energy directly and drive our industries, 
propel our cars, light our cities, heat our homes, and 
cook our food by sun power.” 

Many attempts have been made to harness the sun- 
beams. Recently colonial authorities at Tunis, which 
is mostly desert though it borders the Mediterranean, 
offered a prize for the best device to utilize the sun’s 
heat to distill sea water and irrigate the land. Of seven 
types of apparatus entered, it was found that the 
most efficient would require an acre of apparatus to 
irrigate an acre of land. 

Two types of solar engines were devised in Cali- 
fornia and used to pump water. More ambitious was 
the extensive apparatus installed in Egypt by an 
American engineer. It consisted of many rows of 
immense curved mirrors which focused the sun’s rays 
on tubular boilers and generated steam. This sun- 
power plant developed an output of 63 brake horse- 
power per acre of land occupied by the plant. While 
all three types of solar engines worked, the best was 
able to utilize only three per cent of the sun energy 
available to it. 

More successful than any of the power plants is a 
solar cooker which Dr. Abbot himself designed and 
installed at Mount Wilson during one of his periods of 
residence there. Last summer he overhauled and im- 
proved it, and ‘‘Now the cooker works better than 
ever,” he told me recently. ‘‘We baked bread, boiled 
eggs, roasted meat, and did all the family cooking for 
the entire summer with heat from the sun.” It’s a 
dependable stove so long as clouds don’t interfere. 


Consider the Tiny Grass Blade 


Meantime, while men make their attempts to cap- 
ture some of this prodigal power, they are surrounded 
on all sides by innumerable solar engines of marvelous 
efficiency, ranging from the tiny grass blade to the 
giant sequoia tree. Every growing plant is a machine 
for utilizing the energy of sunlight, though how it 
does this is still very much of a mystery. The problem 
is being investigated at many centers, notably the 
William Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research 
at Yonkers, N. Y., the Desert Laboratory in Arizona, 
and the Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory in the 

















capital. In May, 1929, the Smithsonian Institution 
established a special laboratory and assigned a biol- 
ogist to codperate in this research into the relation of 
sunlight to life. 

“There has been much theorizing, but amazingly 
little is definitely known,” said Dr. Abbot, when | 
asked about the program of this new laboratory. ‘‘We 
want to know how far the sun’s rays affect human life. 
What is the influence of solar radiation in the preven- 
tion and cure of rickets and other diseases? What is 
the explanation of the mysterious process of photo- 
synthesis in plants? In the case of valuable food 
plants, such as corn and wheat, what particular rays 
and wave lengths best promote growth? Accurate 
answers to these questions may reduce disease, in- 
crease crop yields, abolish famine.” 


Significance of Sunspots 


One point which seems vital is the question of the 
sun’s constancy. Is the flood of radiation always the 
same, or does it vary? Dr. Abbot and his associates 
at the Smithsonian have been studying this question 
thirty years. They have invented a sensitive instru- 
ment which registers a difference of one millionth of a 
degree of temperature, and with this delicate appara- 
tus they have measured the solar heat from various 
parts of the earth. Right now there are Smithsonian 
observers on Table Mountain in California, Mount 
Montezuma in Chile, and Mount Brukkaros in Africa; 
and daily, by telegraph and cable, their reports arrive 
at headquarters in Washington. 

The Smithsonian observations show that the sun 
is a variable star. Sometimes it is four per cent hotter 
than at other times, though the usual range is around 
one per cent. By studying records for the past ten 
years Dr. Abbot recently found that the sun’s heat 
alternately waxed and waned in periods of 26, 143, 
and 11 months. This regularity would seem to indicate 
that the changes are fixed pulsations of the sun, and if 
so we should be able to forecast them. 

This is precisely what Dr. Abbot has done. In 
January, 1928, he predicted a minimum value for 
May, 1928, and a very decided minimum for Novem- 
ber of that year. These forecasts were remarkably 
verified by the sun’s performance. If we may assume 
that the earth’s weather is determined by variation 
of the solar constant—a point on which the meteor- 
ologists are by no means agreed—these periodicities 
suggest the possibility of long-range weather forecast- 
ing. 
“About one half the solar variation is associated 
with sunspots,” explained Dr. Abbot. ‘‘The sun’s heat 
is generally higher when spots are numerous, but it 
decreases during the central passage of a large group 


An active prominence of calcium gas lick- 
ing out from the sun 140,000 miles into 
space. The disk at the left represents the 
relative size of the earth. By radiation the 
sun loses the equivalent in mass of 
4,000,000 tons per second. This enormous 
activity will keep up for many millions 
of years if no unexpected change occurs. 
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THE SUN AND ALL HIS WORKS 69 


Records for a hundred years show that 
sunspot activity has been closely par- 
alleled by activity in the earth’s mag- 
netism, as this graph prepared by the 
Carnegie Institution clearly illustrates. 


of spots. Our first striking demon- 
stration of this came in 1920. In 
March of that year a very large 
group of spots appeared on the 
sun and was carried across its face by the solar 
rotation. At first we had a hotter sun, but as the 
spots reached the center of the disk the radiation 
fell below normal, and the total change was four 
per cent. Similar correlations have been observed 
again and again as other groups have passed. First 
there is an increase in heat, as though from a stir- 
ring of the solar fires, followed jby a cooling which I 
think is the effect of a cloud of gas forming just above 
the spot and acting as a shield.” 

We are just emerging from a period of extreme solar 
activity. During the next few years the number and 
size of sunspots will decrease according to the well- 
known cycle of about eleven years from minimum to 
minimum. Almost every kind of terrestrial disaster 
from earthquake, drought, and flood to war, in- 
fluenza, and insanity has been charged to sunspots. 


Sunspots and Magnetic Storms 


And, let it be admitted, some surprisingly interest- 
ing coincidences have been noted. Thus, Prof. A. E. 
Douglas, of Arizona, studied the annular rings of big 
trees and was able to trace back for hundreds of years 
cycles of growth in the trees which correspond roughly 
to the sunspot cycles. Prof. C. C. Wylie, of lowa, made 
a study of the corn production of his state between 
1871 and 1925 and found that the corn yield was 
large at sunspot minimum and small at sunspot 
maximum. Prof. R. E. DeLury, of Canada, examined 
records of the Hudson’s Bay Company covering a 
period of sixty-three years, and found the same inver- 
sion—fur yields were more plentiful when sunspots 
were few, and scarce when sunspots were numerous. 

One correlation is generally recognized and admitted 
by all: a connection between solar activity and mag- 
netic activity on the earth. Each day in our northern 
hemisphere the compass needle moves slightly west- 
ward with the sun during its hours of waxing strength, 
retreating eastward as the sun wanes. The intensity 
of the earth’s magnetism, as measured by sensitive 
magnetometers, also passes through a cycle of varia- 
tions timed to the daily progress of the sun across our 


Dr. C. G. Abbot, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, puts the sun to work for him and 
saves fuel bills in preparing his meals. This 
apparatus is a solar cooking stove and all 
is well in the Abbot household until the 
sun hides behind a passing cloud. Among 
other things, Dr. Abbot is well-known for 
his painstaking study of solar radiation. 





sky. Both these magnetic effects are greater in years 
of many sunspots than in years of few. In addition to 
the daily variations there are seasonal variations, and 
the most pronounced magnetic disturbances show 
themselves when sunspots are large and plentiful. 

Thus, an enormous group of spots appeared on 
July 5, 1928, and crossed the sun’s central meridian on 
July 12. A few days before it reached center a magnetic 
storm raced through telephone, telegraph, and sub- 
marine cable lines, burning out arresters and breaking 
communication. The Western Union reported it one 
of the worst storms of the present sunspot cycle. 
Lines in Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas, which are 
rarely affected by magnetic disturbances, were totally 
interrupted at times. On ships at sea the compass 
danced almost continuously for hours. 

Simultaneously with these frenzies in our magnetic 
instruments on the earth, an amazingly brilliant and 
colorful aurora flickered in the northern sky and was 
seen by many from Maine to Texas. Radio reception 
showed marked depression during the entire display 
of the aurora, and field strength was uncommonly 
low, according to Dr. Greenleaf W. Pickard and Dr. 
Harlan T. Stetson, of the Harvard Astronomical 
Laboratory. 

Repeatedly this sort of thing has happened. 

“And yet,” pointed out Acting Director John A. 
Fleming, of the department of terrestrial magnetism 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, “we have 
records of magnetic storms occurring when no spots 
were visible. Also, large spots have crossed the sun 
without any differences showing in the earth’s magnet- 
ism. These circumstances lead us to believe that sun- 


spots are not the cause of magnetic storms, but that the 
(Continued on Page 96) 
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Bathe work being done on which 
new respect he law is building 


By DUDLEY CAMMETT LUNT 





ROM the tall windows slabs of light fall 
across the courtroom. Save for a single 
voice the room is silent. At the bar a slender 
figure is poised in forensic effort. Counsel 

for the defense is closing his argument on appeal. 
The court is with him. On the bench seven black-robed 
figures are individual pictures of attention. They 
follow him closely as he moves from point to point in 
the deft development of his argument. Below them 
are seated members of the bar. They listen with that 
tense interest that any unusual intellectual feat calls 
forth from their kind. 

The issue is an important one. Shortly stated, it is: 
May a man, when confronted with a murderous as- 
sault, kill his assailant, or must he exhaust all other 
reasonable means of self-protection before he may kill 
and be justified? In the words of the old cases on self- 
defense, may he meet blow with blow, or must he re- 
treat to the wall? This point has never been passed 
upon by this court. Elsewhere the authorities are in 
conflict. 

In the back of the bar are the benches for the public. 
They are empty. A few weeks previously, at the trial in 
this case, they had been crowded for seven hours while 
the jury deliberated before bringing in a verdict of 
guilty. On this day, when an issue is being argued the 
adjudication of which may well affect the life of any 
one of that crowd, these same benches are deserted. 

Once the argument is ended court will adjourn. 
Thereafter in the privacy of the judges’ chambers 
the issue will be threshed out again. The unanimity 
of a majority is ultimately inevitable. Almost as in- 
evitably, on such an issue there will be dissent. In 
course of time decision and dissent will appear in the 
reports. The judges have spoken. And thus out of the 
welter of litigation there has been evolved and enunci- 
ated a rule of common law. 











A Welter of Decisions 


What is the common law? The answer usually given 
is that it is the unwritten law—a statement that does 
lip service to a phrase of Blackstone, /eges non scripta. 
When the layman discovers that this common law is 
to be found in printed reports he is prone to perceive 
some legal trick. Thereupon his interest wanes. Let 
us take this one instance, an isolated issue and a single 
decision. If it be multiplied by the number of courts 
of record in the forty-eight states plus the hundred-odd 
Federal courts, some conception of the magnitude of 
the law will open upon the mind. 

Nor is this all. To this total must be added the re- 
ported decisions in England, the Colonies, and all 
other places where the common-law system prevails. 


Then go back farther than Coke and come down to 
Holmes. That is the common law. 

The source of this vast mass of law is human activ- 
ity—an entirely unpredictable chance-medley. Into this 
mountain of material the judge must burrow for the 
principles which govern to-day’s decision. Likewise 
the lawyer must search laboriously within its mazes 
and often in vain for some rationale to guide the course 
of a perplexed client. He may be confronted with such 
a situation as this. 


John Citizen’s Predicament 


His client, John Citizen, lives near the tracks 
of the A., B. & C. Railroad. On the fateful evening as 
John “homeward plodded his weary way” from the 
station he followed a footpath parallel to the railroad. 
This path, which was dangerously close to the tracks, 
was worn smooth by the constant passage of the people 
who lived in that neighborhood. John rounded a sharp 
curve. The lamp in his kitchen winked a flickering 
welcome in the distance. At that instant, without any 
warning of light or bell, a train dashed around the 
curve in back of him at a high rate of speed. 

Subsequently John told his story from the vantage 
of a white hospital cot. It appears that there were no- 
tices posted which threatened trespassers with prose- 
cution. But it further appears that the railroad 
company knew that the path was habitually used by 
the people in that locality as a means of getting home. 

What to do? John Citizen’s lawyer begins to pull 
the books from his shelves. Indices are conned and 
citations noted on a yellow pad. There follows a suc- 
cession of trips to the shelves. 

What does he find? Confusion, very likely. State- 
ments such as “No liability save for willful and wanton 
negligence; Naked trespasser or bare licensee; Can 
John Citizen be a permissive licensee? Was railroad 
under a duty to look out?”’ may be glimpsed over his 
shoulder on the yellow pad. The authorities conflict. 

Then suddenly he recalls the remarks of a brother 
lawyer about the Restatement of the Law, published 
by the American Law Institute. There follows another 
trip to the shelves. He returns with the volume rela- 
tive to the law of torts. His search leads him quickly 
to Section 204, which is entitled “Liability for Activi- 
ties Highly Dangerous to Constant Trespassers upon 
Limited Area” and which reads: 


A possessor of land who knows, or from facts within his 
knowledge should know, that trespassers constantly intrude 
upon a particular place thereon, is subject to liability for 
bodily harm there caused to them by his failure to carry on 
an activity involving risk of death or serious bodily injury 
with reasonable care for their safety. 














UNSCRAMBLING THE COMMON LAW 


Upon reading this the feeling of John Citizen’s 
lawyer, let me assure you, is a grand and glorious one. 
This will form the basis for his contentions in the 
cause of his client. Now what is this restatement of 
the law, and what is the American Law Institute? 
The answer to the latter question properly comes first. 

The uncertainty and the complexity of the law 
which were so clearly apparent to John Citizen’s 
lawyer result in no small degree from its vast bulk and 
the haphazard manner of its creation. These causes 
are inevitable. The resultant uncertainty and complex- 
ity in turn embarrass and often defeat the proper 
functioning of the administration of justice. 

With respect to John Citizen, who first and last 
is most vitally concerned, they cause oppressive litiga- 
tion, discourage the assertion of just rights, and make 
for delay and expense in litigation. Furthermore, these 
latter conditions underlie that 
overworked and misunderstood 
attitude, disrespect for the law. 
It is respect for the law that is 
the vitalizing thread in the fab- 
ric of society. 

The American Law Institute 
proposes to deal with this uncer- 
tainty and complexity in our law 
and their ramified results. It is 
an organization representative of 
the three great branches of the 
legal profession—bench, bar, and 
schools—which has for its objec- 
tive “‘ the clarification and simpli- 
fication of the law and its better 
adaptation in social needs.” It 
takes the law as it finds it and restates it as clearly 
and simply as may be. 

The origin of this body runs back to 1914 to the 
writings of eminent law professors. Discussion of their 
papers and committee work culminated in 1922 in the 
forming of a Committee on the Establishment of a 
Permanent Organization for the Improvement of the 
Law. This Committee undertook a thorough investiga- 
tion of the causes of the uncertainty and complexity 
in our law. The result of a year’s intensive effort 
was a masterly report coupled with specific recom- 
mendations as to a remedy. Throughout this period 
of incubation the record discloses such names as Taft, 
Cardozo, Root, Wickersham, Pound, Williston, and a 
host of others high in the priesthood. 

Now comes a master stroke of strategy. Early in 
1923 there met in Washington, upon special invitation 
of this Committee, the most distinguished legal gather- 
ing ever assembled in this country. More than three 
hundred men came from the four corners of the United 
States and from every ramification of the legal pro- 
fession. To this assemblage the report and recommen- 
dations were referred. The reception was undeniably 
enthusiastic. Thereupon, with the generous aid of 
the Carnegie Corporation, the American Law In- 
stitute was launched. It has been at work ever since 
and will hold its eighth annual meeting this month. 

The Institute is dedicated to the task of creating 
and publishing a restatement of the existing law. The 
result of its efforts will not be a code similar to the 
Code Napoleon nor to the glorified statutes that exist 
in some of the states. It is neither intended nor desired 


to the dawn of 


A great virtue of the com- 
mon law has been its flexibility, 
but with the sweeping changes 
brought to the English-speaking 
world by the growth of our indus- 
trial civilization, it is well on the 
way to becoming lost in a tangle of 
its own decisions. 
Law Institute has taken on itself 
the task of restating the law as it 
is to-day, after exhaustive study of 
a mass of decisions reaching back 
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that the restatement shall be enacted in statute form. 
Nor will it be comparable to any existing textbook or 
treatise on the law. 

Rather it will be a statement of legal precepts which, 
due to its elaborate and painstaking preparation and 
the high character of its authorship, it is hoped the 
courts will in time accept as prima facie the law. 

In characteristic common-law fashion it stands upon 
its intrinsic merits in competition with any other 
statement of the law. An attempt which is unique 
in common-law history, it is a contribution of the 
highest order by the profession to the profession and 
to the public. 

Comprehension of the scope of this work is vital, if 
one would grasp its effect at the present time and its 
importance for the future. If we employ an extrava- 
gant hyperbole and liken the law to a stream flowing 
from obscure sources, the course 
of the Institute will be in the 
deeper water. There are many 
branches of the law which are 
the exclusive domain of the pro- 
fession. In such sectors the job 
is preéminently one for the ex- 
pert. For instance, there is the 
law of real property, the roots 
of which are to be found in the 
feudal system. Here the voice 
of the layman is unheard. Con- 
trast this with the National Pro- 
hibition Act and its numerous 
progeny in the shape of decisions. 
Here one man’s view is as good 
as another’s—and, if you are the 
first man, perhaps a little bit better. 

It is the settled policy of the Institute to steer clear 
of the law involved in the shoals of political, economic, 
and social controversy. That body is neither intended 
nor equipped to cope with such problems; it has work 
enough in its chosen field. Thus in the current agita- 
tion with respect to radio legislation, for instance, the 
Institute has no place. On the other hand, workmen’s 
compensation acts, which a few years ago were the 
bone of wide contention, are to-day a part of the estab- 
lished policy of every state and a fit topic, perhaps, 
for restatement. 


The American 


English history. 


Array of Legal Talent 


On the basis of the original report and the opinions 
expressed at the Washington meeting, four subjects 
were chosen for restatement by the Council, the gov- 
erning body of the Institute. The next step was the 
selection in each field of a ‘‘reporter,”” who should be 
primarily responsible for the restatement of that spe- 
cific topic. 

In Contracts the choice fell upon Samuel Williston; 
in Torts upon Francis H. Bohlen; in Agency upon 
Floyd R. Mechem; and in the Conflict of Laws upon 
Joseph H. Beale. The names of these professors are 
but vaguely known to the public. Suffice it to say 
that with respect to the profession, to name the sub- 
ject is to name the man, and vice versa. 

The first unique characteristic of the restatements 
is that from start to finish they are distinctly group 
products. From three to twelve men, each an expert 
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in the particular subject, act as advisers to the reporter. 
The temperaments of the men and the exigencies of 
the subject necessarily introduce variations, but in 
general the mode of proceeding is uniform. 

First the reporter drafts a portion of the restate- 
ment; this is typed and goes to each adviser for criti- 
cism and suggestion. Thereupon the reporter is flooded 
with correspondence. Then follows a reported con- 
ference of reporters and advisers on the draft. This 
averages four days in length and is usually attended 
by one or more members of the Council. With this as a 
basis the process is repeated until all concerned are 
satisfied with their production. 


Law Schools, Bench, and Bar 


The draft then goes before the Council, composed 
of judges and practitioners, for their critique. Back 
and forth it travels until the Council is ready to pass 
on it. Then follows a conference with codperating com- 
mittees of state bar associations. Finally the restate- 
ment is presented at an annual meeting of the Institute, 
to be discussed section by section and ultimately re- 
ferred back to the reporter and his advisers for con- 
sideration of the comment. 

It is at this juncture that considerable benefit is 
derived by way of criticism from members of the pro- 
fession generally, due to the wide dissemination of 
the tentative drafts among members of the Institute, 
judges, bar associations, and law schools. At the end 
of the time-consuming process the Institute votes 
upon a final draft. 

The restatement is then published. Throughout this 
lengthy and arduous procedure schools, bench, and 
bar contribute, in most instances voluntarily, their 
expert knowledge and wide practical experience. In 
it pride of opinion is supplanted by a keen desire to 
reach an accord of opinion in a candid discussion of 
differences. 

The annual meeting illustrates admirably the 
functioning of the Institute. The president is in the 
chair. Beside him is seated the reporter. Out in front 
are the members. A section of the restatement is read. 
A voice rises from a corner—the language is obscure. 
The reporter answers, explaining the meaning. He 
makes a note of the objection, which will be considered 
later by himself and his advisers. 


Recommending Needed Changes 


An interesting discussion took place last year over 
the rule of Livingston vs. Jefferson. In the year 1808 
Thomas Jefferson caused an entry to be made upon 
land of one Edward Livingston, situated in Louisiana. 
Three years later Livingston sued Jefferson in a Fed- 
eral court in Virginia, claiming heavy damages for 
injuries which he asserted had been done to the land. 
The case was thrown out of court on the ground that 
such an action could be successfully prosecuted only 
in the state where the land lay. 

This decision was handed down by no less a person- 
age than John Marshall; in so doing he was but follow- 
ing a rule of the common law that harked back to a 
time when all actions had to be locally brought. This 
doctrine that actions for trespasses upon or injuries to 
land must be brought before the courts of the state 
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where the land lies was then and is now supported by 
the great weight of authority. A section of the restate- 
ment embodying this rule was stated. 

There was instant and emphatic objection to the 
obvious injustice of the rule. The reporter agreed. It 
was proposed that the contrary doctrine, that you 
can sue your man where you can find him—which is 
law in three states—be stated as the common law in 
the restatement. This proposal aroused strong opposi- 
tion, which was voiced by a judge. He pointed out 
that this involved a vital departure from the function 
of the Institute to state the law as it is. Finally the 
Institute voted that it go on record as strongly recom- 
mending that courts and legislatures change the rule 
in question. 

The other unusual characteristics of the restatement 
are with respect to style and form. It is the policy 
of the Institute to use simple and avoid the use of 
technical and unusual language. Thus Latin, the an- 
cient delight of the pedantic, is taboo. The restatement 
is set forth in plain English employed with meticulous 
precision. 


“Whereas” and “To Wit” Taboo 


Furthermore, it is the ambitious ideal of the Insti- 
tute to use thesame word in the same meaning through- 
out all its work. This strikes at the root of a funda- 
mental cause of uncertainty in our law. The inexact 
use of legal terms is, as every anal knows, the prolific 
parent of legal error. 

In the development of the restatements gentlemen 
are constantly at work ironing out the different shades 
of meaning in the current usage of a given word and 
making adjustments on this score. A surprising degree 
of unanimity is being achieved. The results will be two- 
fold. A large source of error will be removed, and 
there will be at the disposal of the trade a keener set of 
logical tools. 

The form of the restatement is also unique. Here a 
Cesarian precedent has been followed. It is divided 
into three parts. In the first place, the law is dog- 
matically stated. It is set forth in black-letter type by 
numbered sections. Secondly, after each section ordi- 
narily come illustrations of its operation which, in the 
main, are taken from the facts of actual decisions. 
Many of these are nice little short stories. Whenever 
it is deemed necessary thereare interpolated comments, 
warnings, and special notes which serve the purpose 
of amplifying the black-letter law, supplying cross- 
references, calling attention to special conditions, and 
the like. Finally in an appendix, where deemed neces- 
sary there are given, with reference to the sections, 
the authorities, the reasons for the view taken in the 
restatement, discussions of conflicting legal theories, 
and so forth. 

While it may be doubtful whether the lay eye will 
find the restatements light reading, this much can be 
said with assurance: The layman will not be obliged 
to weave his way in a maze of whereas’s, wherefores, 
and to wits, and he cannot fail to find that the factual 
illustrations of the operation of the law will arrest and 
hold his attention. Moreover, if he be one who delights 
in nice diversities and neat distinctions the notes and 
comment will no doubt serve to gratify him beyond 
measure. 
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UNSCRAMBLING 


At the present time the Institute has published a 
final draft of one half of its restatement of the law of 
Contracts. In recognition of this signal achievement 
the American Bar Association awarded to the reporter 
its medal “for distinguished service in the cause of 
American Jurisprudence.” Professor Williston is the 
first recipient of this honor. The publication of other 
restatements is anticipated before the end of the 
current year. 

Besides the four topics already mentioned, the re- 
statement of the laws of Property Trusts, Business 
Associations, and Criminal Procedure has already been 
undertaken. 

With respect to the last-named topic the Institute 
departed somewhat from its initial policy. This work 
was begun after a thorough investigation of the situa- 
tion in response to a demand voiced at the first Wash- 
ington meeting. That demand reflected emphatically 
the lay sentiment from out-of-doors that something be 
done about the criminal law. 

Now it is doubtful if there is any problem relating 
to the administration of justice that is more befogged 
with passion, prejudice, controversy, and ignorance 
than that of the criminal law. Here the lawyer is 
called to account time out of hand for conditions 
utterly beyond his control. Generally speaking, society 
deals with antisocial activity in three successive stages. 
You have to catch your thief, try him, and, if found 
guilty, confine him. The first job belongs to the police 
and properly includes the gathering of evidence. The 
last step devolves upon those who pursue the gentle 
art of penology and likewise the gentlemen with the 
pardoning power. In the middle and quite often be- 
tween the horns of a dilemma dwell the lawyer and 
the judge. It might well be called the undistributed 
middle, for the sins of all three stages are more often 
than not visited upon the law. 


A Model Criminal Code 


It is to this stage of the game that the work of the 
Institute is largely directed. It concerns the adminis- 
trative aspect of the criminal law and consists in 
the preparation of a series of model codes covering the 
steps of prosecution from arrest to appeal from sen- 
tence. An intensive study and comparison of the sys- 
tems in use in all the states has been made. Thus 
whenever a constitutional amendment would be re- 
quired before a particular title could be enacted, that 
fact is pointed out. 

It is expected, by the way, that the complete 
series will be submitted to the annual meeting of the 
Institute this month. Already in one state, Iowa, 
the title “Indictments” has been enacted, and the 
passage of other titles is being agitated in several other 
states. 

It should not be supposed that the members of the 
Institute are the only persons at work upon the re- 
statements. Far from it. There is a steady demand 
from law schools for copies of the various drafts. This 
is important. For it means that a generation of lawyers 
is approaching which will be thoroughly familiar with 
the restatements. 

Moreover, in at least twenty states important work 
is being accomplished with what the lawyer calls 
“local annotations.” This means that by procedure 
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analogous to that followed in the Institute, the diver- 
gence and accordance of the local law with that in the 
restatements, together with the lack of authority, are 
being traced down and set forth by local agencies. 
This work immeasurably increases the practical 
effectiveness of the restatements. Furthermore, they 
are at the elbow of many a lawyer and judge. They 
are cited in briefs. And here and there among the 
decisions one comes upon a citation from a restatement 
by a court. 


Other Agencies Codperate 


A most significant aspect of the current work of the 
Institute is the manner in which it dovetails with 
and supports that of other bodies. There comes to 
mind immediately the Commission instituted a year 
ago by President Hoover. In this case there is an in- 
stance of an interlocking directorate. Mr. Wickersham 
is the president of the Institute. He is likewise chair- 
man of the Commission. Other similar identities of 
interest exist. On the criminal side particularly the 
work of the Institute should be beneficial to the 
Commission. From the outset there has been active 
codperation with other crime commissions throughout 
the country. The movements that have been started 
at Johns Hopkins and Yale Universities for the investi- 
gation and analysis of the factual functioning of the 
law in society are bound to be benefited by and in turn 
to benefit the restatements. 

The truth is that the efforts of all of these agencies 
bear more than a codperative relation one to another. 
They are evidential of the quickening of those creative 
and regenerative processes always latent in the com- 
mon law. We live in a time when mechanical and scien- 
tific developments work vast effects in short spaces of 
time and when social values shift swiftly. To-day 
aircraft are just being judicially noticed. A generation 
ago the automobile made a similar first appearance. 
A multitude of similar instances might be cited. 

The American Law Institute represents the drafting 
of the best brains of the legal profession into an effi- 
cient and expertly directed cohesion to be devoted to 
the work of adapting the common law to the rapidly 
changing social demands of the day. To the layman 
the work will seem incredibly slow. It is slow, inev- 
itably and wisely. The truth is that the task is so gigan- 
tic as to terrify the intellect. 


Ten Years More of Work 


The end of the first decade of the existence of the 
Institute approaches. Completion of the work already 
initiated is anticipated in another ten years. If seven 
years of constructive effort, which is pregnant with 
great potential benefit to the administration of justice 
between man and man, is any criterion its future 
existence is assured. 

No restatement of our law can be final. Cases of 
first impression are perennial, and the genius of the 
common law is its adaptability. There will always be 
the need for such work as is performed by the American 
Law Institute so long as our system of law survives. 
And when it passes a future civilization cannot hope 
to find a more comprehensive commentary upon the 
life of our time than the restatement of the law. 








BUILDING BLOCKS 


By COL. WILLIAM A. STARRETT 


HAT is ahead of us in the field of tall 
buildings? Shall we erect more towers, 
perhaps even taller than the sixty 
and seventy story structures now being 

completed in one or two of our larger cities, or is the 

situation about to enter some new phase? 

The question is an important one, not only because 
the building industry represents the largest single in- 
dustrial activity but also because the trend and de- 
velopment of the tall building in our cities is of weighty 
social significance. 

Mary Borden, in one of her novels, Flamingo, has 
one of her characters in the story, an architect, foretell 
the future of New York City. He envisions a metropolis 
of ‘“‘monstrous structures,” as he terms them, covering 
entire city blocks and so completely equipped for 
human service that the tenants will find little need 
of ever going outside their walls. 

Miss Borden’s novel was published several years 
ago, and although her conception may have seemed 
then to have been a fanciful one it now appears to 
have been sound prophecy. For her architect was 
merely forecasting the multiple-use structure, a type 
of building which promises before long to become a 
familiar feature of our large cities. 

I can illustrate what is meant by this term by de- 
scribing such a building; in fact, it is now in the course 
of erection, and although one would expect either 
New York or Chicago to lead off in the development of 
the new form, it so happens that Cincinnati has the 
distinction of being its home. 

It is located in the chief business section of that 
city, and it will be called the Carew Tower. It occupies 
an entire city block. At its greatest height it towers 
up to forty-six stories; and although outwardly it 
offers nothing essentially novel, unless it be a certain 
distinction of structural design, it is nevertheless 
unique in that it houses a group of activities and busi- 
ness functions, each of which is usually placed in a 
separate and individual structure. These are: a large 
office building, a 732-room hotel of the best type, two 
large department stores, a car-parking garage or auto- 
hotel, and a considerable number of specialty shops. 





Sec, like the experi- 
mental towers of the nursery, have thus 
far “just growed.”’ Now architects have 
taken to building blocks in earnest, 
treating a whole city square as a single 
working area. Unity of design, besides 
being more pleasing to the eye, makes 
for economy in operation and multi- 
plicity of use. Indeed, the hermit of the 
not very distant future may find all 
his wants supplied under one huge roof. 


It is not unusual to use a building for more than a 
single purpose. For example, many of our modern 
banking buildings are erected with the thought of 
using the upper floors for office purposes. There are 
also buildings that are a combination of theater and 
office building, and certainly there is nothing novel in 
devoting an entire block to a single unified structure, 
as in the case of department-store structures, railroad 
terminals, and others. 

The Carew building, however, represents a new 
departure in the development of building utility and in 
the conscious adaptation of the undertaking from the 
very beginning to this end. It is a new idea in the 
building art; it represents original thinking on the 
part of builders, architects, and realty owners. In 
the Carew building a certain trend in building has been 
carried forward to its logical end—to the point where 
we have what may well be termed a new form in the 
art of building and a new phase of the economics of 
building construction. 


A New Trend in Skyscrapers 


The significance of this will be more apparent if one 
considers what occurs in the development of the aver- 
age city block. I have in mind a certain important 
business block in New York City, which is typical of 
most of the business sections of our larger cities. 

Ownership is split up among twenty different firms, 
individuals, and corporations, each of whom owns a 
small portion of the block; and each of these plots 
has been built up with a different type or kind of 
building—a collection of twenty different architectural 
structures, all strung along the sides of the block. Each 
owner has treated his holding as a peculiar and sep- 
arate building and development problem, and because 
the plots are small each has necessarily been com- 
pelled to work out the solution along very restricted 
lines. 

I suppose most of the owners of this block are rather 
satisfied with the status of their property, and from the 
standpoint of small-plot ownership they are perhaps 
justified in their assumptions. But if you think of 
these twenty separate units as a unified proposition- 
that is, as a single city-block development—it is at 
once apparent that very few of the possibilities of the 
plots have been realized. To begin with, each of these 
twenty buildings is now receiving separate manage- 
ment and maintenance, which is a really absurd 
condition when you consider that the unified develop- 
ment of the block would wipe out nineteen of these 
management and maintenance set-ups. While it is 
true that a single organization would be considerably 
larger than any of the present twenty, nevertheless 
enormous savings would accrue. 

This, however, is only a surface phase of the matter. 
In whichever way one turns, interesting possibilities 
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The Carew Tower in Cincinnati, when 
completed, will mark a new idea in 
building construction. It is designed 
to solve parking problems, many 
traffic snarls, and to come as near as 
possible to supplying under one roof 
all the wants of its host of tenants. 


are opened up. Consider, for example, 
how limited you are in the development 
of a small holding in contrast with a 
larger one. As a rule it isn’t sensible to 
build a tall building on a small plot. 
People do it, of course; but for a num- 
ber of reasons it usually isn’t sound 
building economics. So a small-plot owner 
must content himself with a building of 
moderate height, and this of course limits 
his profits. 

And on the whole, what a civic nuisance 
it is to allow a city block to develop along 
the line of small plottages! Because small 
city business buildings quickly become 
obsolete, the chances are good indeed that 
in the course of a decade a building oper- 
ation of small kind will occur on each of 
these plots, and each of these operations 
will be as much of a nuisance to the nor- 
mal life of that section as would a single 
operation covering the entire block. 

One might dwell upon the enhanced 
beauty of our cities which will surely at- 
tend the new building form, but merely 
to cite this phase of the matter is perhaps 
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sufficient to open an enormous vista of 
possibilities. 

There is the matter of building finance. And here 
one touches a rather complex phase of the problem— 
with the advantages, however, all in the direction of 
the whole-block structure. If the reader will remind 
himself that the year 1929 was characterized by the 
development of many large buildings and by a decline 
in the number of smaller structures, he will catch the 
general drift of conditions in building finance. 


The Vision to Pool Resources 


One naturally inquires why it is, with conditions 
apparently favoring the development of the multiple- 
use building, that many structures of this type have 
not been developed before, particularly as nothing 
new in the art and technique of building appears to 
be involved. 

The fact is that we haven’t been viewing the possi- 
bilities of our city building in a very broad and states- 
manlike way. This is not surprising when one recalls 
that, although the practice of owning land and the 
art of building thereon are as old as society, the steel 
office structure is less than fifty years old and the 
modern city in its extreme form has come into being 
only in the past ten years or so. 

One of the hardest jobs in the world is to persuade 
owners of adjoining plots of land to subordinate their 
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several interests to a unified building project. Few 
men possess a sufficiently adept promotional technique 
to accomplish this; usually it can only be done by 
laying down cold cash in such excessive amounts as to 
nullify any possibility whatever of making the proj- 
ect pay. 

The new 70-story Bank of Manhattan Building, 
now being constructed on the plot adjoining the Sub- 
Treasury on Wall Street, rests upon a plottage which 
was owned by a number of firms and individuals. 
One of the most difficult aspects of the really tremen- 
dous building project was the acquisition of the proper- 
ties on a basis sufficiently sound and equitable to 
justify the development. 

In the seventy and eighty story buildings which are 
now being erected in New York City, I believe that we 
are approaching the limits of building height, at least 
for the era in which we are now living. Of course, in 
theory we could build up to a hundred stories or more, 
but the absorption of costly space for elevators and 
other service requirements makes building of these 
heights unduly costly. 

But the end of building development is not in sight. 
Its next move will be the multiple-use building, cover- 
ing one or more city blocks and performing half a 
dozen building or housing functions. The Carew 
Tower in Cincinnati is a form of the movement. 








CANADA 


; Hudson Bay 


By EARL HANSON 





INCE my last article on the north was 
written my favorite town, Cranberry 
Portage, was half destroyed by a forest 
fire. That is the almost inevitable fate of 

boom towns in the Canadian bush. These places grow 

altogether too fast at times. 

Too, their inhabitants are too busy making money 
to give real attention to fire protection, and not until 
they have been burned out once or twice do they 
begin to cut a fireguard and to pay serious attention 
to the danger of their inflammable positions. 

A disaster like the Cranberry fire almost invariably 
brings about a wave of community spirit. Those who 
lost everything obtained clothes, food, and money 
from those who had something left. As they fought 
fire together, so they rebuilt. The lumber company 
in The Pas reduced its prices to victims. The Dominion 
Construction Company advanced lumber and labor 
on credit to some of the destitute ones. 

Half of the town is now swinging hammers; the 
other half is skeptical about the future and is looking 
for new boom fields to conquer. The latter have read 
an omen in the fire and have realized that perhaps the 
town was overbuilt—out of all proportion to its im- 
mediate future. 

It probably was. Normal, natural growth is not 
carried on waves of such popular enthusiasm as was 
aroused by the financing of the Flin Flon mine and the 
construction of the Hudson Bay Railway. The railroad 
promises much for the future of northern Manitoba; 
it does not promise the miracle of an overnight trans- 
formation from a wilderness to a civilized territory, 
cleared, exploited, stable. There is little reason why 
The Pas should not some day be the size of Winnipeg, 
but whether or not this will come about within the 
lives of its present inhabitants is a different matter; 
and meantime there is no call to overstep the mark and 
build skyscrapers and street-railway systems in The 
Pas to-day. 











Dangers of Overexpansion 


There is a popular superstition that through some 
hocus-pocus the mere presence of a new railroad 
makes the prosperity of a region inevitable. All a 
new railroad can do is to hasten the development of 
the region by facilitating the exploitation of its 
natural resources. The large towns and the fine large 
general stores will come naturally enough if the 
country warrants them—as northern Manitoba obvi- 
ously does—but those enthusiasts who build them 
prematurely are more often than not headed for 
bitter disappointment. 


Zhe most significant real- 
estate development in the world is tak- 
ing place in Canada’s great north. The 
railroad pushes on through arctic 
weather and endless swamps to Hudson 
Bay and will doubtless open up a new 
ship lane abroad. The second of three 
articles about America’s last frontier. 


This becomes a serious problem for the men who 
are behind the Hudson Bay Railway. One obstacle to 
its completion after another, real as well as imagined, 
has fallen; in their wake has come a flood of enthusiasm 
that brings with it a veritable Vélkewanderung of 
pioneers, traders, prospectors, hopeful settlers, labor- 
ers, trappers, restaurant owners, and plain ordinary 
boomers. The Canadian government is not averse to 
favorable publicity for its new railroad to Hudson 
Bay, but it is fully aware of the danger that lies in 
putting the rosy tints on too thickly and luring a lot 
of people into northern Manitoba when the land is not 
yet ready. 


Boomers Held in Check 


It is largely for this reason that the country in the 
vicinity of Churchill and for a hundred miles south is 
to-day wisely kept closed territory. Nobody is allowed 
to travel beyond Mile 412 on the railroad except on 
specific business and with a special pass. Anybody 
may walk in if he wishes, but few have a taste for a 
hundred-mile flounder through muskeg and swamp. 

The delay in my own case amounted to some six 
weeks. At first the railroad above Mile 412 was snowed 
in. A special train southward frem Churchill was 
caught in a blizzard for five days, despite the efforts of 
two locomotives and a plow. Another point scored by 
the enemies of the road, who had predicted all along 
that snow would make its operation unprofitable and 
at times impossible. 

But their case is weak. Geographers know that 
snow on Canada’s barren grounds is much lighter than 
in the western prairies, both in Canada and _ the 
United States, and there trains are only occasionally 
held up by blizzards. At this time the track had been 
laid directly on the ground with no grading whatever, 
and snowplows had been keeping it clear all winter. 
When the May blizzard came along it found a track 
with a ridge of snow on either side—a railroad in a 
ditch that was soon filled beyond the capacity of loco- 
motives and an ordinary plow. By next winter it will 
be laid on a ridge, the track resting on three feet of 
grading. It amounts to a point scored by the advocates 
of the road that trains ran to the end of steel all 
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winter in spite of blizzards and the makeshift condi- 
tion of the track. 

A certain amount of criticism is also heard of the 
way in which the railroad is built—putting the cart 
before the horse, laying the track first and then 
pushing the grading under it. But construction jobs, 
like military operations, often stand or fall on the 
question of transportation and supplies, and in this 
respect the method was a stroke of genius. The mere 
topography of the ground at the northern end of the 
Hudson Bay Railway offers no serious obstacles; no 
large cuts or fills are necessary. If the ground is too 
swampy to carry heavy trains in summer without 
special preparation, it certainly offers a fine, firm 
roadbed in winter. And over this roadbed men, sup- 
plies, and tools were rushed northward before the 
spring thaws, with the result that work could be car- 
ried on from both ends of the line. Gravel trains and 
grading gangs worked northward from Mile 412 and 
southward from the terminus at Mile 510. 

Three trains a week run from The Pas northward. 
Two of them are freights that stop at every siding, 
and the third is the famous ‘‘express” that leaves 
every Saturday. 


Every Man for Himself 


Because of the condition of the road and the exigen- 
cies of construction and operation, the trains take 
three days for the journey. As yet there are no block 
signals, no semaphores along the single-track road, no 
lanterns at any of the switches. The trains “‘tie up” 
at night, and passengers ride in the type of tourist 
sleepers designed for immigrant service on Canada’s 
transcontinental lines—self-service Pullman cars on 
which each man is his own porter, carrying his own 


These Eskimos came into Churchill for a 
short visit. After two nights spent in the 
heated houses of the white men, they politely 
refused all other invitations and settled down 
for a comfortable sleep in their own igloo. 


bedding. First come, first served. Before the train 
leaves The Pas, prospectors, laborers, engineers, and 
salesmen scramble aboard to get possession of upper 
or lower berths by right of preémption. 

Much to the disgust of the enraptured journalists 
and the occasional moving-picture men who visit 
northern Manitoba, the Indians dress in the white 
man’soveralls and shirts. One friend of mine, a moving- 
picture operator who was out for the authentic film 
of the north country, was forced to hang Hudson’s 
Bay Company blankets around his aborigines as a 
desperate measure to make his New York audiences 
believe he had really been in the country and hadn’t 


faked the film. 


Indian Trappers, 1930 Model 


We traveled some fifty miles with two Indian trap- 
pers, who read religious tracts printed in the special 
Cree alphabet designed by missionaries and who pulled 
their empty pipes out of their pockets every time I 
filled mine with tobacco. To their obvious delight, my 
traveling companion and fellow journalist, Jack Pater- 
son, of Cranberry Portage, handed them an American 
periodical to show how they should dress. 

The magazine contained a lurid tale of northern 
Manitoba—high adventure, lovely girls, noble men 
and rascals, dog teams and airplanes—hung on a 
hair-raising plot and illustrated with pictures of 
naked Indians with feathers in their heads, paddling 
birch-bark canoes. 

When the two Indians got off the train, one of them 
dived under the car and hauled out a string of socks 
that he had hung on the rods to dry. 

At Mile 42 a small settlement of trappers, traders, 
and fishermen is centered around a government air 
base and forestry station. Here we had another glimpse 
of the remarkable and varied work to which aircraft are 
put in the Dominion of Canada. I had often wondered 
why we in the United States hear so little of Canadian 
aviation; I discovered the reason when I came to 
Canada. Here the plane is a work horse, not a sporting 
device. Those sensational exploits that are the delight 
of the press—speed records, long-distance flights— 
simply have no place in the life of Canadian flyers. 
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The cloud that hangs over Canadian bush 
settlements. Forest fires, despite airplane 
control, annually destroy thousands of acres 
of northern forest. They consume the wooden 
buildings of an isolated outpost in a jiffy. 


had always considered myself a fair map- 
reader, even from the air, but in this case 
I saw no resemblance whatever between 
the paper and the ground. The pilot 
grinned, wrote “No damn good” on the 
map, and corrected it on the spot with 
his pencil. 

This lack of adequate maps adds 
enormously to the difficulties of the 
flyer. A large part of the country is still 








The routine of the flyers is humdrum enough. Small, 
light detection planes, equipped with radio, make 
periodic flights over definite routes, spotting fires and 
reporting them to the base, never stopping in their 
patrols. Fighting fire belongs to the work of the larger 
“suppression” planes. Power pumps and hose, axes, 
shovels, men, and food are flown to the scene. The local 
ranger, an expert in the highly specialized business of 
fighting forest fires, takes command. At such times 
he is the supreme dictator of the entire region. He and 
his deputies round up all men that are needed and 
available. They have the power to commandeer the 
services of anybody they find, with the exception of 
a few special men who are indispensable at their own 
posts—doctors, train dispatchers, telegraph operators. 


When Forest Fires Rage 


If necessary, the rangers round up everybody in 
sight and put them to work at forced labor under the 
standard government rate of pay. They grab whole 
construction gangs with their picks and shovels and 
fly or march them to the scene of the disaster. They 
delight in commandeering the services of visiting 
bankers and millionaires and putting them to work 
digging ditches or carrying food to the fighters for 
twenty-five cents an hour. Many a financial magnate 
has proudly framed the check sent him for a few 
strenuous and smoky hours of exertion, and many a 
worthless son can recall the time when, for once in his 
life, he was forced to do some really useful work. 

At Mile 137, Pilot George McKee and Mechanic 
William Tall had been busy for six months, running 
a one-plane air station of the Western Canada Air- 
ways, serving the mining developments at Oxford 
Lake, 110 miles to the east. With Pilot McKee and 
two mining engineers we flew to the Oxford Lake 
camps. I kept busy photographing the woods and the 
lakes beneath us, trying unsuccessfully to keep the 
struts of the plane out of the pictures. I passed a note 
to McKee: “‘ Would like to get a picture of a forest 
fire.’ He scribbled back, “Five of them north of us— 
not much good. Come on up.” 

Up in the cockpit he handed me a map and pointed 
to the spot where we were. I looked, incredulous. I 


practically unknown. Only the main wa- 
terways are mapped, and inaccurately at 
that. When prospectors are flown to their claims on 
special charter trips, every flight is apt to be an adven- 
ture. Prospectors are never any too eager to divulge the 
locations of their claims, and no matter how well they 
may know their way by trail and canoe, they are gen- 
erally completely lost once they are up in the air. Quite 
often, too, they celebrate their airplane rides by getting 
drunk in the machine, and the pilot has to fly “blind” 
in the double sense that he has no reliable map and 
nobody to tell him for sure where he’s going anyway. 
The usual procedure in such a case is to descend at 
some Indian camp in the general vicinity of the 
passenger’s destination, and ask the Indians where his 
claims are. If necessary, part of the freight is left be- 
hind to make room for an Indian guide. Knowing from 
experience that the earth is apt to look entirely differ- 
ent from a plane, I asked a number of pilots about the 
Indians as airplane guides. They were unanimous in 
their opinion that over his own country an Indian or 
an Eskimo never gets lost, even if he has never flown 
before, whereas more than half of the white men they 
have flown were lost the first time they were in the air. 
The matter of maps of the Oxford Lake region has 
now been taken care of. On my return from Churchill 
I found three government planes at Mile 137, getting 
ready to take photographs. In four days of flying they 
took oblique photographs of an area of four thousand 
square miles. It took the office force in Ottawa only a 
few weeks to plot these pictures, using the ingenious 
grid system that corrects the perspective in oblique 
pictures to the vertical view needed for maps. 


Mapping From the Air 


The result is a series of maps even more accurate 
than could be made by several field parties working 
with transit and level for three or four seasons, and 
is certainly far cheaper. For large-scale economic ex- 
pansion, such as is taking place in northern Canada 
to-day, accurate maps are an absolute necessity, and 
in the work of making them cheaply and accurately by 
aerial photography Canada leads the world. 

For 150 miles above 137 there is a considerable 
change in the nature of the ground. The large bare 
patches of granite that are found immediately north 
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of The Pas, alternating with moss and thick timber, 
are entirely absent. The drainage ditches of the rail- 
road show a fine clay soil instead of the sour muskeg- 
peat that is found elsewhere for hundreds of miles. 
There are large patches of grass and small bush in- 
stead of the usual gloomy spruce forests. 

It is this area, from five to ten thousand miles in ex- 
tent—a continuation of Canada’s famous clay belt— 
that will some day be put to agricultural use. It may 
not be put to bearing wheat; perhaps the summers are 
too short for that. It may not be put to extensive dairy- 
ing because the same condition creates too long a 
period during which the stock must be fed. But it 
should be admirably suited to truck farming—pota- 
toes, cabbages, carrots, onions—increasingly necessary 
to a world that is going vitamin-mad. 

I have been begged not to mention agricultural 
possibilities. One man at 327, which, by the way, is 
certainly not located in an agricultural region, asked 
me not to mention the one lonely cow and the few 
miserable chickens that are supported at that point. 
He is afraid that too much optimism would act as 
a sort of rural Lorelei, luring homesteaders to almost 
certain bankruptcy. 

To a great extent he is perfectly right. One cannot 
overemphasize the fact that it is silly to overstep the 
mark, to begin farming before there is a real outlet 
for the produce. Those who have traveled extensively 
in South America have seen whole settlements of 
emigrants from the United States who were lured 
there by the prospect of homesteading on wonderfully 
fertile soil and who now lead miserable existences, 
decayed, worse than savages, because they find no 
sale for their crop. 


A Roller-Coaster Railroad 


From Mile 445 northward spread the most precari- 
ous part of the track. It has now been ballasted, but 
at that time it was laid directly on the ground. A few 
locomotives and freight cars were taken over it as far 
as the new gravel pit near Mile 466, but all ordinary 
traffic went on gas cars hauling one or two trailers. 

Eight of us and a few tons of construction steel 
traveled on one of these trains. The track lay ahead, 
twisted and humped, and bent in snakelike curves. 
The only thing that distinguished it from a roller- 
coaster was that there were no squealing women 
around. At times it dipped under water, and when the 
side-slant became too precarious we got off 


distance. The area has been characterized as the larg- 
est continuous swamp in the world. 

For long stretches there would be a hard foundation 
under the spongy layer of moss on the surface, solid 
blue ice insulated by the surface moss, melting only 
to a depth of from seven to ten inches in a warm sum- 
mer. This condition speaks well for the future roadbed 
of the railroad. If a ten-inch layer of moss will insulate 
the ground to such an extent, a three-foot layer of 
gravel dumped on top of it should insulate it entirely 
and should insure a roadbed of solid ice. 


Tracks on a Roadbed of Ice 


As a construction job, the Hudson Bay Railway is 
unique. On paper it is one of the simplest roads in the 
world, since both its plan and the profile of the terri- 
tory over which it runs are practically nothing but 
straight lines. 

But never before did railroad builders have to 
contend with the conditions these men had to face at 
the northern end of their line. They fought arctic 
blizzards in winter and mosquitoes and flies in sum- 
mer. They waded in swamp and mud up to their knees 
day after day and dug three miles of drainage ditches 
for every mile of track. They had to lay fifty miles of 
wooden duckwalks over the muskegs to enable the 
engineers to transport their transits. And seldom if 
ever before in the history of railroads was there a 
hundred and fifty mile stretch built to which there was 
absolutely no access for materials and machinery ex- 
cept over the completed road itself—no side ap- 
proaches, overland or on watercourses. 

At Churchill we found a construction camp of five 
hundred men, an ordinary everyday constructioncamp 
of the best type. Four warehouses were jammed with 
supplies sufficient for a year’s work, brought in during 
the winter by tractor train from Nelson and by rail- 
road from The Pas during the few months when 
trains were able to run over the frozen ground. The 
floors were stocked with food, blankets, shovels, 
furniture, and tobacco, and from the ceilings hung 
hams and slabs of bacon like vines and mosses in a 
tropical jungle. 

The ice on the river had broken up on the twentieth 
of June, the day before our arrival, and was sailing 
out to sea in great blocks of all sizes and shapes— 
clean white, green, yellow, and blue—and steaming in 
again with the incoming tide. Seabirds were screaming 





and pushed, holding the cars to the rails. 

For sheer desolation the country was 
the worst I have ever seen—swampy 
barrens, torn up, covered with moss 
and mud, dotted with water holes, a few 
dead sticks of timber scattered over the 


A train on the new Hudson Bay Rail- 
way slightly delayed by snow during 
winter construction work. Note the 
telegraph-wire supports, built in tripod 
form because single poles would not 
stand upright in the marshy muskeg. 
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The hopes of many settlers are pinned on 
northern Canada’s possibilities as a sum- 
mer and winter resort. It has a fine climate, 
scenic beauty, good hunting and fishing, 
and dependable airplane transportation. 


and the Churchill Rivers have available 
well over three million horsepower, or 
more than Niagara Falls and the Sague- 
nay River combined. What will happen 
if iron from Belcher Islands is brought 
together, at Churchill, with this water 
power and perhaps with Alberta coal, 
or when electrothermic smelting has 
been developed to the point where it can 
take care of Hudson Bay iron and Flin 








and fighting over morsels of food, and great schools 
of white whales humped their backs in solemn, sinuous 
curves over the surface of the water. Out on Hudson 
Bay the pack ice drifted restlessly before the changing 
winds. One government geological expedition of five 
men with a 25-ton boat was fitting out, waiting for the 
ice to disappear so they could sail northward. One 
group of men from a mining corporation was getting 
ready to make the three-hundred-mile trip over the 
Bay to Chesterfield Inlet in canoes with outboard 
motors. 

Much of the general public in Canada is still worried 
by fears about the wisdom of building an ocean port as 
far north as Churchill. To a good many large mining 
corporations the port is only a jumping-off place for 
the North. To my knowledge, three of these corpora- 
tions are to-day spending many thousands of dollars 
and burning hundreds of gallons of airplane gas, ex- 
ploring the goldfields at Chesterfield Inlet and Baker 
Lake. 

This is one of the most promising signs for the 
future of the Hudson Bay Railway that I have seen; 
for no matter what the average private prospector 
may do, large corporations don’t often spend their 
money and their efforts on forlorn hopes. 


Redeeming the Barren Grounds 


Incessantly we hear of the Hudson Bay Railway as 
a grain-carrying road, but it is becoming more and 
more apparent that its ultimate success must be based 
at least as much on the future commercial importance 
of Canada’s north as on its usefulness as an outlet for 
the farm products of western Canada and the north- 
western United States. 

There is every indication that Churchill will some 
day be an important Canadian city. To the south and 
to the north are vast mineral resources, only a fraction 
of which has been tapped. The clay belt holds its 
agricultural possibilities. The trend is northward and 
toward the utilization of Canada’s barren grounds for 
reindeer-raising. 

The iron deposits on Belcher Islands, known for 
years, are again looming in importance. The Nelson 


Flon copper without coal? Another Chi- 
cago? Who knows? 

But I wae been begged time and again not to be 
too optimistic in my articles. “‘Think,” say the ob- 
jectors, “‘of the poor devils who take that kind of 
stuff seriously and sell all their belongings to come 
booming into Churchill in the hopes of making their 
fortunes!” 


Closed Territory Still 


At Churchill they showed me dozens of letters from 
just such people—letters addressed to the board of 
trade, to the postmaster, to the superintendent of 
schools by people who wanted to go there and farm, 
or start garages, service stations, newspapers, every- 
thing that a boomer can think of when caught by a 
wave of popular excitement. In the offices of the Cana- 
dian National Railways are thousands more of such 
letters. 

They are tragically futile. Churchill to-day is a 
construction camp, not a city. In a few years it will be 
a port, able to support a handful of workers and their 
families, and nothing else. Farming is virtually impos- 
sible there. Industry must await a thousand and one 
discoveries and developments in the surrounding 
wilderness. At present there is no prospect for boom 
settlers in Churchill but the prospect of bankruptcy 
and starvation. 

The government that has to carry in every scrap of 
food and supplies for its workers over a railroad that is 
still wobbling on calf legs is wise in keeping the port 
closed territory. But Canada is a free country, and 
once the railroad is completed and turned over by the 
construction forces to the operation forces, this will be 
impossible. 

Many will rush to Churchill, full of high hopes. A 
few may survive to realize their dreams, but the rest 
will also serve their purpose. The more people live in a 
region, the greater the need and the opportunity for 
the development of its resources, and the sooner that 
development will begin. 

One of the inescapable tragedies incident to eco- 
nomic expansion is that even in our war against the 
wilderness we must have many troops who are nothing 
more or less than cannon fodder. 
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“THE LETTER THAT STARTED 
AN INDUSTRY” 

23 years after his midnight ride, Paul Revere wrote 
this letter to sound another call,—that of the urgent need 
for an American copper industry. 
He urged the government into its 
first search for copper. He opened 
the way for a government loan of 
$10,000 with which he built Ameri- 
ca’s first copper-rolling mill. And, 
incidentally, he secured his first 
orders for Navy Department copper 
and brass. 

Out of these “firsts” began the 
American copper and brass industry. These Revere 
beginnings themselves developed into Revere Copper 


and Brass Incorporated. 


WHEN COPPER WAS SCARCE 

For his raw material, Paul Revere had to buy, beg or 
barter every scrap of old copper which came within reach. 
His largest single “‘capture” was 19,000 lbs., salvaged for 
him by the U. S. Government. 

Today, scientifically refined ingots, cakes and billets 
of pure copper flow into seven Revere plants in a never- 
ending stream,—to produce an output of more than 


250,000,000 pounds a year of finished products. 


FROM HAND-TOIL 
TO ELECTRIC 
CONTROLLERS 

Copper -rolling, in Paul 
Revere’s plant, started with 16 
pound “pigs.” These were 


luggedabout by husky*thands.”’ 





Heated over oak-log fires. 





Ox team transportation 





Rolled in rollers patiently adjusted by hand after each 
rolling. All directed by Paul Revere himself, whose 
watchful eye decided when to handle the metal in each 
operation. 

In Revere plants of today, 1,000- 
pound billets of copper are brought 
to rolling heat in automatic oil-fired 
and pyrometer-controlled furnaces. 
Fed to the rolls by a touch on a 
lever. Reversed back and forth over 
operation-lines a city block long, 
all guided by men at distant electric 


controllers. 


used for early Revere deliveries 


FROM OX-HAUL TO KEY-CENTER SERVICE 

Paul Revere shipped via sloops and schooners. When 
winter gales blew, ox teams hauled his product to New 
York and Philadelphia. 

Revere today has seven plants in five major industrial 
centers, located for on-the-spot service to the Atlantic 
States,the MiddleWest, New England,theSouthand West. 

To Paul Revere, the need for copper and brass was 
the need of the early shipyards. To Revere of today, the 
need for copper and brass is the need of this expanding 


modern electro-automotive age. 


SINCE 1798... 


American industry has gone from a log-fire, husky- 
right-arm stagetoanautomatic- 
furnace, electric-control stage. 
Today Revere operates 25% 
of the country’s copper, brass 
and bronze rolling-mill facili- 
ties, including the two largest 


copper mills. Thus, it perpetu- 





ates, in its progress, the spirit 


of Paul Revere. 


1930 








Revere Copper and Brass 


INCORPORATED 


Divisions: Baltimore Copper Mills, Baltimore, Md. . . Dallas Brass & Copper Co., Chicago, Ill. . . 
Higgins Brass S Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. .. Michigan Copper & Brass Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Rome Brass & Copper Co., Rome, N. Y. . . 'Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., Taunton, Mass. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ROME, N. Y. 
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A GUARANTEED 
INCOME ror LIFE 








$250 a month 


beginning at 


Age 55, 60 or 65 


HE Phoenix Mutual announces a new Retirement Income Plan under 
which you get not only immediate protection for your beneficiaries but 
also, for yourself in later years, a guaranteed income you cannot outlive, 


What a $25,000 policy, payable at 
age 60, will do for you 


It guarantees to you when you are 60 
A Monthly Income for Life of $250.00 


which assures a return of at least . $25,000.00 
and perhaps much more, depending upon how 
long you live. Or, if you prefer, a cash settlement 
a aw te « © ee « ‘P3R75000 


It guaranteesthroughout permanent 
total disability which begins before 
age 60 

A Monthly Disability Income of . $250.00 
and the payment for you of all premiums. 


It guarantees upon death from any 
natural cause before age 60 


A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $25,0c0.00 
Or a monthly income as long as your beneficiary 
lives. ; 


It guarantees upon death resulting 
from accident before age 60 


A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $50,000.00 
Or a monthly income as long as your beneficiary 
lives. 


Send for the Facts 


The plan above is for $250 a month, payable 
at age 60. You may arrange to retire at other 
ages than 60 if you wish. You may provide 
for yourself a Retirement Income greater or 
smaller than $250 a month. Plans for women 
are also available. 


Other things you can provide for by this 
program are: Money to leave your home free 
of debt. An income for your wife in case she 
should outlive you. Money to send your 
children to college. Money for emergencies. 
Money for special needs. There is hardly a 
financial problem which cannot be solved by 
this plan. 


A Retirement Income does not have to be 
aid for all at once. It is usually paid for in 
installments spread over a period of 20 years 
or more. Naturally this makes the individual 
installments comparatively small. 


One of the great advantages of this plan is 


that it goes into operation the minute you 
pay your first installment. From that moment 
on, you guarantee the fulfillment of your 
life plans. 


Even though you should become totally 
disabled and unable to make another pay- 
ment, your payments would be made by us 
out of a cash reserve provided for that pur- 
pose. Your home would be left clear of debt, 
just as you had planned. Your children would 
go to college, expenses paid, if you had 
planned it so. And you would have $250 a 
month to live on while disabled, even if your 
disability should last the rest of your life. 

We should like to send you an interesting 
28-page book called “How to Get the Things 
You Want,” which tells all about the Retire- 
ment Income Plan and how it can be exactly 
suited to your own special needs. No cost. 
No obligation. Send for ycur copy of this free 
book today. 


6) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn, 





First Policy issued 1851 
Copyright 1930, P. M. L. I. Co. 











Name. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 520 Elm St., Hartford, con. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How TO GET THE THINGS You Want.” 


Date of Birth. 





Busi Address 








Home Address. 
































Working for Trade Peace 
(Continued from Page 12) 


“ruined by Chinese cheap labor” but 
rather by Yankee extravagant wages. 
Despite paying the incredible wages, 
these Yankees demoralize the home 
market in France by underselling truce 
native products, and they reap “im- 
possible” profits. “4 bas les yanquis /” 

So the French government has made 
research of ancient archives and has dis- 
covered the right to assess a special tax 
on foreign enterprise in France—which 
means almost wholly American subsid- 
iaries. This tax is 18 per cent on gross 
products, which, it is alleged, will 
amount to 51 per cent of net profits. 

Thus the French Treasury will be- 
come, as it were, a majority stock- 
holder in all American subsidiaries in 
France—and (strictly confidential!) the 
national debt to America, for the billions 
advanced after the war had closed, will 
be paid by the Americans themselves. 
This so-called “retaliatory” measure is 
somewhat remindful of the injunction 
that when our coat is taken, we should 
give our cloak also—for we had already 
canceled all obligations contracted dur- 
ing the war. 

What about France’s commerce? Is 
it running behind? Official statistics 
for 1928, as reported by the trade com- 
missioner, sometimes have been mis- 
construed as indicating a drainage of 
gold from France because her imports 
are ahead of her exports, insuring an 
ultimate deficit leading to national 
bankruptcy. For 1928 the imports were 
53,448,265,000 francs, and the exports 
were 51,346,799,000 francs. But the 
imports include reparations in_ kind 
from Germany, amounting to 2,700,- 
000,000 francs, which exceeds the differ- 
ence between the totals of imports and 
exports, without drawing on her gold 
for payment. France’s national com- 
merce therefore is sound. 

Here, then, are the conditions which 
Ambassador Edge will face, with his 
avowed ambition to negotiate a com- 
mercial treaty with France. 

Why does no commercial treaty exist? 
It was superseded largely by our new 
tariff law of 1923. We have commercial 
treaties in operation only between the 
United States and Estonia, Germany, 
Hungary, Honduras, Latvia, and China; 
none with any of the allied nations of 
the World War. Our 1923 treaty made 
with Germany is the model established 
by our Department of State for all future 
treaties, but France has not so negoti- 
ated any. 

We have treaties—not yet effective, 
because awaiting ratification—with Sal- 
vador, Turkey, Austria, and Hungary. 

We have reached a modus vivendi 
with Albania, Brazil, Czecho-Slovakia, 
the Dominican Republic, Finland, 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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Louis XIV, called the Grand Monarque, loved luxury and main- 

tained a brilliant court. Artists and craftsmen of the period outdid 

2 each other in creations for their king. Tall, graceful floor clocks 

It mi s h t h ave were first introduced during his reign. And if Winthrop, the 
Revere Clock illustrated above, had existed then, it would surely 

H have caught the royal fancy. e Winthrop’s design is true to the best 
chimed the hours Louis XIV traditions. Its case is the finest Honduras mahogany 
with panels of bird’s-eye maple at top and bottom. Its Westminster 

for Louis XiV—but chimes are rich and mellow. And the self-starting Telechron motor, 
concealed inside, delivers trustworthy time from the nearest electric 

outlet. Winthrop stands 67” high and is priced at $150. e At the 

for its Telechron right is R-630, a pleasant Colonial design in Honduras mahogany, 
with bird’s-eye maple front. It is 14144” high and topped with a 

quaint brass eagle. With Westminster chimes, it sells for $62. 

electric moto r! There are many more Revere Clocks, ranging in price from $40 to 
$1200.% Write for our free illustrated booklet, “Observatory Time.” 


The Revere Clock Company, 473 McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


%& The Warren Telechron Company, of Ashland, Mass., manufactures a full 
line of non-striking clocks at prices up to $55. 


evece Clocks 


with Telechron electric motors 
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D° you realize the importance of St. Louis asa Chemical 
Center, and the unusual advantages it offers asa location 
for new chemical industries? 


Here, already, are some of America’s major sources of heavy 
chemicals; of pigments, paints, fine chemicals, pharmaceuti- 
calsand leather; and a rapidly growing iron and steel industry. 


Close by are almost inexhaustible native treasures in the 
basic raw materials used in chemical manufacture. Here the 
manufacturer of Intermediates may locate next door to large- 
scale producers of his own material supply. Here are both the 
industries that can immediately furnish practically anything 
you need, and others that can use your finished products. 


Everything in your Favor 


Railroads, water-routes, markets, climate, fuel, power and 
water-supply all combine to advantage for the manufacturer 
in St. Louis. The largest coal-fields in the world are adjacent. 
All the endless varieties of coal-tar products may here be 
economically manufactured. High-grade by-product coke 
can be had cheaply and in any amount. 


A hundred million cubic feet of natural gas is at your service 
daily. Cheap fuel oil is piped in from a nearby source. 
Low-priced and dependable electric power is available in 
any quantity. The labor market is ample and stable. 


St. Louis is the sixth manufacturing city. Its location is close 
to the center of the country and to the national center of 
population. 50,000,000 people are within a 500-mile radius. 
Transportation is ideal:—29 railway lines; cheap 
water routes; all-water shipments to foreign ports. 


A most interesting engineer’s report on the Chemical and 
Mineral Resources of the St. Louis District has just been 
issued by this Bureau. Executives are invited to write for it. 


Address Dept. C-7, The INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
of the INDUSTRIAL CLUB of St. Louis 





US 


‘Location fr Chemical Industries 





(Continued from Page 86) 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Lithuania, 
Nicaragua, Poland (including Free 
Danzig), Roumania, and Spain. 

We have now “under consideration” 
commercial treaties with some nineteen 
other countries, mostly of the western 
hemisphere. But we have not ac- 
complished so much with our tradi- 
tional friend, the country of Lafayette. 
France wants such a treaty with us, but 
her negotiators seem to misunderstand 
the limitations of our Executive and 
persist in making demands impossible 
for the President to grant. 

Our protective tariff is based upon 
the principle of a tariff equivalent to 
the difference in cost of production in 
the United States, under American 
wages, and the cost of production in 
Europe under European wages and con- 
ditions. 

Under the terms of the flexible scale 
of tariffs, rates may be adjusted by de- 
cree of the President, based upon reports 
from our agents abroad; it is essential 
therefore that we must know the actual 
cost of production of competing products 
of Europe entering through our Customs. 
Mere bills of lading are not sufficient- 
ly reliable to demonstrate the actual 
costs. 

We have offered free access to 
French inspectors of American factories, 
for verification of the differences in cost 
of production here and in France; and 
for our part we insist that inspection in 
France must be made by American 
agents of the Treasury. 

For some years we have sent ac- 
countants of the United States Treasury 
to European countries to inspect the 
books of their manufacturers whose 
goods sought entry into our markets. 
Many European manufacturers have 
welcomed this inspection, but French 
officials have claimed that we were 
gaining advantages without rendering 
reciprocal benefits to the French. Conse- 
quently, on September 6, 1927, the 
President of France issued a decree put- 
ting an export duty on shipments to 
the United States. 

Following this attack upon our com- 
merce, the French minister of foreign 
affairs wrote to our Department of State, 
asking for special “ facilities” for French 
goods in our market, even as a condition 
precedent to negotiating any commer- 
cial treaty. He also requested the Pres- 
ident to instruct our Tariff Commission 
to “lift the sanitary embargo forming 
an obstacle to French exports of her 
agricultural and horticultural products.” 

He seemed to assume that our Pres- 
ident has greater power than exists to 
dictate policies to our Tariff Board. Our 
Executive cannot suspend an act of 
Congress, nor avoid the “most favored 
nation” obligations in our treaties with 
other countries, even to favor one so 
desirable as France. 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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FLIGHT— 
NOW WITHIN REACH OF ALL 


NEW IMPROVED 1930 
GREAT LAKES SPORT TRAINER 


WAS $4990, NOW REDUCED TO 


3150 


Fly Away At Cleveland 
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Great LAKES announces a 
new, improved Sport-Trainer at 
drastically reduced prices. And a 
new program that makes flying as 
easy and inexpensive as motoring 


in a good car! 


> The Sport-Trainer by Great 
Lakes is universally recognized 
as a leader in the quality class of 
two-place ships. It is fast; it is 
handsome; it is remarkably 
easy to handle. It is powered 
with the famous American Cirrus Motor — spe- 
cially designed and constructed to meet American 
conditions. A snug, detachable coupe top makes 
the Sport-Trainer an all year ship; suitable alike 
for business, sport and dispatch flying. Operating 
costs compare favorably with those of a medium- 
priced car. Initial costs are so low that anyone who 
can afford a good car can afford to buy a Great 
Lakes Sport-Trainer. 


> Everywhere in the United States, in Canada and in 





Pan-America, Great Lakes Oper- 
ating-Dealers are to be found. 
Experienced flyers, these com- 
petent men are now operating the 
leading and most reliable flying 
schools in their communities. 
Theyconductestablished business 
concerns. They are ready to sell 
you a Great Lakes plane, service it 


at a fair rate, and teach you to fly! 


> Great Lakes has swept aside the 
last obstacle to popular flight by 
placing a quality plane within reach of almost everyone 
—by making it possible for you, through your Great 
Lakes dealer, to learn to fly! Get into the air—now 
—in a ship of your own—in aGreat Lakes Sport-Trainer! 
Consult your local Great Lakes dealer, or write us direct. 
> At many of America’s 1500 widely scattered air- 
ports there are men measuring up to Great Lakes 
dealer standards who will be interested in our special 
brochure .. . Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation, 
16900 East St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


~~ =e SS SG YS 





Manufactured under U. S. Department of Commerce Approved Type Certificate Number 228 


GREAT LAKES #4 AIRCRAFT 


ail 
CORPORATION A CLEVELAND 
Contractors to the United States Army and Navy 
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would put 


cobwebs on any plant 


[' a factory executive provided 
his workmen with tools which 
wasted half of each man’s time, 
there soon would be a sign on the 
factory reading —“Closed”. Yet 
many an executive walks into a 
brake service station and insists 
that, when it comes to relining Ais 
brakes, this policy be followed. 


How is that, you say? 


When a mechanic relines a set of 
brakes, what he is really supplying 
is braking mileage. Yet the actual 
labor he puts in does not supply 
that mileage directly. His labor is 
effective only thru the brake lining 
he uses. The lining is really the 
tool he uses in serving you. 


Now, it takes just as much labor to 
put on the poorest lining as the 
best. Yet the poor lining gives 
comparatively poor service. That is 


to say, if the mechanic uses a poor 
lining, a large part of his labor is 
wasted. And this waste represents 
a considerable part of the cost of 
the job. 


Frankly, Ferodo Brake Linings cost 
a few cents more per foot, but their 
cost per mile, and their full utiliza- 
tion of the labor used in applying 
them, represent big savings. More- 
over, the difference which Ferodo 


Liningsmakein safety,inall-around . 


braking efficiency and in silence is 
very great indeed. 


One of the best resolves you can 
make at this moment is that the 
next time you have your brakes re- 
lined you will specify Ferodo Lin- 
ings. For your convenience, we shall 
gladly send you the name of the 
service station nearest you that is 
franchised to supply them. 


FERODO AND ASBESTOS INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Ferodo Bonded Asbestos Brake Lining in rolls, 
Ferodo Pat. Die-Pressed Brake Segments, and Ferodo M-R Lining. 


Factory and General Offices: New. Brunswick, New Jersey 


+ 


W-5-30 





BRAKE LININGS 





(Continued from Page 88) 

Following the French imposition of 
the export tax on shipments to the 
United States, President Coolidge on 
October 7, 1927, by virtue of power 
given him by law, announced retalia- 
tion against that discriminatory act of 
France. Hence commerce in both di- 
rections has carried that handicap for 
more than two years. 

In the meantime, the situation has 
been the subject of correspondence 
between the two governments, and our 
Department of State has recently made 
public that correspondence, beginning 
with the aide mémoire of October 11, 
1927, from the French office of foreign 
affairs. 

The correspondence divulges that 
President Coolidge and Secretary of 
State Kellogg repeatedly asked France 
to be specific in what was meant as to 
the desired “ facilities’ in the American 
market, which she insists must be 
granted before—not by—a commercial 
treaty. 

France has offered recently to return 
to the status quo ante, giving the United 
States its minimum tariff rates, pro- 
vided we give her a protocol relieving her 
from our sanitary and pharmaceutical 
embargoes on agricultural and horticul- 
tural products. But this concession is 
beyond the control of the State Depart- 
ment. Even with our strict sanitary 
rules, behold the recent invasion of 
Florida by the Mediterranean fruit fly, 
jeopardizing the very existence of all 
citrus orchards of the South. That inci- 
dent proves the need of the strictest 
safeguarding against the introduction of 
pests from foreign commerce. 

While the Department of State has 
pointed out the illegality of the pro- 
posed protocol, it has offered concilia- 
tory withdrawal of our Treasury in- 
spectors from French factories. But 
French manufacturers have protested to 
their government against this move, on 
the ground that without such inspec- 
tion, the United States can make its own 
arbitrary appraisals under the pro- 
visions of our laws, and such appraisals 
might be greater handicaps than the in- 
spection itself. The French thereupon 
have offered to sanction American in- 
spectors, provided they are attached to 
our consulates; but that too is imprac- 
ticable, for tariff matters are handled 
by our Treasury Department, and the 
consulates come under our Department 
of State. 

This outline indicates the impasse 
which Ambassador Edge must face in 
undertaking to iron out a commercial 
treaty with France. There are many 
other problems to be considered, and 
the ambassador faces a tremendous 
undertaking. But his sincere desire to 
reassure the French of our cordial intent 
and his ambition to clear away mis- 
understandings augur well for its 
ultimate accomplishment. 
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tor Character 


Economy 
Comfort 
K ficiency 
Your office furniture dealer 
will gladly assist you in 
planning your office 
in wood! 





Send for the free booklet ‘‘ Planning the Modern Office in Wood’’ 
—a wealth of facts and valuable information, fully illustrated 


WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Dept. 45 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me the free booklet, “Planning the Modern 
Office in Wood.” 
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Life Insurance 


lifelong problem. 


for their needs? 


manner you designate. 






JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Building An Estate 


What Can Be Done With 


T. plan and build an 


estate of substantial size is a serious and often a 


Is the estate you will leave sufficient to do for 
your family all you would like? If not, do you 
know how you can increase it immediately? How 
you can make sure of leaving them enough money 


Through LIFE INSURANCE, with a compara- 
tively small annual premium, you can build an 
estate of substantial size and effectiveness,—the 
proceeds payable at whatever time and in whatever 


A mutual company returning annual dividends 


and offering a policy for every need 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








197 Clarendon Street 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


Please send copy of booklet, ‘“THIS MATTER OF SUCCESS.” 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Legally trained men win high positions and big 
success in business and public life. Be independ- 
ent. Greater opportunities now than ever before. 
Big corporations are headed by men with legal 
training. 

We guide youstep bystep. You can trainathome 


Study at home 





during spare time. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
LaSallestudents found among practicing attorneys 


of every state. We furnish all text material, includ- 
ing fourteen-volume Law Library. Low cost, easy 


terms. Get our valuable 64-page ‘‘Law Guide” 
and “‘Evidence”’ books free, Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University susincse Training insdvution Dept.5332-L Chicago, IIL. 





The Sun 
(Continued from Page 69) 
spots in the sun and the disturbances on 
our earth are both results of some more 
fundamental activity within the sun it- 
self,” 

Our modern knowledge of sunspots 
rests on the epochal discoveries of Dr, 
George Ellery Hale, begun some forty 
years ago at his private observatory in 
Kenwood, continued at Yerkes, and now 
carried on at Mount Wilson and Pasa- 
dena. With the aid of a powerful spec- 
troheliograph of his own invention, Dr. 
Hale photographed the solar atmosphere 
at heights several thousand miles above 
sunspots. He found the hydrogen at 
those levels moving in great whirling 
spirals centered in the spots—and thus 
proved that sunspots are solar torna- 
does. 

Dr. Hale suspected that the tornadoes 
are magnetized, though at the sun’s 
distance it is impossible to detect di- 
rectly the slightest operation of magnetic 
force. But the spectroscope gave the 
clue. 

It was known that when light passes 
through the field of a magnet its spectral 
lines are split into two or more lines. 
This influence of magnetism on light is 
called the Zeeman effect. Through a 
40-foot spectroscope Dr. Hale photo- 
graphed the light from sunspots and 
found the characteristic splitting of each 
iron line into three. He applied the test 
to lines of other elements, and each 
showed the Zeeman effect, thus proving 
that the solar tornadoes are also mag- 
nets. 

Further experiments showed remark- 
able orderliness. If the leading spot in a 
group was of north magnetic polarity, 
the spot immediately following was of 
south polarity. Similarly, spots on op- 
posite sides of the solar equator were of 
opposite polarity. By continuing these 
tests through several solar cycles Dr. 
Hale discovered that at the end of the 
ll-year sunspot period the order of 
polarity reversed. Thus, during the 
present cycle the preceding spots in the 
northern solar hemisphere have been of 
south polarity, and below the solar 
equator they have been of the opposite. 
In the next cycle, which should begin 
about 1936, they will be reversed. On 
this basis it takes two 11-year periods to 
bring spots back to the same magnetic 
conditions, and many solar physicists 
now believe that 22 years is the true 
sunspot cycle. 

But one wonders how solar tornadoes, 
whose magnetism is detectable only in- 


| directly and by the most powerful spec- 


troscopes, can cause such violent and 
destructive magnetic disturbances on 
the earth. 

The modern idea is that intense solar 
radiation activates our upper air elec- 
trically. It is believed that the pulse 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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In the Detex Patrol, watchclock protection 
is brought to its highest perfection. 


Detex Patrol is the only watchman’s clock 
that will record an unlimited number of 
stations. The entire recording mechanism 
is in the station—the clock is merely the 
record carrier. 


Stations may be added or changed with- 
out changing the clock in any way. 


Any number of watchmen may record at 
the same station. 


Station repairs can be made without 
sending in the clock—the schedule is 
not interrupted. 


Send the coupon below for Patrol Booklet 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4169 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

39 Beach St., Boston 90 Varick St., N. Y. 
Room 802, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN - ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
4169 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me information on Detex Watchman’s Clocks 








Representatives in all large cities in America and Abroad 





(Continued from Page 96) 

within the sun which produces sunspots 
sends out at times excessive radiation of 
the extreme ultraviolet—waves so short 
and so intense that they would kill all 
life on our earth were they not stopped 
by the layer of ozone which entirely 
surrounds and incloses the earth at a 
height of from thirty to fifty miles. But 
in the process of absorbing this radia- 
tion the ozone is terrifically agitated, 
ionized, and its atoms are stripped or 
broken; and it is this disturbed and elec- 
trified condition of our upper air which 
is reflected below in our telephone, tele- 
graph, and cable apparatus. That is 
the modern theory, and in scores of 
places throughout the world experiments 
are now under way to test it. 

The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
maintains magnetic observatories in 
Maryland, Arizona, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines. In many other 
lands local governments or institutions 
operate similar stations for measuring 
magnetic and electrical phenomena of 
earth and air. The Carnegie Institution 
of Washington has covered practically 
every region of the earth by its 150 
magnetic exploratory expeditions. It 
maintains permanent magnetic observa- 
tories in Peru and Australia, and 
through its nonmagnetic ship, the 
Carnegie, which caught fire in Samoa 
last November, it was long engaged in a 
magnetic survey of the oceans. 

For observing the aurora borealis, 
stations are operated by governments 
and scientific institutions in Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Greenland, and Shet- 
land Islands. Projects are under way to 
establish additional auroral observa- 
tories in Novaya Zemlya, at the Lena 
delta, the New Siberian Islands, and 
Fairbanks, Alaska. The relation of radio 
reception to solar activity is being 
studied intensively at the Harvard 
Astronomical Laboratory in Cambridge 
and the U. S. Bureau of Standards in 
Washington. 

Thus at many widely separated places 
the terrestrial reverberations of the 
sun’s strange pulsations are being re- 
corded, for future interpreters to un- 
ravel, translate, and apply. 

“Careful study of the static, of the 
fading of radio communications, and of 
the so-called earth currents in cables 
will undoubtedly reveal that they are 
not disturbances which only annoy the 
clumsy methods of human operators,” 
said Dr. Michael I. Pupin, addressing 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. “They are mes- 
sages which are far more important to 
mankind than mere communication be- 
tween mortals. I cannot help feeling 
that the earth currents in cables are 
messages telling us many secrets which 
are going on in our sun, the central 
power station which supplies the mov- 
ing power to all our organic and human 
activities.” 













You Count 
Telegraph 
Poles? 


If you like to 
count telegraph 
poles, you’re a 
fact-collector. We manufac- 
ture lamps, and our pastime is 
counting Faries lamps. 


No. 
3230 


They are almost everywhere. 
We can’t travel on trains, or 
go to hotels or offices or banks 
without having to add some 
more Faries lamps to our list. 


They must be as good as we 
think they are. We know 
they’re made right and priced 
right. And the slip-on shades 
are appreciated by everybody. 


Do you want to see 
our catalog? Ask 


for ‘* Executive’s 
Section.” 


Lew 


FARIES MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Decatur Illinois 














Make money taking pictures. Photo- 
jm graphs in big demand. Commercial 
Photography also pays big money. 
Learn quickly at home in spare time. 
No experience necessary. Write today 
t Home for new free book. Opportunities in 
2 Modern Photography. 
American School of Photography, Dept. 2345, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago 











Exempt from the Federal Income Tax 


Proviso Township 
High School District 
Cook County, Illinois 


6% Tax Anticipation Warrants 


Proviso Township is the third largest High 
School District in Cook County. It includes 
Maywood, Forest Park and Melrose Park. 
Tax levy for 1929 amounts to $1,000,000 
and these are the only w-rrants ($250,000) 
outstanding aga’nst such levy. 


Assessed valuation 1927........ $29,235,663 
Total bonded debt 697,000 


Population, 1930 estimate, 50,000 
Price 100 and Accrued Interest, 
Yielding 6% Net 


H.C. 
SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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All your 


CLEAR, simple record of each 
A phase of your business opera- 
tions placed before you every 
morning. Summarized figures that 
show an exact picture of current 
conditions at a glance. 


That is precisely what Elliott- 
Fisher Accounting Writing Equip- 
ment is doing today for hundreds 
of business executives. 


A daily check 


These men have a daily check on 
sales,accounts payable, inventories, 
cash, accounts receivable, etc. 
They do not rely on monthly re- 
ports that soon grow stale. They 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting- Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company Name 
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business at a glance 


do not depend entirely on the 


observations of department heads. 
They see for themselves how 
things are going... what calls for 
instant action ... what needs care- 
ful watching. They operate their 
businesses with complete control. 


More work from force 


Nor have payroll additions been 
necessary to obtain such results. 
The fact is that in most cases where 
Elliott-Fisher Equipment is in- 
stalled, fewer people can do more 


The Elliott-Fisher flat 
surface accounting- 
writing machine 


work. Besides, Elliott-Fisher does 
not disturb the existing routine. 
It coordinates accounting records 
into a single unified plan. 


We should like to tell you about 
the part that Elliott-Fisher fact- 
finding machinery plays in the 
successful management of many 
well-known firms. Let us send you 
full information. Use the coupon 
below. 














General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 





342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


Address 

















FOREIGN LOANS 


INCE the $500,000,000 Anglo- 
S French loan was brought out in 
this country in October, 1915, 
American investors who have bought 
foreign bonds have had a very generally 
satisfactory experience with them. Out- 
side of Russian ruble and German mark 
bonds, few losses have been suffered 
from them. 

During the doubtful days of the war, 
in 1917, the Anglo-French bonds sold as 
low as 82, or on more than a 10 per cent 
yield basis to maturity, but when they 
matured in 1920 they were paid off at 
par. On June I, this year, the issue of 
Belgium 73% bonds, due 1945, which 
were sold here in 1920 at 973, will be 
called for redemption and paid off at 
115. The investor who bought them in 
1920 will have received close to a 9: per 
cent average return on his money for 
ten years. 

An investor of the writer’s acquaint- 
ance has bought and sold foreign bonds 
during the past nine years and has had 
a most satisfactory experience with 
them. He bought City of Bergen 8%, 
1945, in 1921 at 100 and sold them in 
less than six months for 109. He 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


point that the good faith of govern- 
ments, both of countries and municipal- 
ities, is an important element in the 
investment field. Sometimes that good 
faith is stretched by optimism beyond 
the limits where the taxing power can 
easily sustain it, as was the case in 
several Florida municipalities during the 
real-estate boom in that state. 

And the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders, a British organization 
whose records cover more than a century 
of government financing, reports that 
nearly ten billion dollars’ worth of 
principal and interest is in default on 
foreign government issues that have 
been floated in the English market. Yet 
the good faith of governments can gener- 
ally be considered as a sound basis for 
investments. 

Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, in answering 
the question as to what is the security 
for a foreign government loan, said: 
“ The answer is clear. Loans are made to 
foreign governments in reliance primar- 
ily upon the good faith of those govern- 
ments. The intelligent investor recog- 
nizes that in the long run a government 


that defaults upon its obligations hurts 
itself even more than its hurts its credi- 
tors. Even where specific taxes or cus- 
toms are allocated for the service of a 
loan the main reliance of the creditor 
must be upon the desire of the debtor 
government to see the particular reve- 
nues maintained and made available. 

“The credit of governments is not 
easily built up. It may easily be shat- 
tered. And it must never be forgotten 
that there are rules of conduct accepted 
by the silent approval of civilized men, 
the breach of which hurts the one com- 
mitting the breach much more than the 
one against whom it is committed. We 
rely, in short, upon good faith. If good 
faith cannot be relied upon it is better 
that the loan be not made.” 

Any consideration of foreign loans 
at this time must be largely confined to 
issues that have been outstanding in this 
country for some time, for few new 
issues have been brought out lately. A 
German reparations loan is expected 
soon which may pave the way for other 
foreign borrowing here. At this time it 
would be wise for those who have bought 
foreign bonds in the past to go 








bought U. S. of Brazil 8%, 1941, at 
100 in 1922 and sold them last 
year at 105. He bought Belgium 
8%, 1941, at 97}, and Belgium 73% 
1945, at 973 and sold them six 
years later for 110} and 115} re- 
spectively. He bought French 8%, 
1945, at 1023 and had them called 
in less than three years at 110. 
Belgium 7%, 1955, which cost him 
963, he sold four and a half years 
later at 1114. French National Mail 
S. S. Lines 7%, 1949, which cost 
81, he sold in less than four years at 
103}. Other high interest rate foreign 
bonds which he bought in the 80’s 
have since been called for retire- 
ment through sinking funds at 100. 
Although he has gone into the 
second and third grade issues in 
his search for high returns, as yet 
he has suffered no losses, and the 
profits he has taken have been large. 
He diversified his investments 
widely to reduce the degree of risk. 
But when he has tried to get as 
high returns on domestic issues, he 
has suffered some reverses. He has 
therefore become a firm believer 
in bonds based on the taxing power, 
which have behind them the good 
faith of governments in which he 
has confidence. 

His experience is cited, not as an 
example to be followed by all 
investors but to bring out the 








Chile 6% 


Foreign Bonds That Might be Sold 


French 74% 1941 ; @ 123 
Noncallable, but yield to maturity only 
4.80% 

French 7% 1949. , @ 118 
Callable for sinking fund at 105 

Paris-Lyons-Med. R. R. 6% 1958 @ 103 
Callable for sinking fund at 100; as a 
whole in Feb. 1932 at 103 

Paris-Lyons-Med. R. R. 7% 1958 @ 1053 
Callable for sinking fund Sept. 1931 at 
100; as a whole Sept. 1932 at 103 

Dept. of Seine 7% 1942 @ 108 
Callable Jan. 1932 at 105 

Belgium 8% 1941 . @110 
Callable hog sinking fand at 1073; asa 
whole Jan. 1931 at 107} 

Belgium 6% 1955 . ; @ 103 
Callable for sinking fund at 100 

German 7% 1949 @ 1073 


Callable for sinking hel at 105 


Foreign Bonds That Might be Bought 


State of Queensland 7% 1941 . @ 107 
Noncallable; yield to maturity 6.15% 

Belgium 63% 1949 @ 1083 
Callable in 1939 at 105; rr rn call 
about 6% 

Norway 5% 1963 . . . . . @ 983 
Callable in 1933 at 100 

Australia5% 1955. . 2... @ 91} 
Callable in 1952 at 100 

New South Wales 5% 1957 or 58 @ 88 
Callable for sinking fund in 1942 at 100 

Argentine 53% 1962 . - . @ 95 
Callable for. cities fund at i 0 

Uruguay 6% 1961... . @ 98} 


Callable for "delle fund at 100 


1960 to 1962 = 3 @ 93 
Callable for sinking fund at 100 


over their lists to see if they have 
any issues that should be sold be- 
cause they are not likely to go 
much if any higher, and substitu- 
tions made of issues that have 
better possibilities for advancing 
in price. It is by trades of this 
nature that the bond buyer can add 
profits to his interest income with- 
out becoming involved in the 
hazards of speculation with his 
capital. 

The table accompanying this 
article lists some of the foreign 
issues which for one reason or an- 
other seem to be selling about as 
high as they can be expected to go. 
It might be wise for investors to 
take profits in those issues at this 
time. 

Along with that list is another of 
foreign issues that may still have 
possibilities of advancing in price 
and which might be considered 
as substitutes for bonds in the 
other list. 

For instance, if a further decline 
in commodity prices or a continu- 
ance of low interest rates for money 
is going to be reflected in advancing 
bond prices, then it is certainly 
wise for investors to have their 
funds in issues that are not going 
to be held back by their redemption 
prices or for other reasons. 











(Continued on Page 102) 
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Investment Advice 








Advice is a term often used and often misunderstood. Analysis 
rather than advice, should be the first step in any investment 
decision. Every investor, before purchasing any type of securities 
should analyze thoroughly his own financial position. 

Then when his own individual problems are clearly defined and 
understood, a competent investment organization should be 
consulted. 

The National City Company, with its international buying and 
distributing organization, is well qualified to act in such consultant 
capacity. In its list of offerings will be found high grade securities 
of widely different classifications. From them, with the help of a 
National City man, investments that conform to individual needs 


may be selected. 


The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





Offices in Principal Cities throughout the United States and Canada 


and in London, Amsterdam, Geneva, Tokio and Shanghai. 
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Houses of Parliament, London 





For Those Who Own 
English Assets—Specialized 


Executor Service 


HE settlement of estates containing English assets 

can be greatly facilitated by utilizing the services 
of the Guaranty Executor and Trustee Company, Ltd., 
London, a subsidiary of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


When appointed under an individual's will or trust, 
or when employed by executors, trustees, or administra- 
tors to administer English assets, our English subsidiary 
affords many advantages. It is a fully authorized and 
complete English trust organization with all of the inter- 
national facilities of the parent company at its disposal. 


We invite inquiries regarding any phase of our ser- 
vice from trust companies, banks, lawyers and other 
individuals. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Capita, SurpLus AND UNbpivipeo Prorits 


MORE THAN $290,000,000 
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In a period of advancing bond prices 
it is profitable for investors to kee 
watch of the market levels of all their 
bonds, having in mind the price at 
which they can be called for redemption, 
Then they can switch from issues that 
are nearing their call prices into other 
similar issues that have still farther 
to go. 

When bonds are callable for the 
sinking fund only, as is the case of many 
of the issues in the list shown here, the 
holder can ascertain the amount of the 
annual sinking-fund payment and, by 
comparing this with the amount of 
bonds still outstanding, estimate the 
chances of having his bonds called. 
This is of importance in cases where 
the bonds are selling above their call 
prices. 

For instance, in the case of the Bel- 
gium 6%, 1955, given in the list, the 
sinking-fund payment is $1,667,000 a 
year. At last report there were still 
$42,500,000 of these bonds outstanding, 
so the chance that any given bond will 
be called for retirement this year at 100 
is about 1 to 25. 

In the case of the Belgium 7%, 1955, 
not included in the list, which are selling 
at 1123 and are callable for the sinking 
fund at 1073, the annual payment is 
$537,500 plus interest on bonds held in 
the sinking fund. There are $48,000,000 
of these bonds still out, and the chance 
of any one bond’s being called this year 
is about 1 to 70. Each year, of course, as 
more bonds are retired, the chance of 
having one’s bonds called increases. 

This country is now in much the 
same position that England was after 
the Napoleonic wars, when it wrested 
financial and commercial supremacy 
from the Dutch and maintained its posi- 
tion as the chief financial center of the 
world for nearly a hundred years by 
loaning the savings of its people in 
foreign countries. 

The World War has given us the same 
opportunity that the Napoleonic wars 
gave England. So far we have taken 
good advantage of it. Some of our ad- 
venturous corporations, such as_ the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
and the Electric Bond & Share, are 
carrying on the economic conquest of 
the world with American capital. But 
the loans we made to some of the foreign 
countries after the war are now being 
bought back by them, and unless we 
resume lending abroad at a greater rate 
than we have been doing recently, our 
financial supremacy and—what is of 
much more importance—our commer- 
cial prosperity will inevitably suffer be- 
cause of it. 

If we turn instead to employ our 
savings to set the stock-market caldron 
boiling again, we may come to our senses 
later to find that while we fiddled 
American business has been burning 
around us. 
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of wide diversification . 


DE diversification of 
investments contributes 
to safety of principal and sta- 
bility of income. Such employ- 








through its large stock interest 
in American Founders Corpo- 
ration, shares the strength of 
this diversification. In addition, 
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United Founders has substan- 
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ment of capital in numerous 
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and varied investments is only 


tial holdings in public utility 
practicable with relatively large and other important fields. 


funds. Many investors are avail- ‘ } 
y United Founders Corporation 


is owned by more than 60,000 
stockholders. 
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ing themselves of the facilities 
of well established investment 
| companies for the distribution 
: of risk in this way. 


DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT > CUT IN WOOD BY J.J. LANKES 


For years the American 
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Founders group of investment 
companies has been diversify- 
ing its funds among bonds, pre- 
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Diversified Trustee 
Shares, Series C 

















5 Stocks for the 


Price of One 


About $45 (or multiples 
thereof) will purchase par- 
ticipating ownership in 


N. Y. CENTRAL 
AMER. TEL. & TEL. 
DU PONT 


U. S. STEEL 
STANDARD OIL OF N. J. 


and 45 other great cor- 
porations. Secured by de- 
posit of stocks with the 
Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Company, 
New York, Trustee. 


Write today for complete 
information 





THROCKMORTON & CO. 

MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 

165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone Cortlandt 6600 
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Harris, UpHam & CO 
Investment Securities 


11 Wall Street 
578 Madison Avenue 


(at 57th Street) 
New York 


112 West Adams Street 


CHICAGO 
Minneapolis Montreal South Bend 
Detroit St.Paul Rockford, Ill. 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Duluth 


Evansville, Ind. 
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Cable Address “Upham” New York 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


EREAFTER, don’t think of that 
brilliant, glowing diamond as the 
hardest thing in the world. Dr. Oliver 
Bowles, of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, reports that the black dia- 
mond, or carbonado, is about three per 
cent harder and also is lacking in cleav- 
age. The state of Bahia, in the interior 
of Brazil, supplies almost all the black 
diamonds, uninteresting things that look 
like pieces of clean coal. 


The right to operate aircraft over 
privately owned land, and the right of 
the state and of the Federal government to 
control the operation of aircraft and to 
control the minimum altitude without re- 
gard to the technical rights of the land- 
owner to the air space above his land, have 
been sustained by the supreme court of 
Massachusetts. 


N ANSWER to those courteous New 

York builders who send letters to the 
neighbors apologizing for the racket of 
riveters, we can only suggest that they 
look into this new system of electrical 
welding of structural steel, said to be 
noiseless. We suggest it now, for we 
hear that the process has been per- 
fected to meet commercial requirements. 
Anything that will help to silence our 
cities, even fewer dropped pins, will be 
a blessing. 


Apartment houses offer the greatest 
opening for the use of slot machines, ac- 
cording to J. A. G. Pennington, of the 
spectalties division of the Department 
of Commerce. Apartment-house dwellers, 
“emergency shoppers,’ most of them, 
will find coin-operated machines of the 
utmost convenience for the purchase of 
bread, milk, razor blades, drug specialties, 
and hundreds of other commodities. 


ILLACOOCHEE, Georgia, pop- 

ulation 1,211, has decreed that 
any adults found on the streets after 
midnight must give good and sufficient 
reasons for their actions to the town 
marshal. Young people may return to 
their homes after parties without being 
disturbed if they don’t disturb others, 
but any grown people will be questioned. 
The ordinance also says that it is unlaw- 
ful for “any male person to carry on 
or go driving with any woman or girl 
after midnight,” or for individuals to 
enter any residence “other than their 


most notorious place of abode” after 
twelve. Penalty is a fine of $100, or 
thirty days’ labor, or both. 


The United States Public Health 
Service reports 38,000 cases of smallpox 
in the country during 1928. It ts strange 
that we continue to have more cases than 
any other country except British India, 
since the disease can be controlled by vac- 
cination and with public codperation 
could be stamped out in a few years. 


ARL RUSSELL, sponsor of the 
original British Motor Vehicle 
Law, has placed his revised statute be- 
fore Parliament. This is the first altera- 
tion since 1903. Britain’s old speed limit 
of 20 miles per hour disappears entirely, 
but a new “reckless driving” clause 
takes its place—more than adequately, 
according to the British motoring press. 
The maximum penalty has been raised 
from £20 to £50 for reckless driving, 
and the catch lies in the fact that the 


crime is still undefined. 


Electric power plants run at greatest 
efficiency tf the load is uniform through 
the whole twenty-four hours. The plant 
in the town of Niederwartha, Germany, 
levels out the load by pumping water up- 
hill to a reservoir during the early hours of 
the morning, then running tt back through 
a turbine when needed. 


EDERAL, state, and local gov- 
ernments in the United States 
collected $9,289,000,000 in taxes during 
the fiscal year ending in 1928, according 
to a study just completed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
Estimates for 1929 show an increase of 
more than a quarter of a billion dollars. 


The American Electric Railway As- 
soctation points with pride to its 1929 
safety record—one passenger in 280,000,- 
000 mortally injured. In the contest 
sponsored by the American Museum of 
Safety, the Boston Elevated took the gold 
medal, the Tampa (Fla.) Electric Com- 


pany the silver medal. 


oo Leningrad physiologists, Dr. 
P. P. Lazarev and Dr. L. Teile, 
have discovered that two well-known 
drugs have the power of increasing the 
ability of the eye to see out of the 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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BALTIMORE 
Economical ‘Port for ‘Rail and Water Shipments 


\_. freight differentials to and every part of the world. Direct and regular service 


from inland cities, free delivery from car to has recently been established to the growing ports 
ship, absence of cartage and lighterage charges and on the east coast of South America. 
speedy handling at marine terminals—these and A $9,000,000 tidewater terminal has been com- 
other practical advantages are causing more and pleted and leased to one of the three trunk lines 


more shippers to use the port of Baltimore. serving the city. It is the first project in 


Baltimore now is second national sea- a great harbor development program. 


port in import volume, third in total Baltimore Trust Company finances the 


foreign trade tonnage, and is one of the shipment of goods, both domestic and for- 





world’s principal bulk cargo ports. Fifty- eign, and cooperates with exporters and 


A booklet “Locate in Baltimore,” 
describing Baltimore's advan- 


seven steamship lines provide sailings to tages, will be mailed on request. importers in expanding foreign trade. 


BALTIMORE 
TRUST COMPANY 
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LOOK 
TO THE SEA! 
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Sailing the great traffic lanes between America and the 
gateways of Europe is the famous transatlantic fleet of the 
United States Lines, Inc., headed by the LEVIATHAN, World’s 
Largest Liner. Ably managed, skillfully organized, fostered by 
law, it is proving that America can, with success and profit, 
compete for the vast transatlantic trade. The first eight 
months showing reveals ... earnings almost THREE TIMES the 
annual preference dividend requirements. Greater profitable 
tonnages, increasing gains in passenger traffic. Truly, America 
is entering into its own upon the sea! Its genius for scientific 
management and organization is making ocean transpor- 
tation a sound and profitable field for investment. Why not 
become a part owner of this all-American fleet? Share in its 
profits, expansion and potentialities. United States Lines, Inc., 


Participating Preference Stock gives you the opportunity. 


Price at the Market 
Listed on the New York Curb Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 


Complete descriptive circular mailed upon request 


PW. CHAPMAN & (CQ,INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
42 Cedar Street 115 West Adams Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
315 Montgomery Street 530 West Sixth Street Dexter Horton Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. Pittsburgh 


U. S. Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Minneapolis 
509 Second Ave., S. 


St. Louis 
Boatmen's Bank Bldg. 


1206 Grant Bldg. 
New Orleans 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
Grand Rapids 
Grand Rapids Trust Bldg. 


Portland, Maine 
201 Masonic Temple Bidg. 
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corner. Amy] nitrite, used in the treat- 
ment of angina pectoris, and _nitro- 
glycerine, explosive and heart stimulant, 
seem to have the effect of broadening the 
sensitive field of the retina, and it is 
also suggested that these drugs may 
increase the power of the eye to see 
in the dark. The treatment may be of 
value to policemen—and to thieves. 


Every four minutes, day and night, a 
child is born in New York City —128,000 
a year. The New York Welfare Council’ s 
survey shows that 7,200 of these babies 
die before they are a year old, and one 
mother dies in childbirth for every two 
hundred children born. 


ERE is a problem for insurance 

companies to wrestle with. In a 
case before the courts in Berlin, a man 
insured against illness is suing his in- 
surance company for the cost of a “re- 
juvenation” operation, claiming that old 
age is a malady and needs to be cured. 
Among the possible consequences of 
common and successful operations of 
this sort are huge profits to life-insur- 
ance companies in additional premi- 
ums, if the lives of its policyholders 
were lengthened—or, on the other hand, 
complete bankruptcy for companies 
paying annuities set by the present 
tables of life expectancy. We fear that 
this is only idle speculation at best. 


Radio common topped the list of favor- 
ites on the New York Stock Exchange 
during 1929, with total transactions of 
approximately 36,600,000 shares. General 
Motors ran second with 30,400,000, third, 
Anaconda, 21,100,000; fourth, U. S. 
Steel, 19,200,000. 


NGLAND also suffers from the bill- 
board blight, but the leading con- 
cerns, such as Shell-Mex and Eno, are 
codperating with public-spirited citizens 
by removing their roadside signs and 
stopping open-air advertising campaigns. 
In this country we do not regulate these 
matters so well. New Jersey is now work- 
ing out a tax of three cents a square 
foot, for nothing else seems to work. 


Highway traffic took a toll of 31,000 
lives in this country during 1929, accord- 
ing to the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety. The number of 
fatalities per thousand cars dropped 
from 1.99 in 1913 to 0.88 in 1924. It has 
since gone up again to 0.972. 


UNK dealers, slightly glorified, make 

up a billion-dollar industry in 
America—an industry growing larger 
and more necessary every year. Re- 
covery of metals alone is of enormous 
economic importance, especially in those 
metals not produced in this country. 
Consider the following annual tonnage 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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CITIES SERVICE 


pays monthly dividends to more 
than 359,000 owners 
of its Common Stock 


HIS month CITIES SERVICE COM- 

PANY paid dividends to more than 
359,000 holders of its Common stock. 
It was the 210th dividend paid Com- 
mon shareholders. 


CITIES SERVICE is one of the largest 
and most profitable partnership enter- 
prises in the world. Since its formation 
in 1910, CITIES SERVICE COMPANY has 
paid in interest and dividends to its se- 
curity holders more than $225,000,000 
incashand stock. The organization now 
hasmorethan 600,000 security holders. 


Because of the essential nature of 
CITIES SERVICE enterprises — the pro- 
duction and distribution of electricity, 
gas and petroleum products—earnings 
grow withthe country, without the wide 
fluctuations inherent in less essential 











ARKANSAS NATURAL GAS CORPORATION 


businesses. The products and services 
sold by CITIES SERVICE are becoming 
each year in greater demand, because 
they are necessities of modern life. 


At the current market price, CITIES 
SERVICE Common stock yields, annu- 
ally, over 644% in stock and cash— 
payable monthly. 


When you invest in CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock you become a partner 
in one of the largest industrial organi- 
zations in the country, with a record 
of 19 years of growth—and an assured 
future of greater usefulness. 


Mail the coupon below and we will 
send you, without obligation on your 
part, an interesting booklet describing 
CITIES SERVICE and its investment 
securities, 





HIS corporation, directly or through its 
subsidiaries, produces, transports and dis- 














ee ___ ___ 


tributes (both at wholesale and retail) | 
natural gas; produces petroleum and owns 
and operates natural gasolene plants. The 
Arkansas Natural Gas Corporation, directly 
or through subsidiaries, owns 2,900 miles of 
natural gas transmission and distribution 
lines in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 71,500 
customers are supplied at retail, and the 
territory served has a population estimated 
at 475,000. 





Natural gasolene extraction equipment at the 
Magenta, Louisiana, Plant of Arkansas 
Natural Gas Corporation. 




















HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street A New York City 


Branches in principal cities 




















HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY o0007 


Cities Service Radio Program— 
gr 60 Wall Street, New York City 


every Friday, 8 P.M., Eastern 

Standard Time—N.B.C. Coast- 

to-Coast and Canadian network 
— 33 Stations. 





Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organ- 
ization and the investment possibilities of its securities. 


Name 
Address 




















City 
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IF YOU WANT 


~ CHEAPER FUE 





Aarey st Hing ciel " 


cheap, competitive and reliable supplies of fuel. 


is always available in quantity at favorable prices. 


GUARDIAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
' 


LEVELAND’S fuel sources are near at hand, diversified in kind, 
inexhaustible in amount, and high in quality. They assure you 


q¢ Several of the nation’s most important coal fields are located within 
90 to 250 miles of this city,and are tapped by five of Cleveland's seven 
railroads. The city is also the focus of a great natural gas region, with 
gas of highB.T.U. content always readily available atreasonable prices. 


q Ten or more nationally known oil companies operate at Cleveland, 
two of them with local refineries and pipe line connections. Fuel oil 


q Fuel is one of ten important factors in the choice of a business location. 
For specific data regarding fuel costs at Cleveland, address this Bank. 


RESOURCES MORE THAN $165,000,000 





(Continued from Page 106) 


figures: copper, 500,000 short tons; lead, 
300,000; zinc, 70,000; antimony, 12,000. 
Recovery of tin equals 41 per cent of 
the annual import, and every year 
15,000 pounds of mercury are recov- 
ered from old dumps at Nevada gold 
mines which formerly treated ore by 
amalgamation. 


Sixty-one half-finished oil paintings by 
the late Arthur B. Davies have been burned 
by his widow as not representative of the 
artist's work. Mrs. Davies announced 
that the selection was carefully made, and 
that all her husband’s sketches and 
drawings are being preserved. 


ACE followers passed 1,726,000,000 

francs through Pari-Mutuel win- 
dows in France in 1928. One hundred 
and twelve million francs went to the 
State in percentage and were distributed 
by allotment to stock-breeding farms, 
benevolent societies, and rural water- 
supply systems. During the year ended 
October 31, 1929, the various French 
casinos made gross profits of 405,000,000 
francs, a drop of eight million from the 
previous year. 


Gasoline—essence, gasolina, petrol— 
has as wide a price range throughout 
the world as any commodity. Cost per 
gallon in foreign countries, according to 
recent figures, varied from 21.9 cents in 
Japan to 91 cents in Ethiopia. 


IXTY-THREE varieties of stand- 

ard time are still in use in the 
world, although the large majority of 
the world’s population uses one of the 
twenty-four scientific systems. India, 
New Zealand, and several South Ameri- 
can countries use a half-hour separa- 
tion, and some small countries like 
Holland use strictly local time. In 
Ecuador, the country as a whole runs 
14 minutes and 6.7 seconds behind its 
proper time belt, and the seaport city of 
Guayaquil is 5 minutes and 17 seconds 
slower still. 


Now that the government has forced 
all food and drug manufacturers to put 
a full description of the goods on the 
label, the only step remaining ts to 
persuade the consuming public to read 
the labels. W. R. N. Wharton, of the 
Department of Agriculture, suggests 
“read the label’”’ committees in all com- 
munity clubs. 


HARLES PEARCE, retired rail- 

way employee of Guilford, England, 
draws a pension of six cents per week 
after forty years of service. Originally 
he got $2.46, but the government gave 
him $2.40, which was thereupon de- 
ducted by the railroad. He has no com- 
plaints, however, for the threepence 
keeps him on the company books and 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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‘He made his own test—now he 
puts all his surplus in sound, 
income-yielding securities” 





Frank P, Doy te, President of the Exchange Bank of Santa Rosa, 

has taken a leading part in activities connected with the bridging of 

the Golden Gate. He is a Director of the Golden Gate Association and 
also of the Redwood Empire Association. 


HEN this young rancher — let’s 

call him Jack—came to Santa 
Rosa about ten years ago, he was just 
out of college. 

“His father owned large apple or- 
chards and a dehydrating plant, but 
they were in a decidedly run-down con- 
dition. 

“I have always been interested in our 
ranches and our ranchers and this young 
fellow fell into the way of consulting me 
about ways and means to build up the 
family property. 

“We worked along together until both 
the orchards and the plant showed a 
profit, in bad years as well as in good. 

“Then one day about two years ago 
he came into the bank to talk about in- 
vesting a few thousand dollars he had 
accumulated. He wanted to invest it in 
a highly speculative stock. 

“ “Now Jack,’ I said to him, ‘We can’t 


make a $10 bill out of a $5 bill. At least 
mighty few of us can.’ 

“Oh, but Mr. Doyle, this stock has 
already gone to almost twice what it was 
a year ago,’ he protested. 

“‘ ‘Well, the bubble is sure to burst 
eventually,’ I told him. 

“He listened to me and admitted most 
of my arguments—and yet he couldn’t 
quite resist taking this chance of a quick 
profit. Finally, he decided to put part of 
his money in the speculative venture 
and part in the substantial investments 
I suggested. He wanted to try it out 
for himself. 

“A few weeks ago he came in looking 
rather rueful, and told me the bubble 
had burst. His speculative stock is gone 
—but his sound investments he still has, 
with principal intact and interest coming 
in regularly. Now he puts a// his surplus 
in sound, income-yielding securities.” 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILDINGs...In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, 


Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 
Other Offices in 36 Principal Cities, 


In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 
© 1930, by S. W. Straus & Co, 








FRANK P. DOYLE, President of the 
Exchange Bank of Santa Rosa, tells 
of a young rancher who found out 
for himself something about how— 


and how not—to invest. 


“We worked along until 
these orchards showed a 
profit, in bad years as well 
as in good.” 


Bankers who have the confidence of 
their communities, as has Mr. Doyle, 
will invariably be found the most ardent 
advocates of safety as the first and most 
important principle of investment. 

These bankers throughout America 
know favorably the offerings of S. W. 
Straus & Co., and choose from them for 
recommendation to investors and for 
their own reserves. From these offerings 
thousands of investors have made their 
selections, many of them exclusively, 
for twenty years and more. 


Send for this booklet “How to Invest 
Money” explains all the popular types of invest- 
ment securities, in easy-to- 
understand terms. Every serious 
investor should own a copy. 
Simply send the coupon below 
to the office nearest you. 








-}S. W. Straus & Co. 


565 Fifth Avenue, New York City; or 
Michigan Ave., at Jackson Blvd., Chicago; o 
79 Post St., Sans Francisco, 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, a copy of Booklet E-1126 


I am considering investing $___.___. 


ween enerannewreonne 


Name 





Address 





City 
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THE MANHATTAN 

COMPANY BUILDING 

40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
. 

An undertaking con- 

ceived and financed by 

G.L.OHRSTROM & CO. 


and associates « « « 
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STARRETT SECURITIES 


SHARE IN THE OWNERSHIP AND 
PROFITS OF THIS BUILDINGee 
STARRETT BUILT *e STARRETT OWNED 


@ A new LEVIATHAN of our modern building age 
stands completed...Towering seventy stories into 
the air —120 feet higher than the famed Woolworth 
Tower— this gigantic new commercial structure has 
been built by the Starretts, and finished, within the 
space of a single year. The story of this record 
achievementis a fascinating epic.@ Equally interest- 
ing to far-seeing investors are the striking possibil- 
ities afforded through the securities of THE STARRETT 
CORPORATION —a complete organization for the 
construction, financing, operation and ownership of 
buildings, embracing every profit-making activity 
in this field. @ Write for a copy of “The Fascinat- 
ing Story of Wall Street’s Greatest Skyscraper.” 


G.I. OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
36 WALL STREET» NEW YORK 
BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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entitles him to one free pass a year and 
quarter-fare tickets for his family. It 
is believed that this establishes a 
world’s record for low pensions. 


The National Association of Credit 
Men is trying to convince merchants that 
it ts worth their while to take the seemingly 
small discounts for cash. They point out 
that savings run from 8% annually— 
2% jor cash in 30 days, net 4 months— 
to 54% annually—3% for cash in 10 
days, net 30 days. 


NCREASING the automobile speed 
limit in Pennsylvania from 35 to 
40 miles per hour had no effect on the 
number of deaths and injuries from 
automobile accidents during 1929, ac- 
cording to the motor-vehicles commis- 
sioner, Benjamin G. Eynon. This bears 
out the oft-repeated statement that 
speed is not in itself dangerous. 


Ice, weighing down an airplane and 
changing the shape of its wings, ts one 
of the greatest dangers encountered in 
aviation. The latest instrument developed 
jor planes is a_ temperature-actuated 
switch which turns on a red light on the 
instrument board at the critical tempera- 
ture range between 26° and 32° F. 


ALF a billion dollars were spent 

on higher education in the United 
States during 1927-28. This represents 
income and receipts, including addi- 
tions to endowments, for 1,071 colleges 
and universities. One fourth of the 
amount came from tuitions and educa- 
tional fees paid by the 919,381 students; 
23 per cent was appropriated by state 
and city governments; 13 per cent, or 
more than $66,000,000, was given by 
private benefactions; 12 per cent was 
income from endowments; the balance 
came from miscellaneous sources. The 
Federal government contributed 3.4 per 
cent of the total funds. 


Modestly hidden in the middle of 
page ten of President Gifford’s annual 
report of the business of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company ts 
the following sentence: “‘ The total plant 
and other assets at the end of the year 
amounted to $4,228,000,000.” Four and 
a quarter billion dollars—the world’s 
largest private concern. 


oe says that every liv- 
ing cell in the body wears out and 
is replaced every seven years. Dr. Ed- 
ward F. Adolph, of the University of 
Rochester, amplifies and corrects the 
theory: Water changes every three 
weeks; salt every 22 days; potassium, 
72 days; magnesium, 103 days; nitro- 
gen, the fundamental element of mus- 
cles, 290 days. Iron, essential element 


of the blood, changes about every 300 
(Continued on Page 111) 
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(Continued from Page 110) I 1 
days, while phosphorus and lime, mak- 
ing up the bones, last 800 days and 2,300 
days. Certain cells, such as the brain 
cells, apparently last a lifetime. 











American visitors to the Free City of 
Danzig no longer require passport visas, 
by announcement of the State Department. 7 7 
We wish we could add several hundred The New ork 
more names to the list which now includes 
Italy, Germany, Japan, and most Scan- 


dinavitan and Central American countries. Tr Uu st Comp any 


UNCH, London’s great humorous . oe 
and satiric weekly, now has a Capital, Surplus and Undivided 


monthly edition in Braille, selling at 
fifteen cents. The edition will be made Profits ie Se eo $45,000,000 
up of selections from the text of the 
previous month’s issues, and while there 
will be no pictures, “indications will be 
given of how the captions of the pictures 
have been illustrated.” The enterprise 
is being promoted by the National 
Institute for the Blind, London. 








Accidents in the building trades de- 
creased four per cent in 1929, accord- 
ing to a report made by the Building 
Trades Employer's Association. 


EASLES is the safest, lockjaw 
the most dangerous of a list of DOMESTIC 
fourteen diseases compiled by Howard and 
W. Green and Dr. George W. Moor- 
house, of Cleveland, Ohio. They find FOREIGN BANKING 


that 41 per cent of the lockjaw victims 
die, while four tenths of one per cent FACILITIES | 
of measles cases prove fatal. Pneumonia 

is the most deadly of common diseases, 
with a fatality rate of 17 per cent. 


| 
Direct taxes paid by farmers now .: O RP O R AT E 


amount to more than nine hundred mil- 
lion dollars annually, of which 84 per and 
cent is patd through the general prop- 


erly tax. PERSONAL TRUSTS 


ESS than a quarter of the suits aris- 
ing from title disputes come from 
fraud, according to a survey made by 
the New York Title & Mortgage Com- 
pany. Omissions, forgetfulness, in- 
efficient clerical work, and other errors 
cause most of the trouble. When, how- 
ever, there is fraud, the suit is a big one 
and the property valuable. 

















The Chicago Stock Exchange ts ex- 
tending its ticker service to the West 
Coast, giving Chicago quotations to both 


seaboards. The new extension will re- 100 BROADWAY 

utre ab r thousand miles o 

a et four fan f 40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
eased wire. 


57TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW attack on cancer, by which 
cancer cells are put into a special 
chemical condition and then cooked to 
death with electric heat while healthy 
cells remain unharmed, is foreseen from 
experiments made by Dr. H. W. Chalk- 
ley. He has found that cancer cells tend = 
(Continued on Page 112) —— 
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NATURAL GAS 
The Most Profitable Utility 


Do You Know That 




























Atlanta El Paso New Orleans 
Buffalo Fort Worth Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati Galveston Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Houston St. Louis 
Columbus Kansas City San Antonio 
Dallas Los Angeles San Francisco 
Dayton Louisville Toledo 

Denver Memphis Tulsa 





together with countless smaller cities, are served by 
Natural Gas? 





Few people realize the enormous growth of this 
prosperous and rapidly developing utility. Many of 
those who do know about it are turning their knowl- 
edge into money. 


Today hundreds of communities and thousands 
of industries are eagerly looking forward to the 
arrival of a natural gas pipe line with its gift of 
cheap, efficient and clean fuel. The problem of 
transporting gas, formerly serious, is comparatively 
simple today. The gas supply is good for generations 
to come. 





Among the more significant groups of operating 
companies in the Natural Gas Utility field is that 
owned by Southern Union Gas Company. An illus- 
trated brochure and a booklet on Natural Gas will 
be sent on receipt of the attached coupon. 


Peabody and Company 


Established 1865 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


PEABODY & COMPANY 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


You may send me the booklet and brochure above referred to. 











(Continued from Page 111) 


to absorb potassium, an element which 
increases the sensitivity of cells to heat. 
It is hoped that by some sort of dieting 
a cancerous tumor can be made sensi- 
tive and killed by a temperature around 
104° F. Experiments will continue, but 
no treatment for humans is in sight. 


The International Prison Commis- 
sion will hold its tenth Congress in 
Prague this summer. The Commission 
was created in 1871 and includes repre- 
sentatives from twenty-five countries. 
An international convention ts held 
once every five years, and an elaborate 
program of penological subjects ts dis- 
cussed by the world’s leading authorities. 


| pte signe should rally to the aid 
of the Men’s Dress Reform Party 
of London. Wanted: a good-looking 
combination of coat, vest, shirt, tunic, 
and blouse for male wear, less the ob- 
jectionable features of each. The blouse, 
as worn by the Russian peasant, is the 
best discovery so far, but it lacks the 
necessary number of pockets. 


The average annual per capita cost of 
public-school education in 170 typical 
cities of the United States for 1928 was 
$101.19, including all current expenses 
except interest payments. Frank M1. 
Phillips, of the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, found that 76 per cent of the money 
spent for education goes for instruction. 


EEN competition between the dif- 

ferent modern sources of fuel and 
power is reflected in an analysis of 
world energy production made by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
Crude-oil and hydroelectric power have 
increased 243 and 162 per cent respect- 
ively since 1913, and natural gas 133 
per cent. Coal, although still the world’s 
most important source of energy, has 
gone up only 5 per cent. 


The old joke comes up again. Miss 
A. Justins, mayor of Stratford-on- 
Avon, has received a cablegram from a 
Toronto man addressed to “‘ William 
Shakespeare,” saying that he had just 
seen The Taming of the Shrew—and 
how about rights on future plays? It 
seems heartless to spoil his illusions. 


AJOR MAURICE CAMPBELL 

has made an interesting analysis 
of the returns in the Literary Digest 
prohibition poll. Finding that votes for 
modification are obviously not votes 
for repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, then, just as obviously, they must 
be against repeal—i.e., votes in favor 
of prohibition. Therefore, dry senti- 
ment is indicated by the sum of the 
enforcement and modification votes, and 
wet sentiment by the repeal votes. Fig- 
ures don’t lie. 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
HE United States Chamber of 


Commerce points out that nearly 
$100,000,000 of the five billion paid each 
year in insurance premiums goes to the 
various states in taxes. Although the 
tax is charged on the grounds that state 
supervision of insurance is necessary, 
only 4.29 cents out of each dollar goes 
to the state insurance departments; the 
rest goes to pay the public bills. Thrifty 
people are taxed as citizens and property 
owners, and again as_ policyholders. 
Save—and pay taxes. 


Assemblyman Burton D, Esmond, 
vice chairman of the Crime Commis- 
sion of New York state, has killed in 
committee his own bill controlling the 
possession of firearms. On careful re- 
consideration he finds “that nothing 
further can be done by legislation ex- 
cept to clarify the provisions of the ex- 
isting revolver laws’? and to provide for 
their proper enforcement. 


TATIC recorders, designed to de- 

tect the approach of storms by 
measuring the electrical disturbance in 
the air, have been perfected by West- 
inghouse and will be installed by the 
Navy at several strategic points along 
the Atlantic seaboard, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and in Caribbean waters. The 
instrument makes a continuous record 
of a given disturbance, showing the di- 
rection in which it originates, the time 
the signal is received, and its intensity. 
By means of simultaneous cross-bear- 
ings, it is believed that storm centers 
can be located and the progress of the 
storm followed steadily. 


About thirty per cent of all passports 
granted in 1929 were issued to citizens 
of New York City, according to a table 
of statistics prepared by the State De- 
partment. 


R. T. F. MURPHY, chief of the 
division of vital statistics of the 
Bureau of the Census, reports that 
deaths from alcoholism in the registra- 
tion area of the United States showed a 
drop from 1916 to 1920, but that from 
1920 to 1928 the trend has been upward. 
Deaths from wood alcohol and similar 
poisons are not included in this category. 


Highway plans of state and local au- 
thorities show proposed expenditures of 
$1,601,167,455 for 1930, at least a 
quarter of a billion dollars more than 
last year. 


WO scientific organizations, the 

American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and the Westinghouse Light- 
ing Institute, report that artificial light 
in the homes and workrooms is usually 
less than one sixth as bright as it should 
be, the eye being what it is. 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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LITTLE ROCK 


METROPOLIS OF THE MID-SOUTH 


J ust 25 years prior to the Civil War, Arkansas first became a State. 
Practically speaking, recent years have witnessed the major progress 
of this State and its pivotal city, Little Rock. 


In 1900 Little Rock had 38,000 population. Today 80,000 people live 
and work in this important trading center of a marvelously rich, steadily 
growing and industrializing commonwealth. Little Rock is in the center 
of the mid-south... one of the richest sections of this country... a section 
which is now tapping, in earnest, its resources. With modern shipping 
facilities and abundant cheap power... water, oil, coal... Little Rock is fast 
attracting industries and solidly building another American metropolis. 


Compare, with a generation ago, the present size of Southern cities, 
the present importance of Southern industry, the mounting purchasing 
power of the South! If you have only casually noticed the South’s pro- 
gress, these comparisons will surprise you. 


Securities of municipalities, railroads, utilities and industries in the South, 
or sharing in the South’s growing business, are now finding increasing 
favor with well-informed investors. As Southern bankers, long familiar 
with the South and with sound Southern securities, permit us to send 
you our current investment suggestions. Mailed without obligation. 


WE BANK ON THE SOUTH 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Chicago - Cincinnati - St. Louis - Jackson - Louisville - Knoxville - Bristol - Tampa - Memphis 
Dallas - Chattanooga - New Orleans Birmingham - Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
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Onr Chicago manu- 
facturer burns as much gas daily 
as does the whole city of Decatur, 
Illinois, with 55,000 population. 
More gas was used in the indus- 
trial Chicago territory in 1928 
than in the 15 cities in Illinois 
next in size. Of all the trends in 
industry, one of the most striking 
is the present one toward the 
wider use of gas. We distribute 
the securities of The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company, 
serving Chicago with gas, and 
of other progressive utility com- 
panies operating in 31 states. 
Send for our list of offerings 
yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK 
RICHMOND 


DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
MILWAUKEE 


ohiag LOUISVILLE 
at MINNEAPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 








WANTED: Representative in each town for new easy selling proposition to home- 
makers. Generous commissions, bonuses and sales helps supplied. 
attractive offer to club or civic workers. 


City, N. Y. 


Especially 
Apply Box 30 % World’s Work, Garden 





Guaranteed Safety 


AND 6% YIELD 


Guaranteed safety and a yield of 6% are both yours 
in Empire Bonds. Your principal is secured— 
your income guaranteed. Back of each issue are 
valuable, income-earning properties. Every Em- 
pire issue is trusteed by a large bank or trust 
company. The bonds are legal for trust funds 
by actual court ruling. Executors, attorneys and 
endowed institutions favor them; so do wise in- 
dividual investors, 


Write today for circulars of new issues. 


Empire Bonds 
Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











.-a survey based 
on YOUR problems 


UTICA, center of the world’s 
greatest market, offers definite 
advantages for factory, branch 
factory, or distributing point. 
We will gladly prepare a sur- 
vey. Write Industrial Dept. B. 


THE 
CITIZENS 
TRUST Co. 
of UTICA, N. Y. 











(Continued from Page 113) 

HE voluminous summer catalogues 

of Sears-Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward are out. Sears’ catalogue still holds 
to the standard practice of giving the 
best position to women’s wearing ap- 
parel, but Ward’s displays shoes in the 
first thirty pages. This is in line with 
the policy of giving the show pages to 
the important departments in turn, 
The last two issues gave the best dis- 
play to furniture. 


Use of short-wave radio sets in police 
cars to assist in the capture of bandits 
has brought out another batch of laws. 
In St. Paul, for instance, it is now a 
misdemeanor to have a short-wave set 
in a private car. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY has or- 

ganized a course in air mapping, 
financed by the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, open to students at the State 
College of Forestry. One of the impor- 
tant applications of air mapping is in 
lumber scaling, for an experienced 
forest engineer can estimate the ap- 
proximate amount of lumber in any 
area from study of airplane photographs 
properly taken. The usual method in- 
volves long expeditions on foot. 


Government operation of the helium 
plant at Amarillo, Texas, has brought 
the net cost down to $9.64 per thousand 
cubic feet, compared with $34, the 
price patd formerly by the Navy De- 
partment to a commercial concern. 


Bee us not forget that, although we 
have two million more motorcars 
every year, the pedestrian is still with 
us. Most large cities are increasing 
their space for motor traffic by cutting 
back the sidewalks, although over half 
the victims of the automobile are pe- 
destrians. The right steps are being taken 
by Los Angeles, which has built more 
than forty tunnels for foot traffic, and 
by Allegheny County, Pa., and Wayne 
County, Mich., which are building rural 
sidewalks near schools and along the 
principal highways. 


For driving an automobile 231 miles 
per hour, Henry Segrave was knighted. 
For driving 45 miles per hour, Sur 
Henry Segrave was arrested and fined 
$25. It depends on where you do it. 


| pelos years ago business held a 
post-mortem over the Nigerian 
tin fields, declared the business dead 
and the mines exhausted, and lost in- 
terest in the whole matter. One of the 
firms, however, did not pull out, went 
ahead and bought new equipment, 
built a road or two, explored for new 
mines, and has paid 635 per cent in 
dividends since 1914. Rather a good 
record for a business that was almost 
defunct at the start of the war. 
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America Fights for 
Foreign Markets 


(Continued from Page 27) 
include makers of various commodities, 
as clothespins and locomotives, buttons 
and brake-beams, cement and sardines, 
dried fruits and abrasives, phosphates 
and lumber (which is represented by a 
dozen or more associations for different 
varieties), naval stores, copper, oil, 
steel, alkali, zinc, carbon black, doors, 
paper, soda pulp, wheat flour, springs, 
rubber, tires, webbing, screws, metal 
jath, salmon, rice, sugar, handles, and 
plywood. 

The United States took the lead in 
foreign trade away from the United 
Kingdom in 1914 and has retained it 
ever since. So far, the increase in 
Europe’s exports since the postwar re- 
vival of business has not been at the 
expense of this country. There has been 
business enough for all. 

But it so happens that a large share 
of our exports in the past fifteen years 
has been to Europe—preponderantly to 
Great Britain and Germany. Those and 
other European countries are taking a 
leaf out of UncleSam’s book and envelop- 
ing their home markets by striving to 
enlarge the purchasing power of their 
peoples. The tendency is toward a reduc- 
tion in their imports from this country. 

Should that tendency continue, as it 
seems likely to, then we shall find our 
trade with the rest of the world in- 
creasingly important and increasingly 
difficult to gain and hold in the face of 
the growing competition from across 
the Atlantic unless we meet the compe- 
tition of the international cartels with 
our own cartels, in the form of export 
trade associations—prepared, where nec- 
essary, to become component parts of 
the cartels themselves. 

We have reached a point in our eco- 
nomic development where any import- 
ant decline in our export trade would 
seriously impair our domestic prosper- 
ity. 

We are approaching a point, in my 
opinion, where the expansion of our 
foreign trade will be essential to the 
continuance of our present economic 
system, dependent as that is upon con- 
tinuing to increase production and 
reduce unit costs with correspondingly 
higher wages and shorter working hours. 
So far we have done this as a self-con- 
tained national unit, but if we want 
to prosper in years to come we must 
definitely and clearly shape our produc- 
tion programs with the world market in 
mind, 

The United States can never with 
safety go back to the old idea that the 
export market was a good place to dump 
the results of overproduction but some- 
thing that we did not need to bother 
about when the domestic demand was 
good. 














Underwriters and Distributors of 
Government, Municipal, Railroad, 
Public Utility and Industrial Securities 


Investment and Brokerage Service 


Members New York and 
- other leading Stock Exchanges 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


Offices in twenty-eight cities 





























A DICTIONARY 


of Investment Terms 


Defines such terms as “Bear” or ‘Bull Market,” 
“Collateral Trust First Mortgage, and Debenture 
yes Te OC 7” = . ” 
wa senate Bonds,” “Bonds vs. Stocks,” ‘Holding Company, 
‘Listed vs. Unlisted Securities,” and scores of other 

terms unfamiliar to many investors. Special articles 

on “Points to Consider When Buying a Bond,” and 


other helpful subjects. Write, without obligation, for 


Write this informative booklet and our latest list of offerings. 


for this R.E. Witsey & COMPANY 


booklet. Incorporated 
New York Investment Securities 


1232 State Bank Building, Chicago 
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Los Angeles 
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profitable and permanent. 


annually. 


over half a million people. 








Local Security Representatives 
An Exceptional Opportunity 


fhe advertisement is addressed to men who, though not 
looking for a “job,” would be interested in a connection 
with a large securities organization which will be pleasant, 


The work does not require traveling but can be done in your 
own community—be it large or small. Previous experience is 
not necessary for men of ability, character and ambition. 


Men who are well acquainted and influential in their communi- 
ties, with successful business records, retired, or still active, will 
find this an unusual opportunity to earn $5,000 to $20,000 


Write fully about yourself and in confidence. You will be ad- 
dressing one of the ten largest industrial organizations in the 
country, well equipped to give hearty codperation. The secu- 
rities are well known, listed on various exchanges and held by 


This position is available now because of sales expansion plans. 
Several hundred men have been doing this work for years. No 
promotional or pioneering efforts are involved. Applicants 
are desired from cities of five thousand or more. 


Address “TD” 
P. O. Box 47, Trinity Station, New York, N. Y. 
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The Financial Library 


GREAT need among investors is plainly written and authoritative discussions con- 
cerning the relative merits of the various generally accepted forms of investment. 

The best text books are sometimes too technical and are, frequently, not available to many 
investors. To answer this need Wortp’s Worx asks its bank and bond house advertisers 
to submit brief statements about booklets, pamphlets, or circulars which they use in their 
sales work, offering to list.them here by way of commending them to readers. Accord- 
ingly, it is suggested that Wortp’s Worx readers write directly to the bankers asking 


for such booklets as may appealeto them, 


STABILIZING YOUR INVESTMENT ACCOUNT: A 
booklet describing a plan under which investors are re- 
lieved of details of investment and, while retaining full 
control of their purchases, are given the protection of 
comprehensive securities’ analysis. Offered by The 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- 
teresting booklet, giving a detailed description of a 
water company’s plant and operations, with special 
reference to the investment qualities of securities of 
water companies. Offered b . L. Ohrstrom & Com- 
pany, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 


COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK: An illustrated de- 
tailed statement of the operations of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of much interest to investors. 
Offered by Commonwealth Edison Company, 72 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE is the slogan of the 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and is applied to the various securities which 
are offered by the great public utility interests which 
the Utility Securities Company serves. Detailed cir- 
culars will be mailed upon request. 


DICTIONARY OF INVESTMENT TERMS, in the 
form of a 32-page pamphlet, containing also chapters 
on ‘Stocks versus Bonds as Investments,’’ ‘‘Listed 
versus Unlisted Securities,’ ‘‘How Investment Bankers 
Protect Investors,’’ and other interesting features. 
Offered by R. E. Wilsey & Company, 1232 State Bank 
Building, Chicago. Ill. 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interesting booklet describing water bonds 
as a sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. Chap- 
man & Company, Inc., 105 W. Adams Street, Chicago, 
Ill., or 42 Cedar Street, New York City. 


HOW TO INVEST MONEY, an interesting and easy- 
to-understand booklet outlining the principles of sound 
investment. Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES. Consolidated annual re- 
port of American Founders Corporation and four sub- 
sidiary general management investment companies. Of- 
fered by Founders General Corporation, 50 Pine Street, 
New York, New York. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY EARN? This 
is an interesting and helpful booklet, discussing the 
various factors which enter into sound investment 


making. Offered by Caldwell & Company, Union St., 
& Fourth Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


INVESTMENT REVIEW, a booklet giving current in- 
formation on the selection of securities for investment 
is offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CITIES SERVICE COMMON AS A PERMANENT 
INVESTMENT, This booklet discusses common stocks 
for investment, with special reference to the past 
history andgfuture possibilities of Cities Service com- 
mon stock. Offered by Cities Service Company, 60 
Wall St., New York City. 


WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the 
advantages of investing safely in real estate mortgage 

mds which carry an pa a ry surety company 
—_ of payment of principal and interest. Of- 
ered by Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation, 535 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


WHAT IS CLASS A STOCK? A booklet giving 
pee information concerning the properties and the 
nvestment opportunities in the enterprises of the As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas 
& Electric Securities Co., 61 Broadway, New York City, 


BALTIMORE FACTS, a booklet describing the posi- 
tion of the city of Baltimore as an industrial and fi- 
nancial center. Offered by Baltimore Trust Company, 
17 South Street, Baltimore; Md. 


INVESTMENT TRUST INFORMATION, a circular 
describing Diversified Trustee Shares, a Trust com- 
prising common stocks in 50 leading American cor- 

rations. Offered by Throckmorton & Co., 165 

roadway, New York City. - 


THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attrac- 
tive illustrated booklet giving much valuable informa- 
tion of interest to investors. Offered by H. C. Speer & 
Sons Company, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work 
of various departments and outlining services availabie 
to customers through these departments. Offered by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record shoving 
the important features of each security which is hel 

by investors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior 
St., N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 





“By Guess and by God’ 
(Continued from Page 52) 


By two o'clock in the afternoon the 
steamer Gutrune was on the bottom, 
with four thousand tons of ore in her 
hold, and her crew was aboard a Swedish 
vessel. An hour later Cromie stopped the 
Direktor Rippenhagen. While she was 
sinking, he stopped a ship bound for 
Newcastle and put the Direktor’s crew 
aboard. Hardly had this task been dis- 
charged when the Nicodemia hove in 
sight. She tried to run for neutral waters 
but stopped after a couple of shots had 
crossed her bows. She was sunk with 
sixty-five hundred tons of ore aboard her. 
As no other ships were in sight, E-19 
towed the crew of the last victim ashore. 

In all, the day’s hunting netted more 
than twenty-two thousand tons of 
enemy shipping, and in every case the 
British submarine commander took the 
trouble to provide for the safety of the 
crews. 

Space is not available to detail further 
exploits of the Baltic patrols. All 
through the winter of 1915-16 the Brit- 
ish crews carried on, made patrols, and 
performed dangerous tasks, while the 
revolutionary spirit was slowly sapping 
away the morale of the Russian sailors. 
The trained and disciplined British 
sailors saw the Russian navy taken over 
by the Councils of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Deputies. Cromie saw his Russian body 
servant appointed to command a ship. 
He saw his friends insulted and brutally 
treated. And yet such was the respect for 
the British crews that no excesses wer: 
committed in the port of Reval, where 
Cromie was stationed. 

During this period the British subma- 
rines continued to operate against the 
enemy in the hope that some miracle 
would bring the Russians out of their 
red stupor; but when the day arrived 
that Russia signed her separate peace 
with Germany and agreed to hand over 
the British submarines in the Baltic, 
Cromie saw to it they were taken out to 
sea. There the boats were sent to the 
bottom to the noise of their own thunder. 

Because of his knowledge of the Rus- 
sian language and his great influence 
with the Russian revolutionaries, Cromie 
stayed on in a semidiplomatic capacity. 
He was killed at last on the steps of the 
British embassy, disputing its entrance 
single-handed against a revolutionary 
mob. 

Thus the Baltic campaign suspended, 
until 1919, when Lieut.-Commander 
Chapman took L-22 in to bring out 
allied troops who were still in Russia. 
Together with his crew, he was sent to 
the bottom by the Soviet sailors for 
whom his comrades had risked so much 
during the war. 





Editor’s Note—The next installment 
in this series will appear in an early 
issue. 
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HEALTH BOOKS 


By DR. MORRIS FISHBEIN 


Editor Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and of Hygeia, the Health Magazine. 


A leaflet, specially prepared by Dr. Fishbein and containing a comprehensive 


list of health books, will be supplied gratis to interested readers. Other leaflets in our 


Bookshelf, serving to supplement previous articles in this series, may likewise be had 
for the asking. These are: Biography, by Dr. Joseph Collins and James Grant Blair; 
Drama and the Stage, by Walter Prichard Eaton; Exploration, by Commander Fitz- 


hugh Green; and Business, by Samuel Crowther. More are now in preparation. 


HE old household medical book 
used to lie on the table in the 
living room, if there were no 
children or if the children were small. 
If the children were grown up the house- 
hold medical book was put on the high- 
est shelf devoted to books or carefully 
stowed away in a closet. 


The household med- 
ical book was a tome 
of some thousands of 
pages discussing all 
the ills to which man 
and beast might be 
heir. 

In the section on 
diseases of women and 
in the one on repro- 
duction there were 
diagrammatic pictures 
weird to behold and 
not right for the chil- 
dren to see. Only some 
medical hack who had 
failed in everything 
else turned his hand 
to the concoction of 
such a work. He 
builded it usually out 
of half a dozen medi- 
cal textbooks. 

What a sad work it 
was scientifically, ar- 
tistically, and __liter- 
arily! 

The twentieth cen- 
tury has seen a great 
rise in the interest of 
the public in health. 
Men have realized 
that without health 
there can be no hap- 
piness. The National 
Education Association 
placed health first 
among the basic sub- 
jects to be taught in 
schools. Moreover, the 
historians have dis- 
covered the intimate 
relationship between 
the progress of man- 
kind and the conquest 
of disease. The ro- 
mance of medicine is 
as thrilling a tale as 


has ever commanded the skill of the 
greatest of writers. 

To-day the lessons of health and the 
story of modern medicine are ex- 
pounded by physicians and sanitarians 
who are trained in the art of writing 
and by writers who ground themselves 
carefully in the problems that they 


would discuss. More than once the book 


clubs have chosen health books or vol- 








BOOKS IN THE LIMELIGHT 


THe Wor tp IN THE Arr, by Dr. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller. Putnam’s. 
2 vols. $15. Twelve hundred illustra- 
tions and a hundred thousand words 
about the history of flying, from 
1490 to 1929. What better gift book 
for enthusiasts? 

InsomniA, by Dr. Joseph Collins. 
Appleton. $1.50. A former president 
of the New York Neurological 
Society tells how to combat the 
imps of sleeplessness. 

GLIMPSES OF THE Great, by 
George Sylvester Viereck. Macaulay. 
$5. Interviews with the immortal 
and illustrious of Europe. 

Book or CHRISTOPHER CoLUM- 
Bus, by Paul Claudel. Yale Univ. 
Press. $5. A lyrical drama by the 
French ambassador, with effective 
decorations by Jean Charlot. 

ManuatMma Gannur’s IpEas, by C. 
F. Andrews. Macmillan. $3. About 
India’s man of the hour. 

InpiA IN BonpacE, by J. T. 
Sunderland. Copeland. $4. The poet 
Tagore regards this book as “among 
the best informed, most just, and 
most trustworthy that has come 
from any pen.” It has been sup- 
pressed in India. 

AmericA Looks Asroap, by 
Paul Mazur. Viking Press. $5. The 
author of AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
dedicates this survey of the new 
economic horizon to “the problems 
of 1930-40.” 

Six Horses, by Capt. William 
Banning and George Hugh Banning. 
Century. $4. Western stagecoaches 
and the part they played in history 
before the coming of the railroad. 

MyYsELF AND THE THEATRE, by 
Theodore Komisarjevsky. Dutton. 
$5.75. By the Russian director 
whose modern technique is of 
world-wide interest. 


HuMANISM AND AMERICA, edited 
by Norman Foerster. Farrar & 
Rinehart. $3.50. Fifteen essays by 
fifteen authors, collected to present 
American points of view toward 
humanism, which teaches that 
“the proper study of mankind is 
man” and pits against postwar’s 
rebellious individualism a_ saner, 
less egocentric philosophy. 

“Hey! YeLtLowsacks!” by Ern- 
est L. Meyer. Day. $2. The war 
diary of a conscientious objector. 

GRANDEUR AND Misery oF VIc- 
TORY, by Georges Clemenceau. 
Harcourt, Brace. $5. The Tiger bared 
his fangs in retrospect. 

THe Mystery Men or WALL 
SrreEET, by Earl Sparling. Greenberg. 
$3. Men who pull the financial 
strings—Raskob, Livermore, et al. 

THe Lire or THE Devit, by 
Father Louis Coulange. Knopf. $5. 
Origin, rise, and fall of the Christian 
devil in history. 

GeorceE Eastman, by Carl W. 
Ackerman. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 
The Kodak magnate as a force in 
American business and industry. 

Hetty Green: A Woman Who 
Loved Money, by Boyden Sparkes 
and Samuel T. Moore. Doubleday, 
Doran. $5. The colorful story of a 
great fortune and a stingy woman 
who thrived on panics. 

Mara Hart: Courtesan and Spy, 
by Major Thomas Coulson. Harper. 
$3.50. First biography of most 
famous World War spy. Her beauty 
meant death to thousands. 

SeveEN Horizons, by Charles 
J. Finger. Doubleday, Doran. $5. 
The many-sided life of a versatile 
man—author, railroad president, 
prospector, publisher. Touching dis- 
tant places, London, South America, 
Arkansas. Stimulating. 








umes of medical interest for wide circula- 
tion to thousands of readers. 

The warfare of man against disease is 
eternal. As some plagues are overcome 
others arise to devastate whole com- 
munities. Few people realize that the 


downfall of the ancient 
Roman civilization 
was probably due to 
malaria, that the back- 
wardness of India and 
China depend as much 
on the bubonic plague, 
the cholera, and simi- 
lar diseases which kill 
millions of people as 
on any other causes. 
In the battles of men 
against microbes great 
leaders arise with new 
strategies exactly as 
in the ‘warfares in 
which gunpowder and 
gas are weapons. 

Probably Microbe 
Hunters, by Paul de 
Kruif (Harcourt, 
Brace; $3.50), did 
more to bring the ro- 
mance of these great 
battles to the general 
reader than has any 
other work. Here the 
personalities of Koch, 
of Pasteur, of Bruce, 
of Ehrlich become as 
vivid as is that of 
Napoleon. 

The microbe hun- 
ters brave the men- 
ace of the jungle, the 
possibility of infection 
in the laboratory and 
the clinic, indeed the 
danger of inoculation 
with the very germs 
they study. The list of 
medical martyrs in- 
cludes Caroll, Lazear, 
Noguchi, and innum- 
erable others who sac- 
rificed themselves in 
order that all men 
(Cont’d on Page 120) 
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A Dictionary of 
Miedieal Terms 


Now Ready, 9th Edition, Revised 
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THE PAVED P sone GOULD’S Pocket Pronouncing 
salen eee on Medical Dictionary 


showing the foibles, gossips, and petty 
jealousies as seen through a doctor’s office 


window. ($2.00) It gives Intelligible Definitions and proper pronunciation of 
NINETY SIX words in science and medicine. Most newspapers and maga- 
zines contain articles using medical or science words. It is im- 
By E. C. McCants ortant to have a clear understanding of the scientific meaning 
p gs 
The American Revolution is shown from of such terms which cannot be had from the ordinary English 
a new and striking angle in this story of Sore : . e 
an old Southern frontier post. (32.00) dictionaries but are promptly and accurately supplied 
Gowu.p’s Medical Dictionary. 
HEROES si: FARTHEST > vaiahesst aa ia 
NORTH AND SOUTH What is the difference between ‘“‘infectious and contagious dis- 
FARTHEST ease’? What is the scientific meaning of ‘ ‘immunity”? Is 
By J. K. Maclean “Typhoid” and ““Typhus” the same? These are a few of the 
A complete picture of both North and BS 1 2 . 
ninth Siler Galea we tia seek vital questions that can be promptly answered by Gould’s 
time. Maps and illustrations. Revised ed. Pocket Medical Dictionary. 


($2.00) 


FAMOUS DOGS It gives the scientific = y ” | Postpaid to 


equivalent of words. any address 


IN FICTION Small-pox = Variola ’ 
By J. Walker McSpadden Wart = Verruca 40,000 Words, 1000 Pages 
“The most complete literary bench show 
in existence.” Three new stories by Lon- % 
don, Doyle, and Terhune. Illustrated. - 
Revised ed. ($2.00) Concise descriptions of 
F AM O recent progress. 
US GIRLS *‘Dick’s Scarlet Fever 
OF THE WHITE HOUSE Test,” ete. 


? 
“ 


By Kate D. Sweetser 


Charming glimpses of girl life in the s 

White House from Washington to Wilson. Nearly 100 tables of im- 
$2 Nays 

Illustrated with portraits. ($2.50) portant, essential facts. 


RADIO AMATEUR’S oe act ae 


“Weights and 


‘ HANDBOOK ures,” “Elements” 2 
y A. Frederick Collins “Bones,” etc. * 

A complete revision by George C. Baxter ? ™ ~ 4000 O 
Rowe, which makes this borg yg! a new ad 


ek: ee |e MEDICAL WORDS 
EDITORIAL PAGE nna PRONOUNCED axv DEFINED 


oe 


By Robert W. Jones . Re a Mie 
A textbook for schools of journalism, Pronunciation in simple 2 GOULD 
which analyzes editorial writing. ($2.00) English Phonetics. 
cS NINTH REVISED.-EDITION 
APPROACH TO POETRY Nearly 50 forms of In- 
iy Siamar Mision sanity described. 
Not so much a technical study as a % 
stimulant to the finer appreciation of 
poetry. ($1.50) Diseases known by 
names of physicians, 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW etc, are explained, 
By Edith Theall Chafee “Bright’s Disease,” 
A book of Rules of Order intended for “Weil’s Disease,” etc. 
women’s clubs and other organizations. * 
Clear and explicit. ($1.00) * 
FIFTY FAMOUS LETTERS ange Mesion, 0074 
various Gould’s 
OF HISTORY 





: Dictionaries have 
Edited by Curtis Gentry 


The significant messages of some of the been sold. 
me ssages som 
greatest men and rs of ali time. & Flexible Covers. Round Corners, $2.00 Postpaid. Order from 


($2.50) . your bookdealer or news agent, or direct from publisher 

Send for Spring Li ° 
THOS. Y aes. - P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Ine., Publishers 
393 Fourth Avenue iciy Weanitie Est. 1843 1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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FO OR, me mye 


I; there a 
Jekyll-Hyde coming 
to work for you? 


There’s a dual personality in most of 
us—a good and a better self—or a 
good and weaker self. All “trusted” 
employeesarenottrustworthy. Those 
who are, welcome a Fidelity Bond as 
a sign that all’s well. Why wait then 
to bond your employees, until under 
stress, somebody makes off with the 
cash-box? 
Etna writes practically every form of 
Insurance and Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds. Aitna protection reaches from 
coast to coast through 20,000 agents. 
The Aitna agent in your community is 
_ aman worth knowing. Look him up! 





The 4tna Casualty and Surety Company 
affiliated with The Atna Life Insurance 
Company « The Automobile Insurance 
Company « The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut 


AETNA-IZE 
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might be freed from the fear of infec- 
tious disease. 

Before his death Sir William Osler 
gave a series of lectures at Yale Univer- 
sity on the history of medicine from 
its beginnings in the magic of the ancient 
priest-healers to the great triumphs of 
modern preventive medicine. The lec- 
tures were collected in a handsome 
book under the title of The Evolution 
of Modern Medicine (Yale Univ. Press, 
$6), profusely illustrated with pictures 
collected by Osler himself. The book 
has all the charm of the best writing 
that Osler could do—and when he 
wrote his style had all the charm of his 
bedside manner. 

Of Osler himself much has _ been 
written, but the Life of Sir William Os- 
ler, by Harvey Cushing (Oxford Univ. 
Press; 2 vols. $12.50), is in every sense 
the authorized life—detailed, personal, 
and again presented by a master of 
English writing. 

Among all medical biographies none 
is superior for dramatic interest to the 
Life of Pasteur, by René Vallery-Radot 
(Doubleday, Doran; $3). This is an 
intimate biography by a nephew of 
the great master, recognized as the one 
man who among all others since the 
beginnings of civilization accomplished 
most for his fellow men. 

Among recently published works the 
one-volume history of medicine by 
Charles Singer (Oxford Univ. Press, 
$3.50) is recognized as the most authen- 
tic history in brief compass, and the 
larger History of Medicine by Fielding 
Garrison (W. B. Saunders, $8) as the 
most complete of the works in the field. 
For the casual reader who wants bio- 
graphical material easily readable and 
presenting the history of medicine 
through the lives of the medically 
great, Medical Leaders, by Lambert 
and Goodwin (Bobbs-Merrill, $5), is 
now available. Peaks of Medical History, 
by Charles L. Dana (Paul B. Hoeber, 
$3), relates the epochs of medicine to 
the men who were in the forefront of 
their periods. 

There have been repeated attempts to 
do for the ancients in medicine what De 
Kruif did for the moderns. It is not 
strange that medical historians should 
find it difficult to depict picturesquely 
the personalities of the great leaders 
from Hippocrates and Galen to Harvey, 
Sydenham, and Jenner. Little is known 
of the lives of most of them. Moreover, 
their contributions have not the ex- 
traordinary qualities of combat and 
warfare which attach to work in the 
field of preventive medicine. The dis- 
covery of a philosophical conception 
of disease, of blood pressure, or of the 
circulation of the blood is not nearly 
so fascinating to the average reader as 
the pursuit of an invisible microbic 
enemy, even though the microscope 


(Continued on Page 122) 





Universally accepted and used in 
courts, colleges, schools, business offices, 
and among government officials. 


WEBSTER’S NEW | 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


“The Supreme Authority” 
A Library in OneVolume | 


—its type matter is equivalent to a 15- 
volume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 pages 
there are 452,000 entries, including 
thousands of NEW WORDS, 12,000 
biographical entries, 32,000 geo- 
graphical subjects, 100 valuable 
tables, over 6,000 illustrations. Its 
encyclopedic information makes it a gen- 
eral question-answerer on every subject. 


Get The Best 


See it at any bookstore, or send fornew { 
richly illustrated pamphlet containing sam- 
ple pages of the New International, FREE, 
if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 





















COLLEGE COURSES 


AT HOME 


Ry Carry on your education. Develop power to ini- 

; tiate and achieve. Earn credit toward a Bachelor 
God e or Teaching Certificate by correspond- 
H ence, Select from 450 courses in 45 subjects, in- 
Wii cluding English, Mathematics, History, Edu- 

BN | |} cation, Psychology, Economics, the Languages, 
at \f etc. Write for catalog. 


The GAniversity of Chicago 


431 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 
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famous medical authority 


Shattering = 
| Health Superstitions 


one who would like to 
-anliay s poe cause and cure 0 
the many ills for which we 4 
home remedies. $2. 


The Medical Follies 
Exposing with vigor and wit 


such healing cults as ommpey 


homeopathy, etc. 


New 
— Medical Follies 


xeursions into the bor- 
> of medical science. $2.00 
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SEVEN HORIZONS 


By Charles J. Finger 


The autobiographical romance of one of 
the most fascinating figures in American 


literature ... the journey of a great 
man’s mind and character throughout 
the changing horizons of life . $5.00. 
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By Hugh Walpole 
Dreamer, romanticist, rebel against facts 
... fake and vagabond— Francis Herries 
reeled and caroused through the world, 
bitter with desire for the world that might 
be. Hugh Walpole has created his most 
vital, completely-rounded portrait of a 
man. . ae we eS - $2.50. 


Harold Lamb’s epic of the Middle Ages. 
A magnificent adventure — history 
translated into glamorous reality! 


THE CRUSADES 


Iron Men and Saints 


Where Harold Lamb’s Genghis ‘Khan put breath into the legend of a single great man. 
of the-East, The Crusades revives the armed host of Christendom marching toward the 
rising sun. Where Tamerlane: The Earth Shaker displayed the grandeur of one chieftain, 
The Crusades exhibits a hundred thousand gleaming gonfanons, against the gold and 
crimson of mediaeval forests. To read this book is to join the greatest adventure in 


history—to bleed and dream and lust for holy war with the Crusaders 


$3.00 





SIMON KENTON 


By Edna Kenton 


The first. biography of a great Kentucky 
pioneer who stands with Daniel Boone 
and George Rogers Clark . . . who 
fought in the Revolution with “Mad 
Anthony” Wayne and wrote his name 
in the. history of young America. $3.50. 


GALLIPOLI 
MEMORIES 


By Compton Mackenzie. A brilliant and 
witty picture of great and little men seen 
in their moments of ribaldry, greatness, 
and despair. The author took active past 
in the Gallipoli campaign $2.50. 


HETTY GREEN 


By Boyden Sparkes and Samuel Taylor 
Moore. The story of a woman who loved 
money—“the witch of Wall Street”—the 
greatest gold-digger of them all. This is 
the first full-length portrait of her 
amazing life . . . . $5.00. 














THE FORBIDDEN 
ZONE 

By Mary Borden. What the war was, in 

beauty and horror, to a nurse in a front- 

line hospital, written in exquisite prose. 


“A woman's All Quiet on the Western 
me «+ «ey 2 we ee EM 
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NORTH OF SUEZ 


By William McFee 


The personal code of a British naval 
officer in conflict with the glamour and 
intrigue of the East  _. represented in 
particular by Anastasia, “who knew so 
well the art and intoxication of love.” By 
the author of Pilgrims of Adversity . $2.50. 





RUSSIA 
TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


By Dr. E. J. Dillon, An impartial view 
of Soviet Russia by a well-known Brit- 
ish newspaper correspondent. An un- 
biased, authentic and comprehensive 
picture ee ee 





Take this check-list to your bookseller 


Or mail to Dept. P, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 
remitting 10c additional for each title to cover postage and packing. 
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ONE HUNDRED 
MERRIE and 
DELIGHTSOME 
STORIES 


right pleasaunte to relate in 
all goodly companie of Joyance 


and Jollity: 


LesCent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles 


as first done into English by 


ROBERT B. DOUGLAS 


A facsimile reissue, limited to 
1250 copies, in sumptuous for- 
mat, of the rare Charles Car- 
rington, Paris, 1899, English 
Edition, with all of the original 
fifty-one drawings by M. Léon 
Lébeque, which so richly illus- 
trate the naive humor of these 
merry tales of Medieval life 
told by Louis XI. and 
his boon companions 
to beguile the te- 
dium of exile. 


Illustrated brochure on request 
American Anthropological 


Society 
45 West 45th St., New York, N.Y. 
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and the test tube constitute the ma- 
terials of strategy. 

The old-time medical book listed all 
the diseases and under each of them 
gave the knowledge of the day concern- 
ing cause, symptoms, and methods of 
treatment. The modern work takes into 
account the fact that some knowledge 
of the human body and its functions is 
necessary for a reasonable understand- 
ing of disease. Modern works also recog- 
nize that personal and public hygiene 
underlie all attempts at disease preven- 
tion and treatment. Furthermore, scien- 
tific medicine has advanced so greatly 
that home treatment suffices only for 
trivial ailments, and safe books do not 
attempt to substitute for good medical 
care. 

An exceedingly sound work is What 
You Should Know About Health and 
Disease, by Howard W. Haggard, 
(Harper, $5), physiologist at the Yale 
University School of Medicine. In this 
book he reflects the points of view that 
have been mentioned. Logan Clenden- 
ing provides, in The Human Body 
(Knopf, $5), an exceedingly well-written 
outline of medicine with a debunking 
of many current conceptions in the field 
of hygiene. 

Jesse F. Williams, who has charge of 
personal health among students in 
Columbia University, has in Personal 
Hygiene Applied (W. B. Saunders, $2) 
a guide to personal health. The first 
five chapters concern such subjects as 
the meaning of health, the health prob- 
lem, intelligence and ideals, the approach 
to a knowledge of health and of science, 
and the proper attitude toward life. 
Few people realize what health really 
means. Williams defines it as_ that 
quality of life that renders the individual 
fit to live most and to serve best. Later 
chapters in this book are devoted to 
the hygiene of the various parts of the 
body, classified under the circulatory, 
breathing, and digestive systems. The 
book is exceedingly rational. 

This book and that of Haggard are 
supplementary, since Haggard provides 
chapters on intelligence, posture, fa- 
tigue, body temperature, the effects of 
climate, a knowledge of growth and 
development, and of reproduction. 

For those who want a modern scien- 
tific household medical book Francis 
W. Palfrey, of the Harvard University 
School of Medicine, offers The Facts of 
Modern Medicine (Appleton, $5). This 
is a survey with excellent advice con- 
cerning the things that the family can 
do when disease must be taken care of 
in the home. 

The most discussed subject in modern 
preventive medicine is the prolongation 
of life. The life expectancy of man at 
birth has risen from some thirty-five 


years in 1825 to some fifty-five in 1925, 


The gain has been made largely in the 
(Continued on Page 136) 








Dr Stemmerman's Great New Book 


Will Bring You Longer and Happier Life 


If you seek freedom from the results of constipation, 
high blood pressure, acidosis, rheumatism, kidney 
troubles. headaches, nervousness, inability to concen- 
trate, sleeplessness, etc.—if you would be free from the 
slavery of constant dieting, pill taking and enema 
habit, begin thus: Send for our free brochure. It re- 
views ‘Intestinal Management” fully, contains three 
full chapters (to give you an idea of its readability 
and good sense) viz., ‘‘Insomnia,’’ ‘‘Is Exercise Worth 
While?” “Shall We Eat Fruits and Vegetables?’’ and 
includes a_ biographical sketch of its iaveemectoneliy 
known author, William H. Stemmermann, M.D. (New 
— University and Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
ege) 

He tells you in simple language how to permanently 
banish constipation and its serious consequences; how 
to flush the bowels daily without the use of drugs, 
minerals, oils or enema. He gives you the fruitful re- 
sults of 35 years active experience as a regular medical 
practitioner and as a specialist in intestinal hygiene. 


EVERYONE who values health and oy should 
SEND TO-DAY for this free brochure, 


ARDEN PUBLISHERS 
Dept. 184 Highland Park Los Angeles, Calif. 


eS ee ee eee 
Recommended in Dr. Fishbein’s 
‘‘Health Bookshelf’’ 
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Art Boards $3.00 


NUTRITION—Eddy 


Order from 


The Williams & Wilkins 


Company — Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 





Cloth $2.50 
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new, easy way. Not by dry 
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and ~* Self Test. No obligation. 
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3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2345 
Chicago Lliinots 
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Send your name and address for free booklet giving interesting 
information and vital facts about Advertising. Find out how we 
prepare you at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities 
open in this fascinating business. Practical work. No text books. 
Old established school. Successful graduates everywhere. Just the 
Plan you have always wanted. Write today. No obligation. 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 2345, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S. A 
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GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 
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5, Science Remenine the 
World—Otis W. Caldwell and 
Edwin E. Slosson. 
Former price, $2.50 
6. Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin. Former price, $2.00 
7 A Book of Operas— Henry E 
* Krehbiel. Former price, $2.50 
9.3 Fees: of the an ay ym 
Former price, $2.00 
ll ‘Companionate Marriage— 
* Judge Ben B. Lindsey and 
Wainwright Evans. 
Former price, $3.00 
12 The Right to Be Happy— 
* Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 
Former pete. $3.00 
13. Ceagetng—<eues Ferval. 
Former price, $2.50 
6.2 In Feightoct Africa -— Carl 
Former price, $2.50 
18, | em Paunch and Jowl 
* —Samuel _—— 
Former price, $3.00 
19 The Outline of History— 
* H.G. Wells. This world _fa- 
mous book {n one volume. Un- 


abridged, 1200 pages, with all 
original illustrations, maps, 
etc., etc. 

rmer price, $5.00 


20 The ae... of Philosophy— 
* Will Durant. This celebrat- 
ed work complete and una- 
bridged. 592 pages. 7 full 
~~ illustrations. Printed 
rom the plates of the original 
higher priced editions. Read 

y Over a million people. 
Former price, $5.00 
21 Recollections and Letters 
*of General Robert E. Lee 

—Captain Robert E. Lee. 
Former price, $5.00 
22, The Life of Pasteur—D. 

Vallery-Rudot. 

Former price, $3.00 
23, As Acwonomy for Everybody 
ewcomb. $2.50 

‘ormer price, 
24, My Life aa Work— Henry 
*Ford in_ collaboration with 


Samuel Crowt 
Former price, $3.50 
27, Lincoln’s Own Stories— 


Anthony Gross. 
Former price, $2.00 
28. By Camel and Car to the 


Peacock Throne—E. Alex- 
Gnder oa. $3.00 
Former price, 
29, A Second Book of Operas 
—Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Former price, $2.25 
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30. Circus Parade—Jim Tully. 

ormer Price, $2. SO 

3 Four Months Afoot in 
* Spain— Harry A. Franck. 

Former price, $3.00 

Faery Lands of the — 


33. Seas— Hall and Nordo 
Former price, $4.00 
34 Shandygaffé — Chi ayy 
* Morley. Former price, $2.00 
35. The New Book of Etiquette 
—Lillian 7: 
Former price, $4.00 
36 Bird Pw «wwe — Neltje 
* Blanchan. Former price, $5.00 
37 The Autobiography of Ben- 
*venuto Cellini—Translated 
by J. — > Symonds. 
rmer price, $8.50 
now It Car Be Told— Philip 
* Gibb. Former price, $3.00 
39 The ‘Log of the Sun—Wil- 
* liam Beebe. Former price,$6.00 
40 **Dawgs.”’ — Charles Wright 
° Gray. Former price, $2.50 
42 Adventures of an African 
* Slaver. — Captain Theodore 
Canot. As told to Brantz Mayer. 
Former price, $4.00 
43 The Second Empire—Philip 
'* Guedalla. Former price, $5.00 
45 Catherine the reat — 
° Katherine Anthony. 


Former price, $4.00 
47 Tramping on Life— Harry 
° Kem 


& Former _, $3.00 
50. Six ears in t Malay 
* Jungle—Carveth Wells. 


Former price, $3.00 
52. The Saga of Billy the Kid— 
© Walter Noble Burns. 
Former price, $2.50 
Famous Trials of History 
° Lord a. 
ormer price, $4.00 
5 The we... uest of Fear — 
'° Basil King.Former price,$2.00 
Training for Power and 
* Leadership—Grenville Kleiser. 
Form rice, $3.00 
57 The Book of Letters — 
* Mary Owens Crowther. 
Former price, $2.00 
58 The New Decalogue of 
'° Science—Albert E. Wiggam. 
Former price, $3.00 
59 The Book vd Woodcraft— 
* Ernest T. Seto 
Former price, $2.00 
: Nature’s Garden — Neltje 
© Blanchan. Former price, $5.00 


The Mauve Decade—Thomas 
1. Beer. Former price, $3.50 
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books for 5 days—PAY NOTH- 
DVANCE—OR TO THE POSTMAN, 
¢ coupon to check the titles you want, 
Then, when you 
®re convinced that these are all we say they 
send us only $1, plus 10 cents postage, 
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Which of These Best Sdlers Did le Put Off 
Buying When They Were $2.50 to $5.00 Each? 





Full Library Size 
Dollar Books are each 

5% _by 8% inches, full- 
sized books, handsomely 
bound in cloth, beautifully 
printed from jates of f orig- 
inal $2.50 to $5.00 editions. 
Many with illustrations. 
library of best sellers now 
within reach of all. See 
them at your bookseller or 
select from the list below 
and mail the coupon for 5 
days’ approval. 





5 Days’ Free 
Examination 


for each title you keep. If youda 
not think this the bigeost value 
you ever saw, returrt 

acent, Many tie 

tles are imise —don’ adios GARDENCITY PUB- 
CO., Dept. 54, Garden City, N. Y. 








63. Paul Regren—— Jems Stev- 
ens. Former price, $2.50 
64. Jungle a de agg 
Former price, $3. 
71. Beggars ¥ Life—Jim Tully. 
ormer price, $3.00 
72. A eS a Day Keeps the 
Doctor Away—lIrvin Cobb. 
Former price, $2.50 
75 Murder for Profit— William 
'° Bolitho. Former price, $2.50 
76 A Parody Outline of His- 
* tory—Donald Ogden Stewart. 
Former price, $2.00 
77 F juan Jew Soe of Faith—J. 
° Lan; n-Davies. 
° Former price, $2.50 
7 Edison: The Man and His 
* Work—G. S. Bryan. 
Former price, $4.00 
81 The Meaning of a Liberal 
* Education — Everett Dean 
Martin. Former price, $3.00 
82 Eminent Victorians — Lyt- 
© ton Strachey. 
Former price, $3.50 
83. 8 pont in the Desert — T. 
Lawrence. 
Former price, $5.00 
85 The Stary - My Life—Sir 
° Harr ohnston. 
. Former price, $5.00 
86. Pepsheoncioets and Love— 
° Andre Ti 


vigormer price, $2.50 
87 Studies in Murder—Ed- 
e mund L. Pearson. 
D.Gorgas and Burton J. Hen- 
drick. Former price, $5.00 


How to Live—Arnold Ben- lt 
8 © nett. Former price, $5.50 4 


‘ormer price, $3. 00 Ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


William Crawford Gorgas: 
° His Life and Work—Marie ; 


e aaa 
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$2.50 to $5. 


_ BEST SELLERS 
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90 Abraham Lincoln — Lord 
ree and Gladstone— 
. Somervell. 
93 Creative Chemistry—Ed- 
° win E. ——. ‘ 
94 Head a ges of the Ama- 
*zon—F. W. Upddegraf.. 
95 Gentleman Johnny Bur- 
* goyne—F. J. Huddleston. 
96 Trader Horn—Aloysius P. 
* Horn and eo Lewis. 
The Fruit of the Family 
Tree—Albert E. Wiggam. 
98 White Shadows in the 
*South Seas — Frederick 
O' Brien. 
99 The Doctor Looks at Love 
° oo4, Life—Joseph ‘err 
100. ® ob, Son of Battle—Alfred 
© Olliphant. 
Former price, $2.50 
101. Charles Wright Gray. 
Former price, $2.50 
ald Ogden Stewart. 
Former price, $2.00 
* ment—David Grayson. 
Former price, $2.00 
'¢ Devil—Lowell Thomas, 
Former price, $2.50 
*many—Floyd Gibbons. 
omar eclee, $2.50 
106, 757... °%5 
° Samuel Schmalhausen. 
Former price, $3.00 
* Youth — Judge Ben B.Lind- 
sey and Wainwright Evans. 
108 Rasputin: the peoly Devil— 
° Rene Fulop-Mille: 
109 TheGreat American Band- 
* Wagon—Charles Merz. 


*Charnwood. Former price,$3.00 
Former price, $3.50 
ormer price, $3.00 
p price, $5.00 
Former price, $5.00 
97. ormer price, $4.00 
Former price, $3.09 
Former price, $5.00 

Former price, $3.00 
**Hosses’’ — Compiled by 
102 Perfect Behavior — Don- 
1 Adventures in Content- 
104 Count Luckner, the Sea 
105. The Red bea ye of Ger- 
Misbehave — 
10 The Revolt of Modern 
Former price, $3.00 
former } price, $5.00 
Former price, $3.00 
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110 Scouting on Two Conti- 
*nents—Major Frederick R. 

Burnham. 
Former price, $5.00 


111 The Son of Man: The 

*Story of Jesus—Emil ae. 

112 The Autobiography of an 

* Ex-Coloured Man—James 

Weldon Johnson. 

113. Shanty ee Tully. 

Former price, $2.50 

An Indian Journey—Wal- 

Former price, $4.00 

115 The Great _— Spoon— 

‘° Eugene Wright 


wig. Former price, $3.00 
Former price, $3.00 
114. demar Bonsels 
Former price, $5.00 





GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 54, Garden City, New York. 

Please send me the STAR DOLLAR BOOKS encircled below. I 
will either send you, within 5 days, $1 plus 10 cents postage for each 
volume, or I will return the books without being obligated in any way. 

(Encircle Numbers of Books You Want) 


5 9 11 12 13 15 
28 29 30 31 33 34 35 36 
50 52 53 55 56 57 58 59 
77 79 81 82 83 85 86 87 
9 100 101 102 103 104 


18 19 20 21 
37 38 39 40 
60 61 63 64 71 72 75 76 


8 89 90 92 93 94 96 
105 106 107 108 109 110 111 112 


Please print plainly 


pe reer eT ee ‘ ; 
CANADIAN ORDERS $1.10 per book, pois with ate. 


Svsee onan City.. 











SUMMER FESTIVALS OF EUROPE 


By FRANK SCHOONMAKER 





HE TRAVELER who 
wishes to find in Europe 
something of the distinc- 
tive flavor of the Old World will 
do well to include in his itiner- 
ary at least a few of those color- 
ful little festivals which take 
place, each summer, in certain of 
the less frequented towns. 

Most of these have been cele- 
brated, much as they are to-day, 
for the better part of five hun- 
dred years; each one is, in a 
sense, the traditional expression 
of some small community, re- 
maining, even in the changing 
Europe of to-day, unchanged, 
unspoiled, completely charming. 








benches of third-class railway 
carriages. They come, even, from 
thestorm-battered little islands 
to the west, Ouessant and Sein, 
About this greatest of the Par. 
dons there is, despite its color 
and quaint charm, no trace of 
the spirit of carnival. Rather it 
is reminiscent of some ancient 
pilgrimage; the simple folk of 
Brittany bring to the chapel of 
their patron saint a devotion, a 
reverence, which is not only 
touching but impressive. 
Somewhat similar in spirit, but 
otherwise very different, is the 
curious annual féte held on the 
twenty-fifth of May, by the 








Of all these summer festivals 
perhaps the most unusual are 
those religious fétes of Brittany 
known as the “Pardons.” The 
people of this picturesque, wind- 
blown corner of northwestern 
France are themselves picturesque; and 
at no time are the gay costumes for 
which the Breton villages are famous so 
in evidence as during the various local 
Pardons. More than a hundred such 
festivals are held each year in Brittany. 
There are great Pardons and small— 
one, almost, for every town in the three 
departments of Finistére, Morbihan, 


and Cétes du Nord. 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 
Spain’s loveliest festival, the early-summer pil- 
grimage from Seville to the Fiesta of the Dew. It 
is a gala week. If a cart breaks down, hundreds be- 
hind stop, and nobody worries if repairs are slow. 


The most remarkable of these is cele- 
brated on the last Sunday in August at 
a small chapel near the fishing village 
of Douarnenez—the Pardon of Sainte 
Anne de la Palue, the so-called “‘ Pardon 
of the Sea.” On this occasion the peas- 
ants and fisherfolk of the region come, 
hundreds upon hundreds of them, in 
holiday attire; they come on foot, in 
carts, in boats, on the hard wooden 

















Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


Il Palio, a horse race held in Siena, is Italy’s most famous annual summer 

féte. Each ward of the city enters a horse and rider. Following the parade 

shown here, the teams dash headlong round and round the square while the 
people go wild with excitement. 


shores of the Mediterranean, at 
“The Saint Marys of the Sea.” 
This altogether strange little 
town with its tenth-century 
fortress-church lies off to the 
south of Arles, in the great 
swamp of the Camargue. 

Here, each year, the gypsies of all 
France congregate for worship: camping, 
the night before the feast day, on the 
outskirts of the town, bringing their 
horses into the main square to be blessed, 
attending, reverently, the pathetic little 
Benediction of the Sea. 

Twice each summer in the beautiful 
city of Siena, most famous and most 
queenly of Italian hill towns, is held 
the festival of the Palio. These two days 
(July 2 and August 16) bring back to 
this old capital of southern Tuscany 
something of the color and brilliance of 
her medieval life. 

First, representatives of the seventeen 
divisions of the city, wearing costumes 
of the Middle Ages, march through the 
streets. Gradually the Campo, Siena’s 
wide, shell-shaped market place, fills to 
overflowing with a noisy crowd. Then, 
at last, comes the historic race after 
which the festival is named. 

Ten riders, each dressed in the garb 
which the Sienese of four hundred years 
ago wore on similar occasions, each 
representing a single division of the city, 
each mounted upon the fastest horse 
that he or his friends are able to procure, 
run around the outside edge of the 
Campo in a mad, wild, dangerous race. 

No less picturesque but considerably 
less exciting than the Palio is the festival 
of the Meistertrunk (or Master-drink), 
which is celebrated at Whitsuntide each 
year (June 8 and 9 for 1930) in that re 
markably perfect walled town of North 
Bavaria, Rothenburg-ob-der-Tauber. | 

The legend of the event which this 
little féte commemorates runs more 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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(Continued from Page 124) 

less as follows: When the imperial general 
Tilly captured Rothenburg during the 
Thirty Years’ War, he was amused to 
find in the town Ratskeller the vast 
tankard out of which the good council- 
men were accustomed to drink their 
wine. Laughingly he offered to spare 
the city if one of the burghers would 
come forward and drain the tankard at 
a single draft. 

It was a certain Burgomaster Nusch 
who performed the heroic feat; he is, 
even to-day, affectionately remembered 
by the Rothenburgers, and the gay 
festival with which they celebrate his 
Master-drink is scarcely less delightful 
than is the town itself. 

Each one of these four fétes—the 
Pardon of the Sea, the Pilgrimage of the 
Gypsies, the Palio, and the Meister- 
trunk—is in its way unique. Of the 
others, however, there are at least a 
dozen worth going a long way to see. 
The following short list includes the 
more important of these, together with 
the dates on which they take place: 


Four of the larger Breton Pardons: 

Rumengol (near Chateaulin), June \ 
15; St. Jean-du-Doigt (near Morlaix), ifs 
June 23 and 24; Locronan (near Quim- R 
per), July 13 to 20; Le Folgoét (near | ‘ 
Landerneau), August 30. 


Bayeux (Normandy): Louerie des 
Domestiques or The Hiring of Servants, \ 
July 10; Laruns (Pyrenees): Very re- 


markable costumes, August 15. . 


Two Italian Fiestas: 

Gubbio (near Perugia): Festival of 
the Candles, May 15; Venice: Féte of 
the Redentore, July 19 and 20. 
Germany: 

Dinkelsbiihl (near Nuremberg): The 
Kinderzeche, July 20 and 21. 


England in Summer 


ANY. Americans traveling to 
Europe give England first call. 
It is to England, the mother 
country, that one naturally turns for 
the more serious part of one’s stay. 
Here one finds not only the same lan- 
guage but an acceptable consanguinity 
of ideals. 

Of course, there is London! One has 
heard of Trafalgar Square, Big Ben, and 
the rest, but London is only a classroom 
in the big university of England. Side 
by side, as it were, with the thousand- 
year-old Abbey of Westminster, with 
Canterbury, cradle of Christianity in 
England, and with York is the country- 
side, alive with song. Art, beauty, and 
history invite to pleasant tarrying. And 
time-mellowed castles breathe the spirit 
of yesterday. 

Turn the corner, and one sees the 
great Military Torchlight Tattoo at 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Hip Sing, Jv., is taken for a ride... 
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++ethe mammoth new Empress of Japan 
speeds you there. 








Fan East 


turns into 


NearWesr 


NEARER ...by two days... by 1000 
miles! The old mystic Far East now 
suddenly becomes the new glamorous 
“Near West”...simple, easy for you 
to reach. 

Hawaii is now only a casual trip 
away. A great white Empress has 
spedtoYokohamain8¥ days...record 
Pacific dash. Shanghai, gayest, largest 
port in the Orient, waits 3 days farther 
on. 5 short days more, and you are in 
Manila... gateway to the exotic South 
Seas. This is the miracle of the Pacific! 


@ THIS YEAR... 
EMPRESS OF JAPAN 


You go on one of Canadian Pacific’s 
great white Empresses ... queenly 
giantesses of this Pacific miracle. 
This year comes the 26,000 gross- 
ton Empress of Japan ... new 
standard of size and speed. Swimming 
pool, period lounges, imperial ball- 
room, continental cafe, expansive 
sports deck. Equally superior second- 
cabin. She, Empress of Canada, 
Empress of Russia and Empress of 
Asia comprise this fleet of inter- 
national resorts-on-keel. All catering 
to those who prefer a congenial, do- 
as-you-please shipboard atmosphere. 


@ CHOICE OF ROUTES 


Which way will you go...the par- 
adise route via Hawaii or the express 
route straight from Vancouver and 
Victoria to Yokohama? Ask for book- 
lets telling about the new, simplified 
way of touring the Orient. Informa- 
tion, reservations and freight in- 
quiries from your own agent, or from 
any Canadian Pacific office: New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Montreal, and 29 other 
cities in the United States and Canada. 
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a HOTEL- RESORT VW 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 

cATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 

REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD'S WORK 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc.. 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


TRAVEL-RANCHES _ ______TOURS— RANCHES 


j HOUSE PARTY TOURS i 


Here’s the newest, gaye a 
est, mostdelightfulway - 
to Spacey a — 

e group escorte 
- an experienced courier who handles) 
all tickets, reservations, baggage, etc. 


EUROPE - All Expenses : ) 
335 to #1007 STEP OFF AT IRELAND!) 


1 “ 9? = 
ee, nn Step off at Ireland this year on your 
mer tours to Europe via pd to Europe! Get off the boatat fF 
: Canadian Pacific. Alitravel ueenstown and take train to Killar 
. servants. in Europ e by motor! ney. There are fine hotels at Killarney 
é rance, Switzerlan us- tak? : 
othe s Chespest tonvel. tria, Passion Play, Germany, Belgium, and Recath-tcking beanty on thir 


. mists rH doorstep. From there you can travel 
Excellent Eur opean all «$995. $395. “All-of-Europe morth to Belfast through the heart of 


hotels, from Bengal’s WORLD’S GREATEST Tour, $ Ireland; to the Glens of Antrim and 


the Giant’s Causeway, that famous 


tropic jungles to Ever- DUDE RANCH the ORIENT -All Expenses natural wonder steeped in legend, 


est’s snows. Hear Brah- 
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s suites- 
on-wheel 


Do you know the 
new luxury of travel in 
India? Your own salon- 
bedroom-bath-and- 
kitchen suites . . . your 
























Belfast to England or on to Scotland 
min chants at Benares... Come out and ride thrilling $715 to $1060 is a short comfortable journey by | 
the throbbing love-song mountain trails this summer in See Japan, China, the Phil. up—~ LM S Steamers and luxury trains. | 
of Agra’s Taj Mahal... | Glatitr Nations) Park—srest-  |itnury of wonderful, sume “tetege | Make Ireland your first call 
t est songs in Kash- . shiny days at con as you £5" 

cruise aboard the famous 
mir’s iris hills... Nautch Superb hotel accommodations White be agg = 4 Booklet “O” L M a 
i H acific. As or Booklet 

rhythms and feudal here and in the other Pacific The describing four delightful tours.| | ponpon urppanp & SCOTTISH RAILWA 
music in medieval Udai- oak ae ~ onto sib nk OF GREAT BRITAIN 
pur. Regular weekly hesiiah., hatasen, te West ° Canada - Alaska Siemeted povetions from T. . R. Deste 

i a pt. nd & Scottish 
steamers. Booklets, Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn. All Expenses, $155 to $280 + a of Got Britain. 200 Fifth fn 


New York. Or from any LMS Ticket Agent, 


arrangements from the 






















Travel b ial train to the Wonder- ; 
better travel agents or GLACIER PARK iand of the West: a Yellowstone, the : 
Indian State Railways, via Great Northern Pacific Foen, Stites ae L | 
Delhi House, 38 East “The World’s Greatest Dude Ranch” \y summer tong. Ask ay, alt HOTE 

summe ong. 8 or 
57th Street, New York. B t “DW” describi 
¢ i con A ate —" GREAT 
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Jhe TRAVEL GUILD 


Dept. 320, 180 N. Michigan, Chicago, IIL, 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York City L oO N D oO N 
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NEW MEXICO 


THE BISHOP’S LODGE 
Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, 














Yellowstone Park | :zztc2eu3 eee 


Tclephones. Numerous Private Suites. Ideal 
































Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- Thirty Day Saddle Horse Trip and convenient location. Highly recommended 
los. Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere. ees = ARTZEL, Outfitter and Guide for extended stay. Booklet Where-To-Go Burest 
MASSACHUSETTS fF famous Ae, — Yellowstone, ee This Where-To-Go department for May 
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‘ooper’s famous 7-Bar-9 guest ranch bids you 
welcome for the first time...most modern appoint- 
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BOOKLET ments, unexcelled cuisine; a saddle horse for 
— every guest. Weekly rodeos and sports. Reser- 
MAINE vations now being made. Open June 15th. ee -majestic we 








Beautifully illustrated brochure sent upon request. mountains > 
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Hotel Hamilton and Cottages 
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Aldershot. There is a mounted band of 
eleven hundred pieces! One thousand 
one hundred horses as perfectly trained 
as the mounted musicians and in perfect 
step, while a symphony of searchlights 
plays upon the instruments. Waterloo is 
fought again; Wellington is there. The 
Crusaders start their war against the 
Saracens. The flower of Britain’s army 
don authentic costumes and live over the 
days of Agincourt, Quartre Bras, 
Blenheim, Lucknow, and Tel-el-kebir. 
One sees Nelson of the Nile and Trafal- 
gar, Marlborough, and the Old Con- 
temptibles who stemmed the greatest 
horde history has ever known. 

It was Lord Rodney who showed Eng- 
land how glorious was the first of June. 
Now all June, in fact all summer, is 
glorious. 

There is the impressive Trooping of 
the Colours in honor of the King’s 
birthday. The holding of the Derby at 
Epsom—the classic of the racing world. 
Daughter Australia challenges England 
at cricket. And all the other sports: 
polo, tennis, racing, yachting, and many 
more. 

Then one can browse northward past 
Oxford and Cambridge through Lincoln 
to Royal Selby. When the Conqueror 
sharpened his sword it was the seventh 
town in England. Once the richest abbey 
in the north, its abbot was mitered. But 
time has doubled its superlative beauty. 
Chess lovers convene at doughty little 
Scarborough on the Yorkshire coast. 
Onward one goes to Scotland and back 
through the Lake District and through 
Wales to Devon and Cornwall. Whether 
the American dallies in London, the 
lecture room, or in any of the other 
classrooms or gardens of the great uni- 
versity of England, the process will 
provide a new insight into English 
history and English character. 


ELGIUM this summer will draw 
more than its usual quota of visi- 
tors because of the International Ex- 
positions at Antwerp and Liége celebrat- 
ing the centenary of the tiny country’s 
independence in the founding of the 
present kingdom. This is only in line 
with Belgium’s well-known habit of 
getting more in the way of attention and 
importance than her size and the num- 
ber of her people would ordinarily allow. 
From the time of Czsar to the present 
it has been so. 

Prince de Ligne, Belgian ambassador 
at Washington, has written that the two 
expositions will show “the progress 
which has been achieved in the arts and 
sciences, in education, in social welfare, 
Mm commerce and industry, and in colo- 
nal development. It will be a unique 
Occasion on which to study the develop- 
ment of our national life during the 
past hundred years under our three great 

vereigns: Leopold I, Leopold II, and 

(Continued on Page 134) 





YOU CAN REALLY 
R-E-L-A-X 


on these great ships 


Vibrationless speed that maintains express 
schedules comfortably contributes tremen- 
dously to your enjoyment. You're not apt to 
awaken to each new day with frayed nerves 
nor is your eleven o'clock cup of bouillon 
likely to jiggle off the saucer. 


And in the staterooms—such utter comfort, for 
these rooms are really spacious. There is room 
foryourtrunksandbaggageandspaceenough 
left over to leave the place truly livable. 


The service on White Star, Red Star and 
Atlantic Transport liners is superbly thought- 
ful of your well being in every particular. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 














Just as the |. M.M. Lines can provide the most 
luxurious sort of accommodations, so also 
the size of their fleet enables them to offer — 
moderately priced accommodations—so mod- 
erate, in fact, that they meet almost any 
vacation budget. Rates begin at $105 (up) in 
TOURIST Third Cabin. 











white star line - red star line - atlantic transport line 


international mercantile marine company .. . 


30 PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN THE UNITED 
OFFICE: NO. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


STATES AND CANADA. MAIN 
AUTHORIZED AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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LASSCO Line from LOS ANGELES 


730 South Broapway - 


& Firtn AVENUE <« «© se sec New York 140 SoutH DEARBORN - - - - - + CHICAGO 
an _ DEARBORN - - - - - _- -_Cicaco 215 MarKeT STREET ’- - - »- San FRANCISCO 
4 ° ARKET STREET San FRANCISCO 723 West SEVENTH STREET 

4 se EAST WROADWAY «+ «© 6 + San Dieco 1319 FourTH AVENUE - - - += + + SEATTLE 
609 THoMas BuitpiING - - - - - ~ - DALtas 271 Pine StREET -- ~- « ~ 





Cfust a fow Days Away 
Fs Hawaii's Restful Bliss 


USY men of Commerce find in Hawaii the freedom wearied 

nerves demand . . . the freedom of drowsy days under dreamy 
palms . . . of screaming-reel paid out from lazing launch or bobbing 
outrigger . . . of blissful days on sporty greens. 


In increasing numbers they seek the soothing calm of the few 
days at sea that lead to the Island Paradise - . . the exhilaration that 
quickly comes with the salt-sea tang . . . the restful ease of magnifi- 
cent liners whose standards are those of club and home. 

They were the first to shatter seasonal distinctions. A climate as 
free from heat as it is from cold extended Winter into Spring then 
stretched it into Summer. Now they go to Hawaii the year-round. 

The element of time is no longer an obstacle. Swift ships go from 
the four gateways of the Pacific in four to six days, denendine on the 
liner selected. Today an utterly different land offering an utterly 
different vacation is at your threshold. 

Write for descriptive literature. It tells why the discomfort of heat 
is unknown in Hawaii. 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A.) 
Jor full information write to 
1122 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
655 W Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


or communicate with 


in Southern California Portland and Seattle 


- Los ANGELES 535 FirtH AVENUE 


Any travel agent will gladly give you full particulars and arrange your bookings 


MATSON Line from SAN FRANCISCO 


New York 


Los ANGELES 


PorTLAND, ORE, 
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our present beloved ruler, His Majesty 
King Albert.” 


Few cities are so admirably suited for 


an exposition as is Antwerp. As one of 


the busiest centers of trade in the world, 
it is linked through its port with all parts 
of the globe. It is in the center of western 
Europe and therefore at the crossroads 
of many rapid water and rail passenger 
lines. Finally, it has for years been 
known as a center of art. It is this bal- 
ance of the old and the new that makes 
much of the charm for the visitor to 
Antwerp—to all Belgium, in fact. 


ERFORMANCES of the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play in 1930 will 
come near to marking the tricentennial of 
the religious and dramatic festival which 
has made a small Bavarian town famous 
throughout Europe and America. When 
plague broke out in Germany in 1633, 
during the Thirty Years’ War, entire 
villages were depopulated, desolation 
was brought to almost every family, 
and the inhabitants of the Ammer Val- 
ley vowed to play every ten years a 
solemn Passion and Death of Christ if 
the pestilence was stayed. This vow 
they have kept ever since, and the Ober- 
ammergau Passion is now regarded as 
the greatest and most inspiring religious 
festival in the world. 

The principal parts in the cast of 
seven hundred are mostly hereditary 
and are assigned strictly with regard 
to the moral character of the actors. 
To the local Bavarians the greatest of 
all earthly honors is to fill the réle of 
Christus. This part has been played for 
three seasons by Anton Lang, who will 
be followed this year by Alois Lang. 

Reports have been widely circulated 
that the Oberammergau Passion Play 
performances of the coming summer 
would be extended beyond the series 
of thirty-three main performances 
planned between May 11th and Septem- 
ber 28th. These are untrue. Besides the 
main performances, nineteen of which 
are given during July and August, 
repetitions are sometimes arranged. 
These, given mainly for the accommoda- 
tion of the local population, are arranged 
only a few days in advance, and hence 
the ordinary traveler cannot plan ahead 
for them. 

But during the season the play will 
be given on every Sunday and Holy 
Day, with the exception of Pentecost 
Sunday and the feast of Corpus Christi, 
and also on every Wednesday from the 
first of July to the middle of Septem- 
ber. The play begins at eight o’clock in 
the morning and lasts until six, with an 
intermission of two hours at noon. 

Emperors, kings, and prelates have 
been guests at this unique spectacle— 
a performance so unusual and so inspired 
that three hundred thousand people 
from all over the world are expected to 
attend this year. 
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Charm 


of of old NORMANDY 





Chapelle de procession 
at Ste. Famille on U’lle 
d’Orleans 





The faithful after mass at 
Ange Gardien on the Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré road. 





hi 
Wi ee 





Wayside shrine on FIle 
4’Orleans... Christ and 
the mourning Marys. 





Peasantsstill bake in the 
out-of-door ovens a few 
miles from Quebec. 





Historic (Québec 


2. 
«] 

3 
aa 


The ox takes the place of tractorsand motors Grand’mére at the spinning 
on back country roads and farms. wheelmakes Québechomespuns. 





A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 
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RUISE off in your car this 
springtime...cross the border iato 
Québec province... instantly you're 
in countryside-like Normandy... 
and in another century. 

Grave oxen plough the fields... 
grand’méres in frilled caps spin at 
the wheel... peasant women in neat 
black tell their beads kneeling before 
wayside shrines... with luck you 
may happen on a group of Norman 
lads singing the habitant chansons, 
dancing the lumber-camp jigs...or 
a historic pageant with everybody 
out in doublet-and-hose or kirtle- 
and-wimple...or a stately proces- 
sion of the church. 

Québec is at its best in springtime 

.. full of apple-blossoms... perfect 
motoring over well-kept roads, un- 
interrupted driving... good golf at 
Montmorency...tempting antiques 
and homespuns and hooked rugs to 
buy...and Chateau Ffontenac’s tall 
towers to call you home to a dinner 
you could hardly better in Paris, and 
a room with a hundred mile view 
across the peaked roofs of the ancient 
Norman town and beyond the wide 
St. Lawrence. 


Full information and reservations 
at any Canadian Pacific Office, or 
write to Chateau Frontenac, Québec, 
Canada. New York, 344 Madison 
Ave....Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 

.. Boston, 405 Boylston St....also 
Atlanta, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Montreal, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Toronto, 
Washington, Winnipeg, and 19 
other cities in the U. S. and Canada. 





Hooked rugs can be bought from their 
makers... beauties they are, too. 


Chateau Frontenac 
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Around-South-America Cruise 









A de luxe cruise 
to fascinating 


lands... 





| Ship — Ideal Season! 


—and upwards of 40 ports, cities and points 
of special interest on this 71-day cruise 


“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 














(Flagship of LASSCO’s Los Angeles-Hawaii Fleet) 


Sailing from Los Angeles Octo- 

ber 8, 1930—Cruise operated by 

LASSCO in co-operation with 
AMERICAN EXPRESS. 


Palatial Cruiser—Unique in facil- 
ities that make it specially fitted for 
enjoyment of this cruise. All out- 
side staterooms, unusually spa- 
cious, all with FRESH running 
water, hot and cold, and over 70% 
with private or connecting bath. 
Outdoor swimming pool with 
sand beach. Grand dining saloon, 
with windows open to the sea on 
both sides, accommodating all 
cruise members at one sitting. 
Two promenade decks, one glass 
enclosed, unusually spacious 
sports and recreation decks—a 
richly appointed and splendidly 
serviced “home” for the entire 
period of the cruise. 


Itinerary—17,402 miles—The 
chief ports and'cities include: Los An- 
geles, Calif.—Balboa, (Panama)—Sala- 
verry, Callao, Lima, Mollendo, (Peru)— 
Arica, Antofagasta, Valparaiso, Santi- 
ago, Coronel, Punta Arenas, (Chile)— 
Buenos Aires, (Argentina) — Monte- 
video, (Uruguay)—Santos, Sao Paulo, 
Rio de Janeiro, Bahai, (Brazil)—Trin- 
idad, B. W. I. — La Guaira, Caracas, 
(Venezuela)—Cristobal, Balboa, (Pan- 
ama)—La Libertad, San Salvador, (Sal- 





vador)—Mazatlan, (Mexico)—Los An- 
geles. Tour ends Dec. 18. 


Season Ideal—springtime in these 
lands of romance across the equator! 
Gorgeous tropical verdure, thunderous 
waterfalls, the lofty Andes, vast pampas 
plains and cities whose beauty, progres- 
siveness, broad culture and brilliant 
social activities invest them with in- 
tense interest and charm. 


Eastern Cruise Members—may 
sail from New York and New Orleans, 
connect with cruise ship at Balboa Oct. 
17, circle South America—and con- 
clude with an enjoyable winter visit in 
Southern California. 


Shore Excursions — Exceptionally 
comprehensive and interesting pro- 
gram of shore excursions included in 
tour cost —all under the experienced 
direction of accompanying American 
Express cruise staff. Tour cost from 
$1050 to $4500. Cruise party limited 
to 300. For full particulars, apply any 
authorized ticket agent, any office of 
American Express travel department, 


LASSCO 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO 








730 So. Broadway . Los Angeles 
521 Fifth Avenue . . . New York 
140 So. Dearborn . . . . Chicago 
685 Market St... . . San Francisco 
213 E. Broadway . San Diego 


55-7 
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control of infant mortality and of the 
acute infectious diseases. The diseases 
that now carry off men in their prime 
are the degenerative diseases of middle 
life, including changes in the heart, the 
blood vessels, and the kidneys, high 
blood pressure, and brain hemorrhage. 
Besides these are cancer and diabetes. 

The textbook for those interested in 
the warding off of death by the applica- 
tion of modern hygiene and the detec- 
tion of degenerative disease in its earli- 
est stages through periodical physical 
examination is the now celebrated How 
to Live, by Irving Fisher and E. L. 
Fisk (Funk & Wagnalls, $2). The 
second book in the series called “ Health 
Building and Life Extension” carries 
the message still farther. These are 
excellent guides for improving physical 
condition and extending life by the ap- 
plication of what modern medicine knows 
concerning the postponement of death. 

One of the most important facts de- 
termined by a great insurance company 
in its investigation of causes of death 
was the relationship of overweight to 
death from degenerative disease. Over- 
weight invariably puts added strain 
on the tissues that are responsible for 
the digestion of food and the elimination 
of waste products. 

During the past quarter century much 
has been learned about foods. In that 
period of time the trend has shifted 
from emphasis on food intake for energy 
alone to recognition of the importance 
of food constituents such as proteins, 
carbohydrates, fats, mineral salts, and 
the essential vitamins. Fortunately this 
information is now available in such 
sound works as Foundations of Nutri- 
tion, by Mary S. Rose (Macmillan, 
$2.75); Food, Nutrition, and Health, 
by E. V. McCollum and Nina Simmonds 
(Published by the authors, $1.50); 
and Chemistry of Food and Nutrition, 
by H. B. Sherman (Macmillan, $3.25). 

The McCollum book is the most com- 
plete small guide to our modern concep- 
tion of nutrition, Sherman’s book is a 
more advanced presentation, and Mrs. 
Rose’s book applies this knowledge to 
the preparation of meals and diets in the 
home. 

When the craze for weight reduction 
swept the country dozens of books had 
tremendous sales, including such varied 
items as Diet and Health, with a key 
to the calories, by Lulu Hunt Peters 
(Reilly & Lee, $1), and humorous items 
by Vance Thompson, Irvin Cobb, and 
Samuel Blythe. Through the New York 
Herald-Tribune a conference of physiol- 
ogists, chemists, physicians, and medical 
writers was called. As a result a sym- 
posium was prepared, and the final 
outcome is a book called Your Weight 
and How to Control It (Doubleday, 
Doran; $5), presenting modern concep- 
tions of nutrition and a series of diets 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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The HIGHEST State of Enjoyment 
Invites You to Learn 


What the JOY OF LIVING Really Is 


T doesn't take riches to “live high” in Colorado. All that's needed is a zest for 
life. In Colorado you live abundantly, at less expense, than anywhere else in 
the country. And you make friends here, too, friends you like. 

In Colorado you get a vertical two miles of choice as to how high you want 
to be. Altitudes vary from 3,400 feet in the lower Arkansas Valley to the 14,400 
feet of Mt. Elbert, Mt. Massive and other peaks of the upper Arkansas Valley— 
11,000 feet on a single watershed. Forty-eight of the country’s 62 named peaks 
above 14,000 feet are in Colorado. 

That altitude is the key to the joy of life out here. It means cool summers; it 
means cool, dry, sparkling air. The protective wall of Rockies gives shelter that, 
coupled with brilliant sunshine, means warm Falls and balmy Winters in most of 
the state. It is the high-altitude growing conditions in mineral soil that make Colo- 
rado fruits and vegetables so delicious that they are demanded everywhere. It is 
the Rockies that give Colorado such vast natural wealth in precious and special- 
ized metals and minerals: 250 minerals and compounds have been found. 

It is in the air, the sunshine, the forests, the mountain formations and the mineral 
deposits that give Colorado its endlessly varied display of colors—its dazzling 
display of the most enthralling scenery—its unlimited facilities for every form of 
outdoor recreation—its charm of a permanent home in a land of real business 
and professional opportunity. 

When you know and understand Colorado you'll probably want to live here, 








UPPER LEFT: A Grand Valley Apple and you'll find it's a matter that can be easily arranged. Meanwhile, however, 
Orchard, you'll want to see it—and begin to know it. And that's very easy, too. Overnight 
UPPER RIGHT: Balcony House, Mesa from half the nation, two nights from almost anywhere, Colorado is naturally 


Verde National Park. 


LOWER: Mount of the Holy Cross in 
the New Holy Cross Nat'l Mon’m't. 


“The Playground of the Republic.” So start seeing Colorado on your next vaca- 
tion. It doesn't matter what special kind of vacation you want—Colorado can 
provide it—with perfect relaxation. 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 


Bring Colorado sunshine into your home by getting more vitamins and better 
flavor in Colorado fruits and vegetables 





ii tC Agriculture ..... CJ 
THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 505 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. cams 
Send “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity's Playground.” Industries 
Include specific information about the subjects checked or written in below: Health 
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THE 
KEY STATE OF 
THE NEW WEST 


Mining .ccccees 
Summer Resorts... 
Winter Sports .... 
a A nk ctr ec OS lo Summer Schools .. 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


CRUFSE S 


















To NORTHERN 
WONDERLAND S 
AND RUSSIA 


on the 


$. $. €SLAANCE 


Iceland, North Cape, Norway, Scandinavian and Baltic Capitals 
and a 4-day stay in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Masnificent scenic beauty — awesome glaciers, the Midnight Sun, 
snow capped peaks, winding fjords and misty waterfalls. Places and 
peoples whose history and legends date back for centuries. And a 
wonderful opportunity to study the world’s greatest social experiment. 





FROM NEW YORK—JUNE 28th 


Duration 36 days to Hamburg— Rates $800 up including return 
passage to New York on any steamer of the Line prior to December 
31, 1930. Also six cruises from Hamburg—from 11 to 24 days—by 
the S.$. Resolute and S$. $. Oceana. 








AROUND 
THE WORLD 


on the 


fo Be BEG OLSRTE 


? 





“Queen of Cruising Steamers’ 


A vast vivid panorama of the world unfolds before you on the 
“Voyage of Your Dreams”. In 140 days you visit the famed ports and 
cities of 33 countries, arriving in each country at the ideal season. 

Among the scores of fascinating features are Esypt and The Holy 
Land—Somaliland—an included Tour Across India—Indo=China 
and Siam—Angkor Wat and the Island of Bali—Java and Borneo 


—China and Japan. 


EASTWARD FROM NEW YORK, JAN. 6, 1931 


Rates $2000 and up include an extraordinary program of shore 
excursions. 








To the 

MEDITERRANEAN - 
ORIENT on the luxurious 
§S. S$. HAMBURG 


The most comprehensive itinerary ever offered 
on a Mediterranean Cruise. All the usual 
fascinating ports of call together with a num-= 
ber of delightful additions. 

Sailing from New York Jan. 31, 1931, for 72 
days (New York to New York). The price, including a great 
program of shore excursions, is $950 and up, with return passage 
from Hamburg, Cherbourg or Southampton by any ship of the Line 
up to Dec. 31, 1931. 


Write for descriptive literature 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Fran= 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Edmonton, Vancouver, or local tourist agents. 





39 Broadway 
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useful both for decreasing and increasing 
weight. The diets are by Flora Rose and 
Mary Henry. 

Although Paracelsus emphasized the 
intimate relationship of mind and body 
during the fifteenth century, the ad- 
vance of modern objective science has 
tended to turn the thoughts of physi- 
cians away from the mental aspects of 
disease. At the same time the rise of 
interest in the views of Freud, Jung, and 
Adler and of psychologists generally has 
stimulated public interest in the subject. 

The Nervous Housewife, by A. Myer- 
son (Little, Brown; $2.50), is the type 
of book that will do much to keep peace 
in the home by making husbands un- 
derstand why wives get irritable and 
nag, and will make sensible wives under- 
stand themselves. 

Karl Menninger, in a companion 
book to Clendening’s The Human Body, 
teaches modern psychiatry under the 
title The Human Mind (Knopf, $5), 
with dramatically described cases taken 
from his own records and from life as it 
is regularly recorded in the daily press. 

Stimulated by its success with the 
weight conference, the New York 
Herald-Tribune called another on the 
general question of the mental hygiene 
of daily life. The result of this conference 
was a book called Why Men Fail 
(Century, $3), to which most of the 
leading workers in the field contributed. 

The speed of the jazz age has no doubt 
been responsible for dozens of works on 
such subjects as Outwitting Our Nerves, 
Fear, Our Fear Complexes, Personality 
and Social Adjustment, and even Under- 
standing Human Nature, and Keeping 
Mentally Fit. The last mentioned 
(Greenberg, $3.50), by Prof. Joseph 
Jastrow, is made from the collection of 
newspaper articles. It provides answers 
to most of the questions of mental ad- 
justment that will arise in the mind of 
the average reader. A suitable index 
and good chapter headings make refer- 
ence easy. 

When the body is in good working 
order, with the weight properly con- 
trolled and the mind running smoothly, 
the time has come to look after the 
esthetics of hygiene. Books on the skin 
and hair are numerous and disappoint- 
ing. William Allen Pusey, in The Care of 
the Skin and Hair (Appleton, $1.50), 
provides the basic facts that are really 
known and eliminates most of the fal- 
lacies. He fails to provide formulas for 
cold creams, hair tonics, skin lotions, 
and the other preparations that interest 
both men and women. There are all sorts 
of formulas in other books, but the one 
infallible recipe for beauty seems to 
be the advice to get as healthy as possi- 
ble and then to let the experts try their 
hands at the rest. 

In the supplementary list which will 
be sent to readers on request are certain 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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Statler 


In these hotels you can be 
sure, in advance, of the up- 
to-date attractiveness of your 
room — and of such comforts’ **~ 
as radio which awaits the turn of a 
switch, running ice water, bed-head 
reading lamp, your own private 
bath, a morning paper under the 
door when you wake; and excellent 
restaurants, in a variety which 
ranges from formal service to a 
lunch-room or cafeteria. 

You can be sure of “Statler 
service,” and that every Statler 
guest’s satisfaction is guaranteed. 

Depend upon the experience of 
thousands of travelers who'll tell 
you, if you inquire ina Pullman, ora 
ship’s lounge, or wherever travelers 
congregate, that “‘you’ll be a// right 
at a Statler.” 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania} 





















funds with Influence 
in Every Port 


HEREVER travelers gather—whatever the port— 

whatever the language, American Express Travelers 
Cheques have an established influence. Carry them to 
Oberammergau, Shanghai, or Buenos Aires—and American 
Express Service begins. An American Express representa- 
tive—whose blue uniform marks him from any crowd of 
travelers at piers, stations, and frontier points—is at your 
elbow, almost as if he knew you were coming. 


And the dozens of ways he has of serving you! Places of 
interest to see? He knows. Steamship, hotel, rail reservations? 
He will arrange them for you. He is there to iron out all the 
rough places; to make your trip smooth and pleasure-full. 
This service is known as the Helpful Hand of the American 
Express and is yours the very moment you purchase the blue 
color American Express Travelers Cheques, now available 
in the new, dollar size 


For almost forty years they have insured safe and spend- 
able funds to travelers in almost every part of the world. 
Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, and $100. Cost '75c 
for each $100. Now on sale at 22,000 Banks and offices of 
the American Express and Railway 
Express Agency. 





the new, dollar size 


ante CAN EXPRESS 
Sravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, 
itineraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 
American Express Travel Department. 
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HE. spirit of Nippon is symbolized in Kinkaku-ji. 
Today, just as in the Sixteenth Century, this 
“Gold Pavilion” is an object of adoration by 
a people to whom the love of beauty is a sacred 


and holy thing. 





So it is in all Japan. The same undercurrent of emotion 
lends an unforgettable tenderness to the Kabuki Drama; to 
the dainty Tea Ceremony; to the Classical “No” dance 
and the countless rituals of a fine culture developed through 
thirty centuries of emotional expression. The same spirit is 
behind the courtesy that attends every step of your visit to 
delightful Japan—the world’s greatest vacation land. 

Hand in hand with these evidences of aesthetic growth 
are the luxuries of today. Modern railroads and motors, and 
great hotels with all Occidental conveniences are at your 
call as well as the finest facilities for golf, tennis, and the 


other smart sports of the moment. 


The wonderlands of Japan, Korea, 
Manchuria and China are reached from 
the United States and Canada by the 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen 

Kaisha, the Dollar Steamship Line, the TO U RI ST BU REAU 
American Mail Line and Canadian c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways, 
Pa-ific. Full information will be furn- One Madison Ave., N. ¥Y.C 

ished by any of these Lines, any tourist c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

agency, or by the Japan Tourist Bureau. 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C, 
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useful books on cancer, on tuberculo- 
sis, on child care, and on some of the 
other special subjects in the field of 
health. The list is by no means complete. 
It represents a selection of worthy books 
from lists of hundreds that publishers 
have made available. Some publishers 
have issued special sets of health books, 
such as the National Health Series 
offered by Funk & Wagnalls (30¢ each) 
and the Popular Health Series of D. 
Appleton & Co. ($1.25 to $1.50 each), 
which include excellent books on almost 
every health subject. 

The sucker crop is perennial. The 
only prophylaxis for suckerism that we 
know is education. The books listed 
under “ Quackery”’ will serve as a warn- 
ing. But the quacks change their meth- 
ods as fast as any new facts are discov- 
ered in the field of science. The road to 
safety lies in holding fast to that which 
is known and in leaving experimentation 
to the doctors. Perhaps you will not add 
so very many years to your life, but 
because they are healthful and happy 
you will have added life to your years. 


George Washington’s 
Lost Legacy 


By JOHN CRAIG 
EN. JOHN McAULEY PALMER, 


who was an assistant chief of staff 

to General Pershing during the 
World War, has long been recognized 
as a competent authority on military his- 
tory. A few years ago he conceived the 
plan of studying the problems that faced 
three great statesmen at the most critical 
phases of American history : George Wash- 
ington in the American Revolution, Abra- 
ham Lincoln in the Civil War, and Wood- 
row Wilson in the World War. In the 
course of his researches General Palmer 
unearthed from the archives of the Li- 
brary of Congress a document of trans- 
cendent importance, but of the existence 
of which Americans living to-day have 
heretofore been ignorant. 

The document in question is a paper 
in which General Washington, in re- 
sponse to the wishes of the Continental 
Congress at the cessation of hostilities 
in the American Revolution—wishes 
conveyed to him in a letter from Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who was chairman of a 
committee of the Congress—outlined his 
“Sentiments on a Peace Establish- 
ment.” 

In the opinion of General Palmer, 
the history of the American nation 
would have been written in a vitally 
different way if a peace establishment 
had been organized along the lines rec- 
ommended by Washington in 1783; 
for he believes that, had Washington’s 
recommendations been followed: 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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OVERNIGHT from San Francisco or Los Angeles 






a 


leccions 
on 4000 birthdays/ 


Spend a night in the Mariposa Grove of 
Big Trees, in Yosemite National Park. You'll 
awaken to rarest of operas...the daybreak 
chorus of hundreds of silken throats, singing 
the grandeur of these 4,000-year giants! 

Two- to four-day all-expense tours, from 
$30 to $76.25, are among the many ways to 
see Yosemite. Ask any travel agent,or write: 
Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Yosemite 
National Park, California. 


YOSEMITE 


f~MARIPOSA BIG TREES 








How to 


use bookshelves in or- 
iginal places. How to 
stencil floors, the new- 
est method of doing 
your floors. How to 
weed out a_ too-full 
room--just some of the 
practical suggestions in 
a single issue of The 
American Home. $1 a 
year. Address, Garden 
. City, N. Y. 














“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 














MUCH MORE WELCOME 
THAN MAGELLAN 


He discovered the Philippines...and brought 
the gifts of fire and sword. You will bring the 
gift of American friendship...to these summer 
isles of romance in dark purple spheres of sea 
...and with modern life and sport in gay Manila. 
You'll go on joyously to the undying romance 
and the modern hotels and railroads and sports 
of Japan. Your tour will bring you the gift of 
friendly peoples and the thrill of bright-hued 
panoramas, 


Your first discovery will be the superb ships 
of the N, Y. K. Line to 


JAPAN, CHINA AND THE PHILIPPINES, 
WITH STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


It will be your finest gift. You enter the luxury 
of magnificent suites, the exercise given by well- 
equipped gymnasiums, the refreshment of lovely 
swimming pools. You dine from an exquisite 
cuisine, to suit every taste, and served by stew- 
ards who speak English; and join in merry 
dances and entertainments. 


For detailed information, sailing schedules 
and descriptive literature, write Dept. 4 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


Regular sailings from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, $230—$300 up, From Seattle 
and Victoria direct to the Orient, $195 


eae 


up. “**Roound-the-World in either direc- NEW YORK 10 Bridge Street—545-5th Avenue 
tion with privilege of stopover, $910 CHICAGO , . «+ 40 No. Dearborn Street 
up, including rail fare, ***Around-the- LOS ANGELES 605 So. Grand Avenue 
Rates from $852.40 up. 


SAN FRANCISCO . . 551 Market Street 
SEATTLE : ; 3 . = 1404-4th Avenue 
Ourgeneral agentsorany local railroad or steamship agent 


Pacific Tours. 


4444444444444 444d 
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In the Bavarian Alps 


Vivid national costumes enrich the woods and valleys, enliven the pic- 
turesque inns and market days in quaint German villages, and lend bright 
hues to the streets of the greal, cultured cities. Oberammergau invites 
you to ihe Passion Play. Every village flings wide the gates of hospital- 
ity. Inn-keepers are jolly hosts to the American traveler. Festivals bring 
the carnival spirit to a sophisticated modern life that offers musical com- 
edies, jazz operas, and cabarets where dancing speeds toward dawn. 
Legend-haunted castles crest craggy hills. Cafes offer convivial gaiety, 
and delicious food at moderate prices. No visé fee, no landing charges, no 
special faxes. Life is informal, but the cheer never obtrudes. The German 
health resorts are solaces of rest; and lake and sea resorts yield the refresh- 


ment of yachting, swimming, tennis and golf in deep-colored backgrounds. 


“Going to Europe’? means going to Germany 


GERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE 





665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
{ Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on Beautiful Germany. § 
IGG Siicaiidsccnccoscaesecossuusdcicbcnoscilesausseisscssesstenien si teauuca dniaiigesdpasiinnddgaeabteceuti iy 38 
Be nasa assoc isla wide sn abreas caceaelsa capil bts ianin asia esaaanirasicccevee 3 
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(1) The War of 1812 would have 
been avoided—by Great Britain. 

(2) The tragedy of the Civil War would 
have been averted. As Palmer says, 
“Tf Washington had succeeded in plac- 
ing the military resources of the nation 
in negotiable form, Abraham Lincoln 
would not have been a War President.” 

And (3), to quote General Palmer 
again: “If America had done her part 
toward keeping the world safe for democ- 
racy, could it have been necessary to 
fight a war to make it so? Washington 
sought to place the might of America 
in negotiable form. Had he succeeded 
in this, could America have been 
ignored as a ‘negligible’ in the calcula- 
tions of the German General Staff?” 

When a soldier of the experience of 
General Palmer records as his consid- 
ered opinion (at least by strong implica- 
tion) an unequivocal “ No”’ to these last 
questions, Washington’s “Sentiments 
on a Peace Establishment”’ ceases to be 
a subject for academic historical discus- 
sion and emerges as a document teeming 
with significance for Americans to-day. 

General Palmer’s study of this all- 
important document and of the con- 
sequences of its submergence in dusty 
archives has recently been published in 
book form under the title, Washington, 
Lincoln, Wilson: Three War Statesmen. 
And fascinating reading it makes. 

It is a new interpretation of our whole 
military and political history. In its 
barest outlines George Washington’s 
plan for a “respectably defensive pos- 
ture” for the nation rested upon a 
small regular standing force but essen- 
tially upon a “ well-regulated militia.” 

Washington preferred a well-regulated 
militia because, as General Palmer says, 
“it was the traditional military institu- 
tion of his race, because it was more 
consistent with the genius of republican 
institutions, but, particularly, because 
he considered it a more effective, more 
powerful, and more economical means 
of national defence. In this opinion all 
of his generals concurred. Indeed, his 
most competent technical military ad- 
viser, Baron von Steuben, had assured 
him that ‘a system of this nature will 
make us more respectable with the 
powers of Europe than if we keep up an 
army of fifty thousand men.’” 

General Palmer has written a book 
that cannot be ignored as a source of 
information in the future deliberations 
of the Military Affairs Committees of 
both the House and the Senate. General 
Pershing, in an introduction to General 
Palmer’s book, says of it: “To me it 
suggests practical lessons for the present 
and for the future. Washington was 
consciously seeking to solve the problem 
of economical military institutions for 
his country. That is still a vital problem, 
and Washington’s solution of it might 
well engage the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the modern statesman.” 
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Sport Trainer + now 
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Manufactured under U. S. 


GREAT LAKES 


C O R :- FI 


on 


PERSONAL TRANSPORTATION 


& y "on no more costly 


than motoring 











PORT among the delicate wisps of cirrus clouds, up 

where it’s always cool, where there’s a thrill in every lung 
full of clean, wind-swept air. Or swiftly, in clean comfort, 
travel to social engagement, to business appointment... 
now at the cost of motoring in a good car! 


The trim, safe, speedy and efficient Great Lakes Sport- 
Trainer is a ship you'll be proud to own... proud to have 
your friends see you fly. It costs but $3150, flyaway at 
Cleveland. Operating and service costs are proportionately 
low. Your Great Lakes dealer teaches you to fly your Great 
Lakes ship; gives you sound instruction, guides you to your 
pilot's license. He maintains a storage hangar; provides 
expert service at a reasonable cost. 


You'll want to get in touch with this man... your local Great 
Lakes dealer. He’s an aviation leader in your community. 
If you don’t know his name, write us for full information. 
No obligation involved. Address a card or letter to Service 


Division, Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Department of Commerce Approved Type Certificate Number 228 
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On Psychology and Such 


By DR. JOSEPH COLLINS 


Past President of American Neurological Association, Founder of the Neurological 
Institute; Author of The Doctor Looks at Love and Life and numerous other books. 


F or the benefit of our subscribers and friends a leaflet, containing a com- 
prehensive list of worth-while books on psychology, has been prepared and will be 
supplied gratis to interested readers. Other leaflets in the World’s Work Bookshelf, 
serving to supplement previous articles in this series, may likewise be had for the 
asking. These are: Biography, by Dr. Joseph Collins and James Grant Blair; Drama 
and the Stage, by Walter Prichard Eaton; Exploration, by Commander Fitzhugh 
Green; Business, by Samuel Crowther; and Health, by Doctor Morris Fishbein. 


IHERE are few words so loosely 
used as psychology. There are 


few claims of science so in- 
securely founded as the claims of psy- 
chology. There are few men of science 
so cocksure, so invasive, so “go ahead 
before you are sure you are right” as 
psychologists. 

The word psychology has become a 
commonplace of speech. It is probably 
safe to say that not one in ten.of those 
who use it so glibly knows its meaning 
or can state specifically what he desires 
to convey by using it. 

Recently Senator Watson, of Indiana, 
arguing for the immediate passing of the 
bill to reduce taxes, said that speed 
would “aid psychologically the business 
situation.” Obviously what he meant to 
convey was that if the tax rate were 
reduced, taxpayers would have a lighter 
heart and a heavier purse. Psychology 
concerns itself with the light heart, for 
that is another name for a most impor- 
tant part of the mind, the affect— 
usually called feeling—and it concerns 
itself with “business situations” too, 
for another part of the mind, the intel- 
lect, devises and does business. 

Doubtless the senator meant to say 
it was an opportune time to throw a sop 
to Cerberus, so that the dog would 
cease to bite, temporarily at least, and 
“business as usual’”’ would go on. It is 
gratifying to know that the suave, 
conciliatory, and dispatching senator 
from Idaho sensed what the gentleman 
from Indiana meant; for when Borah 
rose to object he said, “If you want to 
create a favorable psychological con- 
dition in this country, let us get rid of 
the tariff bill.” 

There is no agreement among psy- 
chologists as to the meaning of the word. 
For some, psychology is the science of 
the behavior of living things; for others, 
it is the science that deals with con- 
scious and unconscious mental phe- 
nomeng; for others still, it is the science 
that concerns itself with mental pro- 
cesses and subjective events; and for 
those who call themselves behaviorists, 
“ psychology is the science of how people 


(Continued on Page 8) 








Books in the Limelight 


Towarp CivitizaTIon, edited by 
Charles A. Beard. Longmans, Green. 
$3. A distinguished group—Milli- 
kan, Sperry, De Forest, and Pupin, 
among others—contribute to this 
sequel to WHITHER MANKIND. 

THE Worst JOURNEY IN THE 
Wor tp, by Apsley Cherry-Garrard. 
Dial Press. $5. A narrative of Cap- 
tain Scott’s last expedition to Ant- 
arctica, by the sole survivor. 

Tue Last Frontier, by Zack 
T. Sutley. Macmillan. $3. Stirring 
days in the American West, 1876- 
1885, by one who shared in the great 
transformation. 

ConQuERING Our Great AMER- 
ICAN Prarins, by Stuart Henry. 
Dutton. $5. Along the Chisholm 
Trail with the Texas and Kansas 
pioneers. 

My Lire, by Leon Trotsky. 
Scribner's. $5. By the exiled revolu- 
tionary leader of the Soviets. 

THE GENTLEMAN IN THE Par- 
LouR, by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Doubleday, Doran. $3. From Ran- 
goon to Haiphong with the author 
of THE Moon anpb SIXPENCE and 
Or Human Bonpace. Delightfully 
informal. 

Tue SaINTs, THE DEvIL, AND 
THE Kino, by M. L. Mabie. Bobds- 
Merrill. $2.50. Louis XI of France. 

Earty AMERICAN Prints, by 
Carl W. Drepperd. Century. $4. 
From Colonial times to the Civil 
War—woodcuts, mezzotints, line 
engravings, lithographs, et al, with 
convenient check lists. 

THE SrraNce DeEatH oF PREsI- 
DENT Harop1nc, from the diaries of 
Gaston B. Means, as told to May 
Dixon Thacker. Guild Publishing 
Corp. $3.50. “Get the facts” was 
Harding’s newspaper creed. Means, 
formerly an Investigator (the capi- 
tal is his) in the Department of 
Justice and more recently dis- 
charged from Atlanta Penitentiary, 
submits his version of what went 
on behind the scenes. An amazing 
book—believe it or not. 


Tue Brotocicat Basis or Hv- 
MAN Nature, by H. S. Jennings. 
Norton. $4. About genes and chro- 
mosomes, by the director of the 
Johns Hopkins Zodlogical Labora- 
tory. Solid reading—but authorita- 
tive. 

THe AWAKENING COLLEGE, by 
C. C. Little. Norton. $5. Papers on 
various phases of college life, by 
the former president of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Dwicut Wuitney Morrow, by 
Hewitt H. Howland. Century. $1.50. 
A brief sketch of the banker and 
diplomat who is slated soon to go 
to Washington as U. S. senator. 

Mrs. Grunpy, by Leo Markun. 
Appleton. $5. Four centuries of mor- 
als in Great Britain and the States. 

EspionaGE, by H. R. Berndorff. 
Appleton. $2.50. Dramatic tales of 
Intelligence Service agents in Eu- 
rope during the World War—and 
more than a hint that the under- 
cover system flourishes still. 

Worp SHADOWS OF THE GREAT, 
by Thomas F. Madigan. Stokes. $5. 
The lure of autograph collecting. 

THe New GENERATION, edited 
by V. F. Calverton and Samuel D. 
Schmalhausen. Macaulay. $5. Noted 
authorities on education and psy- 
chology are represented in this 
comprehensive compilation, which 
covers a wide range of problems 
dealing with the child and the 
home. 

Tue History or Economics, by 
Othmar Spann. Norton. $3.50. 
American edition, translated from 
the German, of a book which is 
both an “outline” of economics 
from a historical standpoint and a 
survey of economics in the light 
of present-day problems. 

INVESTMENTS OF UNITED STATES 
CapiTraL in Latin America, by 
Max Winkler. World Peace Founda- 
tion. $2. A survey of American in- 
vestments in 23 Latin American 
countries, with helpful summaries 
of the trade with each country. 
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This Means Lower Production Costs than 


at Your Eastern or 


Mid-Western Factory! 


5 RECOMMENDATIONS of an imposing number 
of nationally famous industrial engineers have 
resulted in the construction of many Pacific Coast 
factories in the Los Angeles area on the basis of 
Savings in production costs. Analysis of the Los 
Angeles cost sheet shows that power here is a po- 
tent factor in economical production ...a worthy 
helpmate to unsurpassed advantages of distribution, 
market concentration, accessibility to South America 


and the Orient, productive climate and labor, and 
low building costs. 

Compare your present power costs with savings 
available in this industrial center. Send detailed spe- 
cifications of your prospective Pacific Coast plant re- 
quirements. An accurate computation of what your 
Los Angeles power costs would be here will be re- 
turned to you promptly... compiled by thoroughly 
experienced industrial power experts. Our opening 
statement is a challenge. Write the Business Agent, 
Bureau of Power and Light, 207 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, California, for your confidential report. 


BUREAU ofr POWER AND LIGHT 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
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Hundreds of concerns operating in this rich New York 
market at a profit have reduced outgo and added to income 
as a result of advice given by the service experts of Bush 
Terminal Company. Ask us for facts and figures on 


advantage of spot stock in New York 
savings from waterside and rail-side storage ° 


lower insurance rates at Bush Terminal 


+ ++ + 


complete or partial service by Bush personnel 


in receiving and delivering your products 


* savings to manufacturers in power, steam, 


light, labor costs, insurance premiums 


% actual instances of new business gained, old 


accounts sweetened, friction removed 


Tell us your special problems, your sales and production 
methods and your present status in New York, and we will tell 
you exactly how Bush can help you cut costs and raise profits. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Attention Department F 


100 Broad Street * New York, N.Y. 
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act in society—out there, beyond the 
individual.” 

If we accept the first and last of these 
definitions, then psychology includes 
sociology, education, economics, politics, 
and ethics. In other words, it comes very 
near being the whole thing. And that 
is the most serious accusation to be made 
against psychology: it claims too much. 
At least, too much is claimed for it both 
by those who profess it and those who 
talk about it. 

Psychology was once wedded to 
philosophy. When it grew up a hundred 
years ago, it divorced its partner and 
attached itself to an exact science— 
physiology. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Gustav Theodor Fechner, 
M. D., professor of physics in Leipzig. 
He brought physical methods and physi- 
cal knowledge to bear on psychological 
problems. 

Dr. Fechner was a famous invalid. 
He was a sick man for nearly half a 
century, hence he had time to work 
hard; and he published books that en- 
gaged the attention of the scientific 
world until he was eighty-six years old. 

Another M. D. of Leipzig, Wilhelm 
Wundt, was the first to establish a 
psychological laboratory. He was a 
philosopher by nature and a physiolo- 
gist by training, and he knew how to 
fire his pupils with enthusiasm. Serious 
young sophists sought him out in his 
laboratory and primed themselves with 
the glad tidings. 

This country furnished the largest 
number, and soon many of them were 
teaching and experimenting in our 
principal universities—William James 
in Harvard, G. Stanley Hall in Johns 
Hopkins, J. Mark Baldwin in Prince- 
ton, J. McKeen Cattell in Columbia, 
E. B. Titchener in Cornell, Lightner 
Witmer in Pennsylvania, James Row- 
land Angell in Minnesota, and so on. 
They all became quite famous; some of 
them, particularly James and Titchener, 
were world-renowned because of their 
books. 

What this Wundtian family accom- 
plished was the showing up of their 
predecessors—George Berkeley, John 
Locke, David Hume, J. F. Herbart, and 
a host of others. By so doing, they 
purged psychology of metaphysic and 
put mourning crapes on the busts of the 
advocates of isms from spiritualism to 
associationism. 

Soon it was their turn to be shown up. 
E. L. Thorndike showed up James, John 
B. Watson showed up Thorndike, Wil- 
liam McDougall showed up Watson, 
Gustave Le Bon showed up McDougall, 
and so on. So far, no one has shown up 
Witmer, but likely someone will as soon 
as his long-promised book is published. 
Titchener up to date has fewer scars, 
deformities, and hiatuses than any of 


his contemporaries, and his treatise on 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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Announcing the Addition of 


ANOTHER 
NEW COURSE 


to the Institute’s Training for Business Men 














HE Institute’s service to business 
men is now complete. 

Two months ago a new series of Busi- 
ness Courses was announced—all new, with 
the exception of the Course in Production 
Management. Now the new Production 
Management Course is ready. 

This means that Institute training of 
the very latest type is available to fit 
your own personal needs, no matter 
what major department of business you 
are in—Production, Marketing, Finance, 
or General Executive Work. 

In years, no Institute announcement 
has caused so much comment as the 
announcement of these new Courses. 

Why? 

Simply because the need for this new 
type of training is so great. Simply be- 
cause industry is at this moment in such 
desperate need of men who can organize 
and conduct the affairs of an entire 
business or of an important department. 


What would a merger do to 
your job? 


Old jobs, old functions, old activities are 
being remorselessly altered or cast aside. 
On all sides, companies are merging and 
old employees are being dropped off. On 
all sides new inventions are putting old 
methods of manufacture into the dis- 
card. Small companies are being put to 
a new and challenging test by the com- 
petition of large companies. , 

Whether you are in a small company 
or a great corporation, everywhere you 
hear warnings to look out for your job, 
to prepare for a new form of competition. 

Is there any security for the individual 
in an era such as this? 

Yes. Mergers and reorganizations are 
merely deep breaths in healthy growth. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


CWA 
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Their basis is economy. 
is greater chance for the individual. For 
every job wiped out, there is a bigger 
opportunity in a more profitable field. 

There is an abundance of these jobs. 
But there is a shortage of men to handle 
them. An important executive of the 
New York Stock Exchange said recently, 
“In the near future, America is facing 
a shortage of 125,000 properly trained 
executives.” 

For men trained in management the 
rewards are immediate. That is why 
the Institute’s new courses are manages 
ment courses. 





Prominent Contributors 


In preparing the new Courses, the Insti- 
tute went to the out- 


tributors of America, Inc., formerly U. S. 
Postmaster General; Bruce Barton, Chair- 
man of the Board, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc.; Jonn T. Mappen, Dean, 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
New York University; Dr. Junius K etn, 
The Assistant Secretary, U.S. Department of 
Commerce; GEorGE BALpwin, Vice-President 
General Electric Company; Husert T. Par- 
son, President, F. W. Woolworth Company; 
Davin Sarnorr, President, Radio Corporation 
of America; DExTER S. Krmsat1, A.B., M.E., 
LL.D., Dean, The College of Engineering, 
Cornell University. 


Send for the Facts 


What this new training can mean to 
your business progress is explained in a 
newly published booklet, “What an 
Executive Should Know.” It should be 
read by every man who expects to win 
a secure place for himself in the next five 
years. 

This booklet is free. But it will not 
interest those who are merely curious. 
It is offered only to mature men who are 
seriously interested in their own busi- 
ness progress. To help us prevent it 
from falling into the hands of those for 
whom it has no message, we ask you 
merely to fill in the spaces in the coupon 
below. Mail the coupon today. 





standing business leaders 
of the country and asked for 
their aid and cooperation. 
Among the many who have 
gladly contributed are: 

Josern P. Day, President, 
Joseph P. Day, Inc., Real 
Estate; Hon. Wii H. 
Hays, President, Motion 
Picture Producers and Dis- 


EINSTITUTE : 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 284 Astor Place, New 
York City. (In Canada address Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 
Send me, without obligation, the new booklet, 
“What an Executive Should Know.” 
bee eR eo ee Age 
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“Whole World” is 


thunderin’ toward you! 


That’s when things happen... when 
there’s no time to think! The time to 
think is now! An Aitna Combination 
Automobile Policy can be written 
with Liability and Property Damage 
Limits of any amount needed to pro. 
tect you against highdamage awards. 
Protection all ways—always! 


Aitna writes practically every form of In- 
surance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 
Etna protection reaches from coast to 
coast through 20,000 agents. The Atna 
agent in your community is a man worth 
knowing. Look him up! 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
psychology can still be confidently 
recommended. 

Were psychologists content to add to 
our knowledge and not determined to 
knock their predecessors and contempo- 
raries, they would deserve—and enjoy— 
a better reputation. There are some 
signs that modesty is overtaking them. 
The distinguished professor of psy- 
chology in Duke University has recently 
said that Freud has made the most 
important contribution to the subject 
since Aristotle. That may not be true, 
but the fact that he said it is a good 
omen. 

Meanwhile, books on psychology fall 
from the printing press as freely as the 
manna fell from heaven in the days of 
Moses. Some are good, some are no good. 

One of the best of the recent ones is 
Science and Personality, by a London 
physician, William Brown (Yale Univ. 
Press, $3). Sir Oliver Lodge, who con- 
tributes a brief foreword, says of him 
that as reader in mental philosophy in 
the University of Oxford, practicing 
psychotherapist, mathematical physi- 
cist in embryo, and open-minded in- 
vestigator of the possibility of survival 
of bodily deat, he occupies a unique 
position. 

Serious readers of this readable 


' little book are likely to agree with him. 


Its lucidity and impartiality are particu- 
larly commendable. These are nowhere 
more apparent than in tlie pages devoted 
to the mind and the theory of con- 
ditioned reflexes, and of mental analysis. 
Although the author practices psycho- 
analysis, he neither bows submissively 
to Freud nor accepts all his hypotheses 
and explanations. 

A book the purpose of which is to give 
a brief account of the nucleus of ac- 
credited opinion from which the science 
of psychology is tending to develop, and 
to deal with the subject in the simplest 
possible language, has been written by 
Charles Kay Ogden, of the University 
of Cambridge. Published four years ago 
in this country under the title The 
Meaning of Psychology (Harper, $3), 
it is an admirable, simple, and concise 
exposition of the facts of the science 
and of some of its hypotheses. It can be 
recommended without qualification to 
the general reader. 

I cannot say the same of The A. B. C. 
of Adler’s Psychology, by Philippe 
Mairet (Greenberg, $1.50). It is dis- 
cursive and worshipful. The author be- 
lieves that if Europe is not too far gone 
to make use of Adler’s service, he may 
well come to be known as the Confucius 
of the West. 

It is quite possible to state Adler’s 
theories and hypotheses in a few hun- 
dred words and to point out wherein 
they vary from or agree with those of 
Freud and Jung. Everyone interested in 
psychoanalysis, sometimes called the 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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THE MONEY VALUE OF EDUCATION 


_.; people seek more education 
solely because it increases their earn- 
ing capacity; but education brings so much 
more. It is true that if one can increase 
one’s economic value to the world and 
render better service through more edu- 
cation, then that increased capacity for ser- 
vice should be sought earnestly and used 
fully ... But in addition to this direct trans- 
lation of knowledge into dollars, one gains 


even greater values. Education brings add- 
ed satisfaction in life because it develops 
keener and more accurate thinking. Study 
brings poise, ease, social advantages, intel- 
lectual resources; and its benefits go out to 
everyone ... Courses in English, Business, 
Psychology, Music, or the languages are 
valuable investments, not only for actual 
or potential increase in earning power, but 
also for the greater capacity to enjoy life. 
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this country we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home study 
courses are one of the important factors in this 
progressive movement, for they offer expert 

uidance under educators qualified to direct... 

ur courses have been prepared by our instruc- 
tors to meet the special requirements of study at 
home. While all basic material essential to the 
full understanding of each subject is fully 
covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit 
adaptation to the individual needs of the student. 
Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia course 
is memes taught By a member of the Uni- 
versity teaching staff. Special arrangements can 
be made for group study... The University will 
send on request full information about these 
home study courses. A coupon is printed below 


for your convenience. If you care to write a 
letter briefly outlining your educational interests 
our instructors may be able to offer ape 8 sug- 
gestions. Mention subjects which are of interest 
to you, even if they are not listed here, as ad- 
ditions to the courses offered are made from 
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(Continued from Page 10) 
new psychology, knows that whereas 
Freud sets out from the sexual interests, 
Adler sets out from the Ego interests. 
For the latter, the key to character 
lies in the association of what he calls 
“organ inferiority” with a superiority 


| aim—that is, with ambition. The child 


becoming sensible of defect makes an 
effort at compensation. Sometimes he 
succeeds, more often he fails. And when 
this happens he becomes either an 
invalid, real or imaginary, or a bore, a 
pest, and a burden. 

Adler has made an important adap- 
tation of Karl Hartmann’s  super- 
conscious, a useful amplification of Hans 
Vaihinger’s “as if” theories, an interest- 
ing modification of Freud’s libido. Both 
medicine and pedagogy are his debtors, 
but it does not convince one of the sound- 
ness of his doctrine to make him the 
subject of panegyric. 

The general reader who finds psycho- 
logical literature alluring should read 
a history of psychology, which would 
orient and prepare him. One written by 
Walter B. Pillsbury, professor of this 
science in the University of Michigan, 
can be recommended (Norton, $3.50). 
It is easy to read and fairly accurate. 
Here and there one comes upon mis- 
statements, but they have the appear- 
ance of carelessness rather than of 
ignorance. 

Anyone who would read a real history 
should turn to George S. Brett’s three 
volumes (Macmillan, $4.50 each) ; Gard- 
ner Murphy’s Historical Introduction 
to Modern Psychology, recently pub- 
lished (Harcourt, Brace; $6), is likewise 
warmly recommended. 

Many books on psychology for the 
general reader have been published 


within the past few years. Psychology: 
What it Has to Teach You About Your- 


self and the World You Live In, by 


Everett Dean Martin (Norton, $3), is 
one of them. Anyone who has neither 
time nor inclination to go through J. 
R. Kantor’s Principles of Psychology 
(Knopf; 2 vols., $4.25 each), one of the 
best systematic treatises of recent years, 
will find in Mr. Martin’s lectures a 
résumé of accepted teachings, a presen- 
tation of the claims of modern psy- 
chology, and a peep at the land that has 
been promised so long. 

If one would obtain a more compre- 
hensive knowledge of the subject he 
may turn to Psychology: Its Facts 
and Principles, by Harry L. Holling- 
worth (Appleton, $3). If he is content 
to be ignorant of a movement that has 
come to be known as the Gestalt psy- 
chology (made in Germany), which 
maintains that the essentials of percep- 
tion and of thought are to be found in 
something other than the conscious 
elements, Hollingworth’s book will tell 
him nearly all he needs to know in 


order to have a good idea of the science. 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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“An Authoritative Discussion of a Vital Question” 


Some of This Book’s Valuable 
Chapters and the Subjects 
Handled by Dr. Stemmerman in 
His Personal Teachings 


More and Happier Years 

The Nature and Significance of Constipation 

Preventing Constipation 

Germ-Life in the Intestines 

Encouraging Good Germs to Supplant Bad Germs 

Flatulence . . . Acidosis . . . Heartburn 

Three Myths: Liver Disease, Stomach Trouble and 
Biliousness 

Bad Breath and Body Odors. Their Meaning and 
Correction 

Hemorrhoids or ‘‘Piles’’ 

The Treatment for Hemorrhoids 

Insomnia; Nervousness 

Constipation and Its Effects on the Sexual Functions 

Constipation and Skin Troubles 

Constipation and the Prostate 

Personal Beauty Depends on Correct Elimination 

Dangers of Fasting 

New Drugless Way to Cause Bowel Action 

Headache—Chronic and Occasional 

Rheumatism and Arthritis 

Colitis and Other Results of Constipation 

Is the Enema a Friend? 

Is Exercise Worth While? 

Exercises That Benefit, Especially in Constipation 

The Ideal Weight for Height 

The Technique of Defecation 

Internal Visceral Auto-Massag¢ 

Relief by Lubrication 

The Cure by Relaxation and Milk Diet 
y Are Drugs in Disfavor? 

Reviewing Some Drugs Used in Constipation 

Yeast—A Great Hoax 

Furnishing the Body With Heat, Energy and Repair 

When Do We Eat? 

Weakening the Staff of Life 

Baking Powder, the Sinner 

Food Idiosyncrasies 

What Will You Have to Drink? 

Shall We Eat Fruits and Vegetables? 

Husband in the Kitchen 

We Survey Certain Foods 

he Beneficial Necessary Sou 

Spinach, Lettuce, Liver and Other Pleasantries 

Too Much Nay aod Will Shorten Your Life 

Food for the Aged 

The Management of Constipation 

How to Live 100 Years 


TS is an easy, rational and helpful way of directing the 
behavior of your intestinal system and thus becoming the 
master of your health. Put your intestines under control. 
and gain a life of longer years and happy well-being. Relieve 
the strain upon all your vital organs—heart, liver, kidneys. 
lungs and brain—by making your intestines do their daily 
duty of assimilation and elimination. 


A large poo of the American people, young. middle- 
aged and elderly. suffer from constipation, occasional or 
chronic, and very frequently in entire ignorance of this 
cause of their troubles. From this almost universal disease 
many other diseases result. Constipation is in fact a great 
destroyer whose toll of breakdowns and suffering, inefficiency 
and tragedy no man can measure. 


Dr. Stemmerman’s new book is the result of thirty years of 
intensive study and practical experience. It is scientifically 
correct, by the best modern medical precepts and authorities. 
It is comprehensive, easily understood and downright inter- 
esting. You need this book, if you choose to win more abun- 
dant virility and long life. 


You owe yourself a knowledge of the latest accomplish- 
ments of modern science in the treatment of that most 
prevalent disease. constipation. Therefore WE HAVE PRE- 
PARED ENTERTAININGLY WRITTEN AND EASILY 
UNDERSTANDABLE BROCHURE, which contains, for young 
or old, man or woman, valuable information regarding 
constipation. This information is ordinarily not readily 
available to the average person nor is it to be found in such 





A Simple Test of the 
Intestinal Functions 


After luncheon chew and swallow about six ordinary charcoal 
tablets, obtainable at any drug store. Next morning note the 
color of the evacuation. If the color inclines toward black, 
AND IF THE BLACKNESS HAS DISAPPEARED BY 
FOLLOWING DAY, elimination is good. If blackness still 
shows, then your elimination is delayed and faulty. Try this 
easy test and it may point out the cause of your headaches, 
dizziness and those dull and dreary days that lower your resist- 
ance and efficiency, (from “Intestinal Management,” page 26). 














Wm. H. Stemmerman, M. D. 


— New York University and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College 


Dr. Stemmerman’s Great New Book 


INTESTINAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Will Bring You Longer and Happier Life 


clear, every-day language as we present it in this brochure. 
For example, it contains THREE COMPLETE CHAPTERS, 
namely, ‘‘Insomnia.’’ ‘‘Is Exercise Worth While?’’ and 
‘Shall We Eat Fruits and Vegetables?’’ from ‘‘Intestinal 
Management.’’ All this is in addition to a full review of 
Dr. Stemmerman’s great new book which is now being used 
by hundreds of people throughout this country as a complete 
guide to health. 


It is vitally interesting and extremely important. to you. to 
read in this brochure the facts regarding the ultimate evil 
effects of neglected or improperly treated constipation. 


On the other hand, it is comforting to know that Dr. 
Stemmerman has perfected easy, harmless, but positively 
effective methods for quickly relieving the disagreeable 
symptoms of constipation and for permanently causing this 
real disease to disappear. 


“INTESTINAL MANAGEMENT,”’ so fully described in this 
brochure, actually shows the means of acquiring real hap- 
piness, increased business efficiency and all the practical, 
material advantages, as well as spiritual uplift. which natur- 
ally follow the acquisition of good health. Dr. Stemmerman’s 
book shows how good health and clear brain come promptly 
to a toxin-free and normally acting bodily mechanism. 


If you are truly interested in gaining and retaining health, 
send the attached coupon without delay: clip it NOW before 
you mislay_or forget it. 





ARDEN PU BLISHERS, Dept. 185 
Highland Park 
Los Angeles, California. 

Send me your brochure at once. without cost to me. 
It is understood that this does not involve me in any 
obligation whatsoever. 
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Go to Hish 
School at Home 


You can secure a high school education 
right at home by studying the splendid new 
courses recently prepared by the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. 

These courses are equivalent to the courses given 


in resident high schools. They have been specially 
arranged for men and women who = to meet 
college entrance examinations, to qualify for a busi- 
ness position, or to make up the ucation they 
mi when forced to leave school too soon. 


The College Preparatory Course, the High School 
Commercial Course and the High School English 
Course include English, algebra, ancient, medieval, 
modern and U. S. history, physiology, literature, 
geography, Latin, bookkeeping, drawing, geometry, 
shorthand, physics, chemistry, salesmanship, adver- 
tising, civics, trigonometry, economics, American busi- 
ness law, corporation finance, money and_ banking, 
business and trade economics, etc. A diploma is 
given at graduation. 


The lessons are easy to understand and you will 
make rapid progress because you will be i” a class 
o yourself and you will study under the guidance 

instructors who are sincerely interested in helping 
nn to get ahead and achieve the bigger things of 


Just mark and mail the coupon and we will glad! 
send you interesting free booklets describing the High 
School Courses of the International Correspondence 
Schools or any other subject in which you are 
interested. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 

Before tackling it, it would be prudent 
for him to read a small book by R. S. 
Woodworth, of Columbia, entitled Dy- 
namic Psychology (Columbia Univ. 
Press, $2.50), a straightforward, lucid 
account of some of the problems of 
psychology. 

There are several recent books on 
abnormal psychology that deserve men- 
tion. Reconstructing Behavior in Youth 
(Knopf, $3.25) is one of them. It is a 
composite work coming from Boston, 
and the name of William Healy heads 
the list of contributors. This alone gives 
it standing. It seems to prove that prob- 
lem children can be satisfactorily placed 
and that the handling of such children 
can be done scientifically. 

An excellent little book entitled The 
Health of the Mind comes from England 
(Washburn and Thomas, Box 31, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; $2.50). Its author, Dr. 
John Rawlings Rees, is a Freudian but a 
temperate one. It is a book that should 
make wise parents wiser. 

Emotion and Delinquency, by Leizer 
E. Grimberg, is another book that richly 
deserves commendation (Brentano’s, 
$3). It is a careful study of five hundred 
delinquents by a competent neuro- 
psychiatrist who inclines to be a gland 


enthusiast. His observations lead him’ 


to believe that delinquency is often 
dependent upon an organic inferiority, 
expressed in hereditary endocrine im- 
balance. 

Another small book, by Henry Devine, 
which is bound to fill a long-felt want 
is called Recent Advances in Psychiatry 
(Blakiston’s, $3.50). Although the book 
is written from the medical point of view 
and should appeal particularly to the 
physician, any intelligent layman can 
understand it. 

The Psychology of Happiness is the 
title of a gossipy book by Walter B. 
Pitkin (Simon & Shuster, $3). I have 
read only those parts of it, which deal 
with personages whom I have studied— 
Giovanni Papini, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Gabriel D’Annunzio. It satisfied me that 
the author is not a trustworthy diagnos- 
tician. 

I know Papini from his writings, 
speech, and personal contacts. When I 
began the serious study of the Italian 
language I translated his autobiography, 
Un Uomo Finito. 1 am sure Professor 
Pitkin does not render Papini cor- 
rectly; I am surer still that he is wrong 
about Woodrow Wilson. I prefer to 
believe what two men who knew him 
intimately—Newton Baker, a man who 
sees straight and acts straighter, and 
Robert Bridges, a singularly astute ob- 


server of men—have told me about him 
and which contradicts practically every- 
thing the author says. 

In short, I have difficulty in finding 
anything in his book that is consonant 
with my experience and belief. 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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